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REPORT 


THE  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  February  7, 1877. 

SIR  :  The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  respectfully  submit  their 
eighth  annual  report. 

The  present  Indian  policy  was  inaugurated  by  President  Grant  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  first  administration.  Upon  his  recommendation  Con- 
gress enacted  the  law,  approved  April  10, 1869,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  so-called  Peace  Commission,  or  Board  of  Indian  Commission- 
ers. In  his  first  annual  message,  December,  1869,  the  President  said  : 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  present,  the  management  of  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants  of  this  continent,  the  Indian,  has  been  a  subject  of  embarrassment 
and  expense,  and  has  been  attended  with  continuous  robberies,  murders,  and  wars. 

From  my  own  experience  upon  the  frontiers  and  in  Indian  countries,  I  do  not  hold 
either  legislation  or  the  conduct  of  the  whites  who  come  most  in  contact  with  the  In- 
dians blameless  for  these  hostilities.  The  past,  however,  cannot  be  undone,  and  the 
question  must  be  met  as  we  now  find  it.  /  have  adopted  a  new  policy  toward  these  wards 
of  the  nation  (they  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  wards)  with  fair  results,  so- 
far  as  tried,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  attended  ultimately  with  great  success. 

The  President  has  steadily  adhered  to  the  Indian  policy  indicated  in 
his  first  inaugural,  and  restated  in  his  first  annual  message  and  reiter- 
ated in  each  of  his  annual  messages  thereafter.  The  public  sentiment 
of  the  nation  heartily  supported  the  President  in  the  new  departure  for 
the  management  of  the  Indians. 

The  commission  of  citizens  appointed  by  the  President  under  the  act 
of  Congress  of  April  10,  1869,  to  co-operate  with  the  administration  in 
the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  was  organized  in  May,  1869,  and  has 
from  that  date  uninterruptedly  prosecuted  its  duties,  serving  without 
pecuniary  compensation. 

The  commission  has  been  furnished  with  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
records  of  the  Indian  Office,  and  to  obtain  full  information  as  to  the 
conduct  of  all  parts  of  the  affairs  thereof.  They  have  had  full  power 
to  inspect  in  person  Indian  agencies,  to  be  present  at  payment  of  annu- 
ities, at  consultation  or  councils  with  Indians,  and  to  advise  agents  and 
superintendents  respecting  their  duties.  They  have  been  authorized  to 
be  present  and  aid  in  the  purchase  of  goods  for  Indian  purposes,  and  to 
inspect  said  purchases,  advising  with  the  Secretary 'of  the  Interior  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  regard  thereto. 

The  President  enjoined  upon  all  officers  of  the  Government  connected 
with  the  Indian  service  to  afford  every  facility  and  opportunity  to  the 
commission  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  to  give  the  most 
respectful  heed  to  their  advice,  within  the  limits  of  positive  instructions 
from  their  superiors,  and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  to  the  extent  of  their  proper  powers,  in  the  general  work  of 
civilizing  the  Indians,  protecting  them  in  their  legal  rights,  and  stimu- 
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lating  them  to  become  industrious  citizens,  in  permanent  homes,  instead 
of  following  a  roving  and  savage  life. 

The  commission  has  uniformly  during  the  eight  years  of  its  existence, 
steadily  and  emphatically  labored  to  uplift  the  Indian  by  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  civilization  and-  religion.  They  believe  the  Indians  are  the 
wards  of  the  Government,  and  in  no  sense  should  they  be  regarded  or 
treated  as  independent  sovereignties ;  that  they  should,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, be  consolidated  upon  few  reservations,  and  provided  with  per- 
manent individual  homes ;  that  the  tribal  relation  should  be  abolished; 
that  lands  should  be  allotted  in  severalty,  and  not  held  or  occupied  in 
common;  that  the  Indians  should  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
speedily,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  protection  of  law,  and  be  required  to 
yield  obedience  thereto;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
afford  them  all  reasonable  aid  in  their  preparation  for  citizenship,  by 
educating  them  in  industry  and  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  to  so  dis- 
burse appropriations  for  their  benefit  as  to  discourage  idleness  and  vice. 

SIOUX  COMMISSION. 

The  board  has  been  careful  observers  of  all  that  transpired  in  con- 
nection with  the  proceedings  of  the  Sioux  commission  appointed  by  the 
President  on  the  24th  August  last,  to  obtain  certain  concessions  for  those 
Indians. 

The  able  report  of  this  commission  in  all  its  general  features  so  truth- 
fully reflects  the  firm  convictions  of  the  members  of  this  board,  that  we 
would,  if  possible,  emphasize  those  views  by  adopting  them  as  our  own, 
and  making  them  a  part  of  this  report.  (See  Appendix  A.)  For  the  same 
reason  we  insert  the  letter  of  Gen.  H.  H.  Sibley,  an  honored  ex-member 
of  this  board,  addressed  to  the  Sioux  commission. 

We  would,  if  possible,  have  the  public  conscience  aroused  to  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  utter  want  of  good  faith,  the  oft-repeated  viola- 
tions of  the  most  sacred  promises  and  agreements,  which  have  charac- 
terized the  intercourse  of  this  nation  with  its  helpless  wards. 

Let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  our  common  humanity,  for  the  honor  of 
the  ninteenth  century,  the  credit  of  Christianity,  and  our  boasted  civili- 
zation, that  a  better  day  is  about  to  dawn  upon  this  unfortunate  race, 
and  that  justice,  tardy  though  it  be,  is  to  be  recognized  in  our  future 
dealings  with  them. 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  LAW  OVER  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  present  Indian  policy  this  board  has  not 
ceased  to  recommend  the  consolidation  of  agencies  where  it  can  be 
effected  without  infringing  existing  treaties.  The  time  has  now  arrived 
when  the  Government  must,  if  it  would  see  an  impulse  given  to  the 
work  of  Indian  civilization,  take  decided  ground  and  prompt  action  upon 
this  important  subject. 

The  board,  in  its  first  report,  made  in  November,  1869,  expressed  its 
views  on  this  subject  as  follows,  viz : 

The  policy  of  collecting  the  Indian  tribes  upon  small  reservations  contiguous  to  each 
other,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  large  reservation,  eventually  to  become  a  State  of  the 
Union,  '  *  seems  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  desired.  Many  tribes  may  thus  be 

collected  in  the  present  Indian  Territory.  The  larger  the  number  that  can  thus  be  con- 
centrated the  better  for  the  success  of  the  plan,  care  being  taken  to  separate  hereditary 
enemies  from  each  other.  When  upon  the  reservation,  they  should  be  taught  as  soon  as 
possible  the  advantage  of  individual  ownership  of  property,  and  should  be  given  land 
in  severalty,  '  '  and  the  tribal  relations  should  be  discouraged;  *  *  *  the 
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titles  should  be  inalienable  from  the  family  of  the  holder  for  at  least  two  or  three  gene- 
rations. 

The'  legal  status  of  the  uncivilized  Indians  should  be  that  of  wards  to  the  Govern- 
ment. *  *  *  The  payment  of  money-annuities  should  be  abandoned,  *  *  * 
schools  established,  and  teachers  employed  by  the  Government  to  introduce  the  English 
language  in  every  tribe. 

Eight  years  of  intercourse  between  the  Indians  and  this  board,  afford- 
ing am  pie  opportunities  for  observing  their  social  and  religious  progress, 
fully  confirms  the  practical  wisdom  of  these  suggestions.  The  Special 
Commission  to  the  Indians  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washington  Territories, 
in  their  report  recently  made  to  the  Department,  (copy  hereto  attached,) 
refer  to  this  subject  as  follows : 

All  the  Indians  in  Oregon  and  the  Territories  of  Washington  and  Idaho  could  be 
well  accommodated  with  sufficient  arable  land,  suitable  in  soil  and  climate  for  com- 
fortable homes,  upon  the  Nez  Perc6  and  Yakama  reservations  alone.  Here  they  would 
also  find  ample  pasture-lands  for  all  their  herds,  supplies  of  pine,  fir,  and  other  timber 
suitable  for  building,  fencing,  and  fuel  ;  streams  filled  with  fish,  and  mountains 
abounding  with  game. 

In  view  of  these  important  facts  we  earnestly  recommend  that  a  system  of  reducing 
the  existing  number  of  agencies  be  entered  upon  at  once,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be 
effected  without  violation  of  existing  treaties,  believing  such  action  would  not  only 
result  in  a  large  saving  to  the  Government,  but  in  promoting  the  true  and  highest 
interest  of  the  Indians.  For  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians,  in  order  to  change  his 
habits  of  life  and  render  him  speedily  self-supporting,  there  is  required,  as  Agent  Wil- 
bur well  says,  "  patient  and  constant  perseverance,  instructing,  correcting,  and  reprov- 
ing. This  needs  to  be  done  everywhere,  from  house  to  house,  from  camp  to  camp,  on 
the  mountains,  at  their  fisheries,  on  the  week-day,  and  on  the  Sabbath.  They  are 
grown-up  children,  and  must  be  personally  educated  to  work." 

Such  tutelage  cannot  be  accomplished  by  allowing  the  Indians  to  be  scattered  with- 
out governmental  directions  and  aid,  as  will  be  the  case  at  the  expiration  of  the  pres- 
ent treaties,  or  to  roam  at  will,  as  thousands  are  doing  in  the  Valley  of  the  Columbia 
to-day. 

The  Government  should,  in  our  judgment,  assume  and  exercise  a  plain  duty,  viz, 
treat  the  Indians  as  its  wards,  and  exercise  over  them  the  necessary  and  wholesome 
authority. 

It  is  evident  this  object  can  best  be  accomplished  by  judicious  consolidation. 

The  lands  thus  vacated,  after  being  appraised  by  parties  unbiased  by  local  sympathy 
or  prejudice,  should  be  placed  in  the  market  at  a  fair  price,  and  a  fund  accumulated, 
the  income  of  which  would  supply  the  Indians  not  only  with  means  of  improvement, 
but  also  with  farming  implements  and  breeding-stock  as  well  as  domestic  comforts, 
and  in  various  ways  would  contribute  to  their  proper  establishment  in  their  new  home. 

These  views  and  recommendations  are  fully  indorsed  by  this  board, 
and  they  are  respectfully  recommended  to  your  consideration. 

It  is  believed  the  public  sentiment  in  and  out  of  Congress  will  see  the 
great  advantage  of  this  important  advance  movement  in  Indian  civiliza- 
tion. 

From  various  causes  some  tribes  show  a  far  higher  condition  of  im- 
provement than  others.  This  is  due,  among  other  things,  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  better  soil  for  agricultural  purposes,  a  more  genial  climate, 
isolation  and  non-intercourse  with  uncivilized  whites,  and  more  intelli- 
gent and  successful  management  on  the  part  of  agents  and  teachers. 

The  policy  now  earnestly  recommended  is,  to  remove  those  occupying 
comparatively  small  tracts  and  showing  little  progress,  to  the  large 
reservations,  where  they  would  have  the  example  of  their  brethren,  who 
are  more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  industry,  for  their  encouragement,  and 
where  they  may  learn  by  daily  observation  that  thrift,  enterprise,  and 
energy  do  always  produce  their  legitimate  fruits  of  civilization  and  self- 
dependence.  The  encouragement  afforded  by  such  intercourse  and  ex- 
amples would  not  fail  to  produce  wholesome  and  practical  results.  Un- 
der this  arrangement  where  large  numbers  were  collected  a  system  of 
law  could  be  more  successfully  introduced,  which  with  the  early  allot- 
ment of  lands  in  severalty  under  a  regulation  forbidding  their  aliena- 
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tion  fur  two  or  three  generations,  would  speedily  result  in  tbe  breaking 
up  of  its  tribal  relations  and  go  far  toward  the  successful  solution  of  the 
Indian  problem,  which  has  so  long  perplexed  our  nation,  puzzled  our 
statesmen,  and  disturbed  our  philanthropists. 

These  views  are  now  only  considered  in  their  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  Indian.  If  adopted,  this  policy  will  not  Only  put  the  Indian  ques- 
tion in  a  way  for  speedy  settlement,  but  it  will  throw  much  valuable 
land  in  the  market,  which  will  find  a  ready  sale,  and  greatly  reduce  the 
present  expensive  method  of  managing  the  Indian  department  of  the 
Government.  The  number  of  agents  and  employes  would  be  diminished, 
and  the  congregating  of  large  numbers  would  proportionally  reduce  the 
cost  of  schools,  shops,  the  number  of  teachers,  buildings,  &c. 

In  all  points  of  view  this  policy  commends  itself  forcibly  to  the  board, 
who  earnestly  urge  its  adoption  and  vigorous  prosecution  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Ocmmissiouer  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  last  report,  says, 
upon  the  subject  of  consolidation  : 

As  now  constituted,  these  reservations  are  a  refuge  to  the  most  lawless  and  desper- 
ate white  men  in  America,  where  the  vagabonds,  criminals,  the  most  immoral  and  licen- 
tious of  the  population  of  the  western  portion  of  the  country,  take  up  their  abode. 
By  the  concentration  of  Indians  on  a  few  reservations  it  is  obvious  that  much  of  the 
difficulty  now  surrounding  the  Indian  question  will  vanish. 

Many  agencies  now  conducted  at  large  expense  could  be  abolished,  *  *  *  and 
generally  the  Indians,  being  more  compact,  could  be  more  efficiently  aided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  officers  of  the  Government. 

Difficulties  would  doubtless  be  encountered  and  considerable  time 
required  for  the  full,  successful,  and  peaceable  accomplishment  of  a  work 
of  such  magnitude  and  importance. 

But  the  grand  consummation  would  amply  compensate  for  all  the 
necessary  time,  trouble,  and  expense.  The  nation  would  soon  have  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  seeing  its  wards,  so  long  oppressed  and  so  shame- 
fully abused,  entering  upon  a  true  civilization,  engaged  in  peaceful  in- 
dustries, cultivating  their  own  lands,  educating  their  children,  and 
gradually  absorbed  as  citizens  in  the  dominant  race  of  the  country;  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Protracted  delay  and  inactivity  on  the  part  of  Congress  will  only  in- 
crease the  difficulty. 

The  Indians  will  become  more  attached  to  their  present  locations,  the 
erection  of  improvements  will  bind  them  closer  to  their  present  homes, 
and  the  burial  of  their  dead  there  will  make  them  more  reluctant  to 
leave. 

But  if  the  Government  will  at  once,  in  a  kindly  but  firm  and  vigorous 
manner,  take  this  step  forward,  no  insurmountable  difficulties  need  be 
apprehended ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  success  may  be  confidently  antici- 
pated. 

The  event  will,  it  is  firmly  believed,  abundantly  justify  the  wisdom, 
propriety,  and  feasibility  of  the  measure.  We  have  good  authority  for 
the  declaration  that  "  tbe  original  plan  of  Indian  colonization,  as  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  Secretary  Calhoun,  accompanying  the  message 
of  President  Monroe,  January  27,  1825,  contemplated  but  two  general 
reservations."  More  than  forty  years  ago  the  same  policy  was  recom- 
mended, and  Congress,  in  1834,  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  discontinue  or  transfer  any  Indian  agency  the 
public  service  might  require.  This  law  is  still  in  force,  but  the  President 
and  Department  are  powerless  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect  without 
the  necessary  means. 

The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
President,  forcibly  presents  the  same  views  on  the  subject  of  consoli- 
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dating-  the  agencies,  and  gives  cogent  reasons  why  Congress,  without 
unnecessary  delay,  should  supply  the  means  requisite  for  this  now  most 
important  measure.  A  comparatively  small  appropriation  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Interior  Department,  is  all  that  is  now  required  to  give 
life  and  force  to  this  most  important  provision  of  law. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  POLICY  INAUGURATED  BY  PRESIDENT  GRANT. 

The  statistics  collected  by  the  board  and  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  exhibit  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians  as  compared 
with  that  of  eight  years  ago,  and  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  progress 
in  intelligence  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

Many  pages  of  testimony  on  this  subject  were  presented  in  our  last 
and  in  several  previous  reports,  and  adding  the  facts  that  have  come 
to  our  knowledge  during  the  year  1876,  we  are  able  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  results  under  the  peace  policy  : 

Of  the  266,000  Indians  in  the  United  States  (Alaska  not  included) 
104,818  now  wear  citizen's  dress.  In  1868  they  had  7,476  houses  ;  now 
55,717  houses  are  occupied  by  Indians,  of  which  1,702  have  been  built 
during  the  last  year.  There  are  now  344  schools  on  Incjian  reservations, 
with  437  teachers,  where  in  1868  there  were  reported  111  schools  and 
134  teachers.  The  number  of  scholars  now  attending  school  is  11,328; 
in  1868  the  number  was  4,718.  During  the  last  year  the  sum  of  $362,496.03 
has  been  expended  for  education.  The  number  of  Indians  who  can  read 
is  25,622,  and  of  these  980  have  learned  to  read  during  the  last  year, 
and  in  this  number  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory  are 
not  included.  There  are  177  church-buildings  on  Indian  reservations, 
and  27,215  Indians  are  church-members. 

The  area  of  land  cultivated  by  Indians  in  1868  was  54,207  acres, 
while  in  1876  it  was  318,194  acres,  and  26,873  male  Indians,  exclusive 
of  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  were  engaged  in 
labor. 

The  principal  products  of  this  labor  are  463,054  bushels  of  wheat; 
2,229,463  bushels  of  corn ;  134,780  bushels  of  oats  and  barley ;  278,049 
bushels  of  vegetables ;  13,215  tons  of  hay,  besides  cotton,  sugar,  coal, 
wood,  and  lumber;  while  in  1868  the  products  raised  by  the  labor  of 
Indians  and  white  employe's  combined  were,  of  wheat,  126,117  bushels; 
of  corn,  467,363  bushels;  oats  and  barley,  43,976  bushels ;  of  vegeta- 
bles, 236,926  bushels;  and  of  hay,  16,216  tons. 

Eight  years  ago  the  stock  owned  by  Indians  was  43,960  horses  and 
mules,  42,874  cattle,  29,890  swine,  and  2,683  sheep ;  while  the  stock 
now  owned  by  them  is  310,043  horses  and  mules,  811,308  cattle, 
214,076  swine,  447,295  sheep. 

Such  are  some  of  the  general  results ;  but  a  more  impressive  idea  of 
the  progress  made  will  be  gained  by  looking  at  the  condition  of  single 
agencies. 

For  instance,  on  the  White  Earth  reservation,  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, are  1,427  Indians,  consisting  of  various  bands  of  Chippewas.  All 
these  have  been  removed  to  White  Earth  and  settled  there  within  the 
last  eight  years. 

The  former  agent,  Hon.  E.  P.  Smith,  began  a  broad  system  of  im- 
provement, and  the  plans  formed  by  him  have  been  vigorously  prose- 
cuted by  the  present  agent,  Major  Stowe,  who  has  been  efficiently  aided 
by  the  Episcopal  mission,  under  the  general  direction  of  Bishop  Whipple. 

The  result  of  their  combined  and  patient  efforts  is  that  the  Indians 
who,  when  gathered  on  the  reservation,  were  more  degraded  than  wild 
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savages,  for  they  had  added  the  vices  learned  from  white  men,  are  now 
well  on  in  the  road  to  civilization.  They  have  170  distinct  farms,  of 
from  5  to  25  acres  each,  under  cultivation  and  well  cultivated.  Over 
200  families  are  living  in  good  hewed-log  houses,  which  are  comfortably 
furnished. 

They  have  160  horses,  626  cattle,  278  swine.  They  have  raised  the 
last  year  3,025  bushels  of  wheat,  2,629  bushels  of  corn,  1,340  bushels  of 
oats  and  barley,  12,532  bushels  of  vegetables,  and  2,119  tons  of  hay  ; 
obtaining  by  civilized  pursuits  63  per  cent,  of  their  subsistence. 

Nearly  all  now  wear  citizen's  dress,  128  children  attend  school  taught 
by  4  teachers,  230  Indians  can  read,  50  having  learned  during  the  year, 
and  600  are  church-members. 

In  general  the  people  of  this  agency  are  industrious  and  their  habits 
are  good.  Only  6  per  cent,  of  their  subsistence  is  now  furnished  by 
the  Government. 

No  less  marked  progress  has  been  made  at  the  Sisseton  agency,  Da- 
kota. It  is  only  seven  years  ago  that  the  first  attempts  were  made  to 
tame  the  wild  Sioux  collected  on  this  reservation.  They  had  then  no 
schools,  no  churches,  no  civilizing  industries. 

Now  they  all  wear  citizens'  dress,  they  occupy  240  houses,  41  hav- 
ing been  built  the  last  year ;  they  have  five  school-buildings  and  100 
pupils  attending;  950  Indians  can  read,  40  having  learned  the  last  year; 
they  have  four  churches,  with  392  church  members,  under  the  care  of 
the  American  board,  (Congregational,)  and  five  ordained  native  minis- 
ters, and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  these  churches  have  contributed 
during  the  year  $700  for  the  support  of  their  ministers  and  $330  for 
other  religious  purposes.  They  have  also  recently  organized  a  mission- 
ary society  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  to  the  wilder  tribes. 

In  industrial  pursuits  they  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  require  only  50 
per  cent,  of  their  subsistence  from  the  Government.  Every  able-bodied 
man,  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  is  located  on  a  farm  of  160  acres  of 
land,  for  which  he  holds  a  certificate  of  allotment.  This  holding  of  land 
in  severalty  has  done  much  to  stimulate  individual  thrift  and  enterprise. 
Equally  interesting  reports  come  from  the  San  tee  and  Flandreau  Sioux, 
the  Yakama  and  other  agencies  in  the  Northwest. 

Turning  southward,  to  the  Indian  country,  we  find  similar  signs  of  pro- 
gress. Besides  the  five  "  civilized  tribes,"  there  are,  in  that  territory 
and  in  the  central  superintendency,  17,588  Indians — Osages,  Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes,  Wichitas,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  other  smaller  tribes. 

In  1868,  these  Indians  had  only  5  schools,  with  105  pupils ;  in  1876, 
there  were  22  schools,  with  1,141  pupils  and  33  teachers. 

In  1868,  they  cultivated  3,220  acres  against  15,905  acres  in  1876. 

In  1868,  they  raised  31,700  bushels  of  corn,  633  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
750  tons  of  hay. 

In  1876,  they  raised  254,369  bushels  of  corn,  14,989  bushels  of  wheat, 
6,586  tons  of  hay,  and  2,383  bushels  of  oats.  Of  potatoes  and  other  veg- 
etables, they  raised  8,770  bushels  in  1868  against  15,513  bushels  in  1876 ; 
and  their  stock  increased  as  follows :  horses  and  mules,  from  17,924  to 
32,158;  cattle,  from  640  to  8,433;  and  swine,  from  1,074  to  10,893. 

In  1868,  these  Indians  occupied  no  houses;  all  were  living  a  savage 
or  nomadic  life,  and  many  were  fiercely  hostile,  while  now  they  own  and 
occupy  1,100  houses,  and  all  are  peaceful  and  friendly. 

Such  facts  show,  as  we  have  again  and  again  affirmed  in  our  former 
reports,  not  only  that  wild  and  savage  Indians  can  be  civilized,  but 
that  many  who  were  recently  savage  and  warlike  are  already  begin- 
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mug  a  civilized  life,  and  that  it  needs  only  patient  continuance  to  com- 
plete what  has  been  well  begun. 

We  need  not  raise  any  more  wild  Indians  in  our  country ;  but,  to 
avoid  that,  we  must  train  up  the  children  not  only  in  the  learning  of 
the  common  school,  but  also  in  habits  of  industry  and  virtue. 

COST   OF  THE  PEACE  POLICY. 

To  attain  the  good  results  above  cited  has  cost  a  large  outlay  of 
funds  ;  but  compared  with  the  cost  of  Indian  wars,  the  outlay  has  been 
very  small.  The  total  of  appropriations  for  all  branches  of  the  Indian 
service  during  the  last  eight  years  has  been,  in  round  numbers,  forty- 
five  millions  of  dollars.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  large  part 
of  this  amount,  nearly  one-half,  was  for  the  payment  of  annuities 
pledged  by  treaty  stipulations,  and  the  interest  on  funds  held  in  trust 
by  the  Government. 

These  disbursements  are  in  no  sense  gratuitous  gifts,  but  simply  the 
payment  of  just  debts  for  value  received. 

CO-OPERATION  OF  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 

We  invite  special  attention  to  the  reports  hereto  appended  of  relig- 
ious societies  which  have  co-operated  with  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  care  of  Indians.  The  value  of  the  work  done  by  these 
societies  cannot  well  be  overestimated. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board,  showing  in  de- 
tail the  work  of  the  office  in  Washington  during  the  year,  is  hereto 
appended. 

The  accounts  examined  number  1,686,  involving  the  payment  and 
transfer  of  $6,804,798.65. 

PURCHASING  COMMITTEE. 

The  report  of  the  purchasing  committee  is  hereto  appended.  The 
board  see  no  reason  to  modify  the  views  expressed  in  the  last  report 
respecting  the  necessity  of  certain  legislation  affecting  this  important 
branch  of  the  service. 

SPECIAL  COMMISSION  TO   THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

In  October  last  three  members  of  our  board,  viz,  Messrs.  Jerome, 
Barstow,  and  Stickney,  with  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  and  Col.  H.  C.  Wood 
of  the  Army,  were  designated  by  the  Interior  Department  a  Special 
Commission  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  adjust  important  matters  pertaining 
to  the  Indian  service  in  that  section.  Their  report  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment is  herewith  appended  in  full,  as  also  the  special  report  of  the 
members  of  this  board  composing  the  committee.  Erom  a  perusal  of 
their  report  we  are  again  reminded  of  the  value  of  personal  observa- 
tion of  members  of  the  board  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
actual  condition  and  demands  of  the  service. 

Before  closing  this  report,  the  board  would  submit  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

These  appear  so  reasonable  and  necessary  that  to  urge  their  impor- 
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tauce  by  special  argument  seems  superfluous,  and  yet  for  want  of  this 
legislation  the  work  of  Indian  civilization  is  retarded.  When  the  na- 
tion is  aroused  to  its  responsibility  on  this  question,  hitherto  so  perplex- 
ing, and  determines  to  do  its  duty  irrespective  of  cost,  it  is  believed 
that  duty  will  in  no  small  degree  be  met  by  the  practical  enforcement 
of  these  suggestions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Among  the  most  important  measures  that  ought  to  receive  immediate 
attention  are  the  following,  to  many  of  which  the  consideration  of  the 
Government  has  heretofore  been  repeatedly  invited: 

1.  Immediate  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  Government  with  terms 
of  existing  treaties  with  all  the  Indians. 

2.  Appropriations  for  consolidating  agencies. 

3.  Generous  appropriations  for  educational  purposes. 

4.  Discontinuance  of  tribal  relations. 

5.  Extension  of  law  for  protection  of  life  and  property. 

6.  Allotments  of  land. 

7.  Establishment  of   industrial   and  agricultural  boarding-schools, 
compelling  attendance  of  all  between  seven  and  seventeen  years  of 
age. 

8.  Issues  of  supplies  to  be  made  to  heads  of  families. 

9.  Increase  in  salaries  of  Indian  agents. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CLINTON  B.  FISK, 

Chairman,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
E.  M.  K1NGSLEY, 

New  York. 

A.  0.  BAESTOW, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

B.  EUSH  EGBERTS, 

Sandy  Spring,  Md. 
W.  H.  LYON, 

New  York. 
JOHN  D.  LANG, 

Vassalborough,  Me. 
WM.  BINGHAM, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
D.  H.  JEEOME, 

Saginaw,  Michigan. 
WM.  STICKNEY, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
U.  S.  GRANT, 

President  oj  the  United  States. 
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APPENDIX  A. 
REPORT  OF  SIOUX  COMMISSION. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  18, 1876. 

SIR  :  The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
the  Sioux  Indians,  parties  to  the  treaty  of  1868,  pursuant  to  the  following  provisions  of 
an  act  of  Congress  passed  August  15,  1876,  which  "  provided  that  none  of  said  sums 
appropriated  for  said  Indians  shall  be  paid  to  any  baud  thereof  while  said  band  is  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  against  the  white  people ;  and  hereafter  there  shall  be  no  appro- 
priations made  for  the  subsistence  of  said  Indians  unless  they  shall  first  agree  to  re- 
linquish all  right  and  claim  to  any  country  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  permanent 
reservation  established  by  the  treaty  of  1868  for  said  Indians,  and  also  so  much  of  the 
said  permanent  reservation  as  lies  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  third  meridian  of  lon- 
gitude ;  and  shall  also  grant  the  right  of  way  over  said  reservation  to  the  country  thus 
ceded  for  wagon  or  other  roads  from  convenient  and  accessible  points  on  the  Missouri 
River,  in  all  not  more  than  three  in  number;  and  unless  they  will  receive  all  supplies 
herein  provided  for  by  said  treaty  of  1868,  at  such  points  and  places  on  their  reserva- 
tion, and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Missouri  River,  as  the  President  may  designate ;  *  * 
*  *  and  provided  also  that  no  further  appropriation  for  said  Sioux  Indians  shall  here- 
after be  made  until  some  stipulation,  agreement,  or  arrangement  shall  have  been  en- 
tered into  by  said  Indians  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  which  is  calculated 
and  designed  to  enable  said  Indians  to  become  self-supporting,"  respectfully  report : 

The  commission  accepted  the  trust  confided  to  them  under  the  grave  responsibility 
that  if  they  failed  in  their  mission  the  twenty  thousand  friendly  Indians  at  the  agencies 
must  either  starve  or  join  the  hostile  Indians. 

We  held  our  first  meeting  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  August  28,  1876.  All  the  members  of 
the  commission  were  present,  with  the  secretary  and  official  interpreter. 

General  H.  H.  Sibley  informed  his  colleagues  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  accom- 
pany them,  on  account  of  his  ill  health.  At  our  request  he  gave  us  his  views  upon 
our  relations  to  the  Sioux  Indians.  We  deeply  regretted  that  he  could  not  assist  us 
in  our  arduous  duties,  for  which,  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian  character  and 
his  long  experience  with  the  Sioux  in  peace  and  war,  he  was  so  well  qualified. 

Our  first  council  was  held  on  the  7th  day  of  September  at  Red  Cloud  agency,  with 
the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Ogallalla  Sioux  and  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arap- 
ahoes,  who  represented  4,901  Indians  who  were  then  present  at  the  agency.  Red 
Cloud  and  other  of  the  chiefs  met  us  upon  our  arrival  with  warm  welcomes,  and  said 
with  deep  earnestness,  "We  are  glad  to  see  you;  you  have  come  to  save  us  from 
death." 

We  submitted  to  the  Indians  the  conditions  required  by  Congress,  and  stated  that 
we  had  no  authority  to  change  them  in  any  particular.  We  assured  them  that  Con- 
gress and  the  President  had  given  us  full  authority  to  devise  a  plan  to  save  their 
people  from  death  and  lead  them  to  civilization.  The  plan  submitted  by  us  was  as 
follows : 

1.  To  provide  ample  rations  for  their  subsistence  until  able  to  support  themselves, 
such  rations  in  all  cases  to  be  issued  to  the  head  of  each  separate  family. 

2.  That  when  said  Indians  shall  be  located  upon  land  suitable  for  cultivation, 
rations  shall  be  issued  only  to  those  persons  who  labor,  the  sick,  infirm,  and  aged 
excepted. 

3.  That  whenever  the  Government  shall  establish  schools,  as  provided  by  the  treaty 
of  1868,  no  rations  shall  be  issued  to  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen 
years,  the  sick  and  infirm  excepted,  unless  said  children  shall  regularly  attend  school. 

4.  That  whenever  any  one  of  the  Indians  shall  in  good  faith  begin  to  cultivate  the 
soil  he  shall  have  a  title  to  his  land  and  receive  aid  to  build  a  house. 

5.  That  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  select  as  many 
headmen  from  each  band  to  maintain  order  as  the  President  may  deem  necessary. 

6.  That  all  agents,  traders,  farmers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  other  employe's  of 
the  Government  within  their  reservation  shall  be  lawfully  married  and  living  with 
their  families  on  the  reservation. 

7.  That  no  person  of  white  or  mixed  blood,  whose  fitness  morally  or  otherwise  is  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aftairs,  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Indians,  shall  receive  any  benefit  from  this  agreement  or  former  treaties,  and  may  be 
expelled  from  the  reservation. 
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These  provisions  were  carefully  explained  and  interpreted,  and  were  thoroughly 
understood  by  all  the  Indians.  A  copy  of  the  agreement  was  given  to  them  to  take 
to  their  own  council. 

The  Indians  were  in  council  at  their  camp  on  Shadron  Creek  until  the  14th,  when 
we  requested  an  answer.  Chief  Little  Wound  came  to  the  agency  and  said,  "  You  are 
wise  men  and  you  have  had  time.  Our  councils  may  not  seem  of  much  importance  to 
you,  but  to  us  it  seems  a  very  serious  matter  to  give  up  our  country.  You  must  have 
patience  and  bear  with  us."  We  held  council  with  the  Indians  on  the  19th  and  20th 
of  September,  and  after  mutual  explanations  the  agreement  was  duly  signed. 

On  the  21st,  we  proceeded  to  Spotted  Tail  agency  to  receive  an  answer  to  the  same 
propositions,  which  had  been  submitted  by  two  of  our  number  on  the  14th.  After  two 
days'  council  with  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Brule"  Sioux,  who  represented  4,607 
Indians  then  at  this  agency,  the  agreement  was  duly  signed. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  the  commission,  by  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  detailed  Col.  A.  G.  Boone  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Daniels  as  a  committee  to  take  a 
delegation  of  the  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  Indians  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

We  arrived  at  Standing  Rock  agency  on  October  9,  and  submitted  the  propositions 
to  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Yanktonais,  Uncpapas,  and  Black- 
feet  Sioux,  who  represented  2,344  Indians  then  present  at  this  agency.  The  agreement 
was  signed  on  the  evening  of  the  llth. 

We  reached  Cheyenne  River  agency  on  the  13th,  and  submitted  the  propositions  to 
the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Sans  Arcs,  Two  Kettles,  Minneconjoux,  and  Blackfeet 
Sioux,  who  represented  2,929  Indians  then  present  at  this  agency.  The  agreement  was 
signed  on  the  evening  of  the  16th. 

We  arrived  at  Crow  Creek  agency  on  the  20th,  and  met  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of 
the  Lower  Yanktonais,  who  represented  1,213  Indians  then  present  at  this  agency. 
The  agreement  was  signed  on  the  21st. 

We  reached  Lower  Brule"  agency  on  the  23d,  and  met  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the 
Lower  Brule",  who  represented  1,002  Indians  then  present  at  this  agency.  The  agree- 
ment was  signed  ou  the  evening  of  the  24th. 

We  reached  Santee  agency  on  the  26th,  and  met  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  San- 
tee  Sioux,  who  represented  855  Indians  then  present  at  this  agency.  The  agreement 
was  signed  on  the  27th. 

At  all  of  these  agencies  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  were  made  perfectly  plain 
to  the  Indians,  having  been  fully  explained  to  them.  The  Indians  on  the  Missouri 
River,  with  the  exception  of  the  Santees,  objected  to  visiting  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
a  supplementary  clause  was  made,  exempting  them ''from  that  part  of  the  agreement. 

We  finished  our  labors  in  the  Indian  country  with  our  hearts  full  of  gratitude  to 
God,  who  had  guarded  and  protected  us,  and  had  directed  our  labors  to  a  successful 
issue.  We  owe  much  of  our  success  to  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  Rev.  S.  D.  Hininan, 
in  faithfully  interpreting  our  views  to  the  Indians.  He  took  part  in  all  our  delibera- 
tions, and  we  gained  much  valuable  information  from  his  long  experience  in  Indian 
affairs  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian  chaarcter. 

We  desire  to  express  our  obligations  to  our  secretary,  C.  M.  Hendley,  for  his  faithful 
labors,  and  for  the  economical  and  judicious  expenditure  of  moneys  intrusted  to  his 
care.  It  was  owing  to  his  ability  in  stenographic  reporting  that  we  were  able  to  pre- 
serve a  faithful  report  of  every  speech  made  by  the  Indians  and  the  commission. 

While  the  Indians  received  us  as  friends,  and  listened  with  kind  attention  to  our 
propositions,  we  were  painfully  impressed  with  their  lack  of  confidence  in  the  pledges 
of  the  Government.  At  times  they  told  their  story  of  wrongs  with  such  impassioned 
earnestness  that  our  cheeks  crimsoned  with  shame.  In  their  speeches,  the  recital  of 
the  wrongs  which  their  people  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  whites,  the  arraign- 
ment of  the  Government  for  gross  acts  of  injustice  and  fraud,  the  description  of  treaties 
made  only  to  be  broken,  the  doubts  and  distrusts  of  present  professions  of  friendship 
and  good-will,  were  portrayed  in  colors  so  vivid  and  language  so  terse,  that  admiration 
and  surprise  would  have  kept  us  silent  had  not  shame  and  humiliation  done  so.  That 
which  made  this  arraignment  more  telling  was  that  it  often  came  from  the  lips  of  men 
who  were  our  friends,  and  who  have  hoped  against  hope  that  the  day  might  come  when 
their  wrongs  would  be  redressed. 

Said  a  chief  to  a  member  of  our  commission,  "  If  you  white  men  bad  a  country  which 
was  very  valuable,  which  had  always  belonged  to  your  people,  and  which  the  Great 
Father  had  promised  should  be  yours  forever,  and  men  of  another  race  came  to  take  it 
away  by  force,  what  would  your  people  do?  Would  they  fight?" 

Another  chief  said,  <ll  am  glad  to  see  you  ;  you  are  our  friends,  but  I  hear  that  you 
have  come  to  move  us.  Tell  your  people  that  since  the  Great  Father  promised  that  we 
should  never  be  removed  we  have  been  removed  five  times."  He  added,  with  bitter 
irony,  "  I  think  you  had  better  put  the  Indians  on  wheels  and  you  can  run  them  about 
wherever  you  wish." 

Again  and  again  the  Indians  spoke  with  sorrow  of  the  present  war,  and  urged  us  to 
"  rub  it  out."  They  said,  "  Tell  the  white  people  that  this  is  not  an  Indian  war;  it  is 
a  white  man's  war."  It  seemed  strange  for  Christian  men  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  a 
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savage,  "  A  great  many  widows  and  orphans  have  been  made  on  both  sides.  It  is  time 
to  ask  who  is  to  take  care  of  them.  This  matter  has  not  been  begun  with  judgment;" 
and  then,  with  deep  earnestness,  he  added,  "  It  is  displeasing  to  the  Great  Spirit."  It 
made  your  commissioners  remember  the  words  of  Jefferson,  <l  I  tremble  for  my  conn- 
try  when  I  remember  that  God  is  just." 

The  accompanying  report  of  Messrs.  Boone  and  Daniels  will  show  the  character  of 
the  country  visited  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  impression  made  upon  the  minds 
of  the  delegation  from  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  agencies.  Under  our  instructions, 
these  Indians  had  the  option  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory  or  the  Missouri  River. 
From  the  information  received  the  commission  believe  that,  if  the  Indians  are  to  be 
made  self-supporting  as  speedily  as  possible,  they  ought  to  be  removed  to  the  Indian 
Territory  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable.  We  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  these 
Indians  can,  for  the  present,  find  homes  on  the  Missouri  River;  but  we  do  not  think 
they  will  ever  become  a  self-sustaining  people  there.  We  do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  advisable  at  this  time  to  remove  the  large  proportion  of  the  Sioux  to  the  Indian 
Territory ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  valuable  country  upon  which 
Indians  can  be  located,  that  this  country  has  been  set  apart  by  the  most  solemn  guar- 
antees as  the  future  home  of  the  Indians,  that  to  open  any  part  of  this  Territory  to 
white  settlers  would  be  a  violation  of  the  nation's  plighted  faith,  and  that  here  the 
Indians  can  become  a  self-supporting  people,  we  believe  that  it  is  just  and  humane  to 
remove  to  this  Territory,  from  time  to  time,  bodies  of  the  Sioux  who  are  ready  and 
prepared  to  live  by  labor. 

We  recommend  that  the  Upper  Yauktonais  at  Standing  Rock  be  joined  to  the  Lower 
Yanktonais  at  Crow  Creek  agency.  It  would  involve  no  additional  expense  for  agency 
buildings  or  employe's  ;  and  we  think  the  location,  for  soil  and  timber,  is  equal  to  any 
on  this  part  of  the  Missouri  River. 

We  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  that  the 
Poncas,  who  speak  the  same  language,  shall  be  removed  to  the.  Osage  reservation  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  If  the  Upper  Ernie's  at  Spotted  Tail  agency  elect  to  remove  to 
the  Missouri  River,  we  recommend  that  they  be  located  on  the  Ponca  reservation.  In 
case  they  should  go  to  the  Indian  Territory,  we  recommend  that  this  reservation  be 
given  to  the  Indians  now  at  Cheyenne  River  agency. 

We  recommend  that,  in  case  the  Red  Cloud  Indians  decide  to  go  to  the  Missouri 
River,  they  be  located  at  the  Standing  Rock  agency.  In  that  case  the  Cheyenne  River 
agency  Indians  could  be  located  at  the  Great  Bend.  The  liability  to  drought,  the 
plague  of  locusts,  and  tlje  character  of  the  soil  make  this  country  better  fitted  for  a 
pastoral  than  an  agricultural  people.  If  the  Indians  remain  here  permanently,  it  must 
be  long  years  before  they  can  become  self-supporting.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
surest  way  to  aid  them  in  civilization  will  be  to  furnish  them,  under  proper  restrictions, 
cattle,  and  teach  them  stock-raising. 

Our  examination  of  this  country  was  necessarily  slight.  We  recommend  that,  before 
any  considerable  expense  is  incurred  in  the  permanent  location  of  Indians  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  country  be  made  by  competent  men. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Sioux  Indians  is  such  as  to  awaken  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy. They  were  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  Indians  on  this  continent.  Nicolet,  who 
visited  the  different  tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  said  that  they  were  superior  to 
any  wild  men  whom  he  had  seen.  They  were  our  friends.  The  officers  of  the  North- 
west Fur  Company  bear  testimony  to  their  uniform  friendship  to  the  whites.  They 
say  that  it  was  the  boast  of  the  Sioux  in  every  council  for  thirty-five  years  that  their 
hands  had  not  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  white  man.  (See  Sibley's  letter.)  If 
many  of  this  powerful  tribe  have  been  changed  to  relentless  foes,  we  must  not  forget 
that  it  is  the  simple  outcome  of  our  own  Indian  training-school.  They  occupied  the 
greater  portion  of  a  territory  which  extended  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  from  the  British  possessions  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Kansas.  They 
lived  by  the  chase.  The  fish  of  their  lakes  and  rivers,  the  herds  of  deer,  elk,  and  buf- 
falo in  forests  and  prairies,  the  wild  rice  and  fruits,  made  their  country  an  Indian 
paradise. 

In  1845  the  Government  made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Ogallalla,  Teton 
Yankton,  and  Yanktonais  Sioux.  The  Indians  admitted  that  their  residence  was 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  acknowledged  its  supremacy,  and 
claimed  its  protection.  The  United  States  pledged  to  them  its  protection,  and  agreed 
"  to  extend  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  such  benefits  and  acts  of  kindness  as  may  be 
convenient,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  just  and  proper."  From  1825  to  1851 
a  few  unimportant  treaties,  designed  to  meet  some  emergency,  were  made.  In  1851 
the  vast  emigration  to  California  across  the  Indian  Territory  made  a  new  treaty 
necessary.  This  was  made  at  Fort  Laramie  in  September,  1851,  "  between  the 
United  States  and  Sioux  or  Dacotahs,  the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Crows,  Assinaboines, 
Gros  Ventres,  Mandans,  and  Arickarees,  residing  south  of  the  Missouri  River  and  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  of  the  boundary-lines  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico." 
This  treaty  establishes  and  confirms  peaceful  relations;  the  Indians  "  agree  to  abstain 
from  all  hostilities  against  each  other ;"  they  concede  to  the  United  States  the  right  to 
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make  military  or  other  roads  across  their  territory,  and  they  agree  to  make  full  resti- 
tution for  any  wrongs  committed  by  them  upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  while 
passing  through  their  territories.  The  Government  agrees  to  pay  to  these  Indians  the 
sum  of  $50,000  for  fifty  years.  The  Senate  amended  the  treaty  by  limiting  the  appro- 
priation to  ten  years.  This  amendment  was  never  submitted  to  the  Indians.  They 
believed  that  the  original  treaty  was  in  force.  It  is  now  more  than  ten  years  since  the 
appropriation  ceased.  It  is  believed  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  Powder  River  war. 
.Generals  Sherman,  Harney,  Terry,  and  others  use  these  words: 

"  The  moment  the  war  of  the  rebellion  was  over,  thousands  of  our  people  turned  their 
attention  toward  the  treasures  of  Montana.  The  Indian  was  forgotten.  It  did  not 
occur  to  any  man  that  this  poor,  despised  red  man  was  the  original  discoverer  and  sole 
occupant  for  many  centuries  of  every  mountain  seamed  with  quartz  and  every  stream 
whose  yellow  sand  glittered  in  the  noonday  sun.  He  asked  to  retain  only  a  secluded 
spot  where  the  buffalo  and  elk  could  live,  and  that  spot  he  would  make  his  home.  The 
truth  is,  no  place  was  left  for  him." 

The  conflicts  which  grew  out  of  our  bad  faith  induced  Congress  to  create  a  mixed 
commission  of  representative  men  from  the  Army  and  civil  life,  to  establish  peace  with 
hostile  Indians,  to  ascertain  their  causes  of  complaint,  and,  if  deemed  advisable,  to 
make  treaties  with  them  which  should  remove  all  causes  of  war,  protect  the  frontier 
settlements,  and  lead  to  the  civilization  of  the  Indians.  Generals  W.  T.  Sherman,  W. 
S.  Harney,  Alfred  H.  Terry,  and  C.  C.  Augur,  and  Messrs.  N.  G.  Taylor,  J.  B.  Hender- 
son, S.  F.  Tappan,  and  J.  B.  Sanborn,  composed  that  commission. 

After  the  most  careful  examination  into  the  causes  of  this  war,  these  gentlemen  de- 
clare that  we  are  alone  responsible.  They  use  words  which  ought  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  and  read  by  every  citizen.  They  say :  "  The  Indian,  although  a  barbarian, 
is  yet  a  man  susceptible  to  those  feelings  which  respond  to  magnanimity  and  kindness. 
The  injunction  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us  is  not  confined  to  race,  but  is  as  broad 
as  humanity  itself.  This  truth,  for  the  practical  man  seeking  a  solution  of  these 
troubles,  will  serve  a  better  purpose  than  whole  pages  of  theories  upon  Indian  charac- 
ter." It  was  found  by  the  commission  that  the  Indians  were  not  willing  to  make  an- 
other treaty  unless  they  could  have  the  pledge  that  no  white  man  should  ever  enter  the 
territory  guaranteed  to  them.  The  commissioners  evidently  sympathized  with  the 
fears  of  the  Indians,  for  they  say:  "  If  the  lands  of  the  white  man  are  taken,  civiliza- 
tion justifies  him  in  resisting  the  invader.  Civilization  does  more  than  this  ;  it  brands 
him  as  a  coward  and  a  slave  if  he  submit  to  the  wrong.  Here  civilization  made  its 
own  compact  and  guaranteed  the  rights  of  the  weaker  party.  It  did  not  stand  by  the 
guarantee.  The  treaty  was  broken,  but  not  by  the  savage.  If  the  savage  resists,  civ- 
ilization, with  the  Ten  Commandments  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  de- 
mands his  immediate  extermination.  That  he  goes  to  war  is  not  astonishing.  He  is 
often  compelled  to  do  so.  Wrongs  are  borne  by  him  in  silence  that  never  fail  to  drive 
civilized  men  to  deeds  of  violence.  Among  civilized  men  war  usually  springs  from  a 
sense  of  injustice.  The  best  possible  way,  then,  to  avoid  war  is  to  do  no  act  of  injus- 
tice. When  we  learn  that  the  same  rule  holds  good  with  Indians,  the  chief  difficulty 
is  removed.  But  it  is  said  that  our  wars  with  them  have  been  almost  constant.  Have 
we  been  uniformly  unjust  ?  We  answer  unhesitatingly,  'Yes.'"  These  are  words 
wrung  from  brave  men,  who  had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the  country.  They 
were  compelled  to  confess  the  nation's  shame,  by  the  facts  which  they  had  themselves 
investigated.  They  consulted  the  Government  and  agreed  to  the  conditions  required 
by  the  Indians.  They  did  more;  they  pledged,  so  far  as  they  could  do,  their  solemn 
faith  that  this  treaty  should  be  observed. 

We  need  not  recapitulate  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  It  guaranteed  the  Indian's 
right  to  hunt  in  the  Powder  River  country  where  there  were  plenty  of  buffalo,  and 
pledged  the  aid  needed  by  a  nomadic  race.  The  treaty  made  provision  for  those  who 
remained  on  the  reservation  to  aid  them  in  the  work  of  civilization.  This  treaty,  after 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  presented  in  the  report,  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  and 
approved  by  the  President.  Every  sentiment  of  honor,  justice,  and  kindness  demanded 
that  it  should  be  faithfully  observed. 

Treaties  are  made  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  declared  them  binding  upon  the  nation. 
Pity  for  the  poor  and  helpless,  and  fear  of  the  judgments  of  God,  ought  to  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  stand  by  its  plighted  faith.  The  Constitution 
says  that  "All  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." The  ordinance  passed  for  the  government  of  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  River,  July,  1787,  declares  that  the  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  be  ob- 
served toward  the  Indians ;  their  lands  and  property  shall  never  be  taken  from  them 
without  their  consent,  and  in  their  property,  rights,  and  liberty  they  never  shall  be 
invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congress  ;  but  laws 
founded  in  justice  and  humanity  shall  from  time  to  time  be  made  for  preventing 
wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and  for  preserving  peace  and  friendship  with  them.  From 
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the  days  of  George  Washington,  every  President  has  in  some  form  joined  with  Congress 
in  a  solemn  pledge  that  this  organic  law  of  the  nation  shall  be  observed.  In  the  light 
of  recent  events  we  may  ask  by  what  authority  has  war  been  inaugurated  with  the 
Sioux  Indians,  their  property  seized  without  discrimination  between  friends  or  foes, 
contrary  to  the  express  provisions  of  this  ordinance,  and  when  our  own  people  and  the 
whole  civilized  world  know  we  are  the  aggressors.  It  has  been  claimed  that  all  Indian* 
who  are  found  outside  of  their  reservation  shall  be  regarded  as  hostile.  We  find  that 
in  a  report  made  by  General  W.  S.  Harney,  November  23,  1868,  then  in  charge  of  the 
Sioux  Indians,  he  s*ays:  "  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  commencement  of  this  work,  and  can  unhesitatingly  declare  that  to  secure  per- 
petual peace  with  the  Sioux  Indians  it  is  only  necessary  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  made  by  the  Peace  Commission."  It  shows  the  friendly  character  of  the  Sioux 
in  the  winter  of  1868  and  1869. 

June  29,  1869,  General  Sheridan  says,  in  an  official  order,  all  Indians  when  on  their 
proper  reservations  are  under  the  exclusive  control  and  jurisdiction  of  their  agents  ; 
they  will  not  be  interfered  with'in  any  manner  by  the  military  authority,  except  upon 
requisition  of  the  special  agent  resident  with  them,  his  superintendent,  or  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington.  Outside  the  well-defined  limits  of  the  reservation 
they  are  under  the  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  military  authority,  and 
as  a  rule  will  be  considered  hostile. 

The  above  order  is  the  more  surprising  to  us  when  we  remember  that  the  treaty  made 
by  General  Sherman  and  others  expressly  provided  that  these  Indians  might  hunt  upon 


the  Indians  may  hunt  in  the  unceded  territory  north  and  west  of  the  Sioux  reservation, 
and  until  last  year  they  had  the  right  to  hunt  in  Western  Nebraska.  We  believe  that 
our  failure  to  recognize  this  right  has  led  to  many  conflicts  between  the  citizens  and 
Army  of  the  United  States  and  the  Indians. 

In  1874,  the  late  lamented  General  Custer  made  an  expedition  to  the  Black  Hills.  It 
was  done  against  the  protest  of  the  Indians  and  their  friends,  and  in  plain,  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty.  Gold  was  discovered ;  white  men  flocked  to  the  El  Dorado.  The 
faith  of  the  Government  was  pledged  to  protect  the  Indians  against  all  intrusion  upon 
their  land.  In  the  words  of  those  who  made  the  treaty,  we  say,  "None  are  more  anx- 
ious than  we  to  see  this  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  developed  by  an  industrious,, 
thrifty,  and  enlightened  population.  We  would  only  be  understood  as  doubting  the 
purity  and  genuineness  of  that  civilization  which  reaches  its  ends  by  falsehood  and 
violence,  and  dispenses  blessings  that  spring  from  violated  rights." 

Notwithstanding  the  gross  violation  of  the  treaty,  no  open  war  ensued.  There  were 
instances  of  conflict  between  small  bands  of  Indians  and  whites ;  thefts  and  robberies 
were  committed ;  small  war-parties  made  raids  upon  the  settlements.  If  our  own  people 
had  a  sad  story  of  wrongs  suffered  from  the  Indians,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  In- 
dians, who  own  no  telegraph-lines,  who  have  no  press  and  no  reporters,  claimed  that 
they,  too,  had  been  the  victims  of  lawless  violence,  and  that  they  had  had  a  country  of 
untold  value  wrested  from  them  by  force.  Secretary  J.  D.  Cox,  speaking  of  like  con- 
flicts, under  date  of  March  7,  1870,  says:  "I  believe  that  any  fair  investigation  of  the 
origin  of  Indian  troubles  on  the  frontier,  will  show  that  it  is  unjust  to  put  the  whole 
blame  on  the  savages,  and  until  we  can  at  least  show  to  the  world  proofs  of  scrupu- 
lous good  faith  on  our  part,  we  shall  not  be  justified  in  treating  Indians  as  outlaws 
doomed  to  summary  destruction."  Major  General  Stanley  at  the  same  time  writes 
from  Dakota,  that  he  is  "  ashamed  longer  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
different  tribes  of  the  Sioux,  who  inquire  why  we  do  not  do  as  we  promised,  and  in 
their  vigorous  language  aver  that  we  have  lied."  Sitting  Bull,  who  had  refused  to 
come  under  treaty  relations  with  the  Government,  based  his  refusal  in  these  words,, 
sent  to  the  commission  of  which  Assistant  Secretary  Cowen  was  chairman :  "  When- 
ever you  have  found  a  white  man  who  will  tell  the  truth,  you  may  return,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you." 

In  1875,  a  commission  was  sent  out  to  treat  for  the  surrender  of  the  Black  Hills.  We 
believe  that  this  commission  failed  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  simply  because 
they  had  no  authority  to  offer  them  any  sum  which  would  be  a  just  equivalent  for 
their  right  in  the  Black  Hills,  or  which  gave  to  the  Indians  hopes  for  the  future. 

We  now  come  to  the  origin  of  the  present  war.  It  appears  that  Inspector  E.  C. 
Watkins,  under  date  of  November  9,  1875,  made  complaint  to  the  Indian  Bureau  that 
Sitting  Bull  and  other  Indians  with  him,  residing  in  the  unceded  territory,  were  en- 
gaged in  making  raids  upon  friendly  Indians  and  the  white  settlers  of  Montana.  He 
recommended  that  "a  force  of  one  thousand  men  should  be  sent  to  compel  them  to 
submit  to  the  Government."  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  referred  this  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  consideration  and  action.  In  the  letters  of  Generals  Terry,  Sher- 
idan, and  Sherman,  and  those  of  the  officials  of  the  War  and  Interior  Departments,  we 
find  no  reference  to  any  hostile  Indians  except  the  "followers  of  Sitting  Bull." 

We  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  compelling  hostile  Indians  to  submit  to  the  authority 
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of  the  Government.  It  is  alike  unjust  to  friendly  Indians  and  to  the  whites  when  the 
lawless  and  turbulent  are  allowed  to  go  unpunished.  The  Indians  and  their  friends 
have  always  complained  of  this  neglect.  But  we  do  deplore  any  action  which  makes 
no  discrimination  between  friends  and  foes,  and  which  overwhelms  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1875-76,  many  Indians  from  the  different  agencies 
went  out  with  the  consent  of  their  agents  to  hunt  buffalo  in  this  unceded  territory. 
They  had  the  right  to  do  this  under  the  treaty.  There  was  more  reason  for  them  to  go 
at  this  time,  because  there  was  an  insufficient  supply  of  provisions  at  the  agencies. 
December  6,  1875,  the  late  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  sent  instructions  to  the  sev- 
eral agents  to  notify  the  Indians  in  the  unceded  territory  to  come  to  the  agencies  be- 
fore the  31st  of  January,  1876,  or  that  they  would  be  regarded  as  hostile.  This  letter 
reached  the  Cheyenne  River  agency  on  the  20th  and  Standing  Rock  on  the  22d.  Agent 
Bingham  says,  under  date  January  26,  1876,  that  "  the  Indians  have  never  been  so 
quiet  or  friendly-disposed  as  they  are  now,  and  the  intimation  of  a  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties was  a  surprise  not  only  to  me  but  to  all  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge."  The 
runner  who  was  sent  by  Agent  Bingham  to  notify  the  Indians  to  return  to  the  agency 
was  not  able  to  return  himself  until  February  11,  1876.  He  brought  back  word  that 
"  the  Indians  received  the  invitation  and  warning  in  good  spirit  and  without  any  ex- 
hibition of  ill-feeling.  They  answered  that  they  were  then  engaged  in  hunting  buffalo 
and  could  not  accept  the  invitation  at  present,  but  would  return  to  the  agency  early 
in  the  spring." 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  one  of  the  messengers  sent  out  by  the  agents  was  able 
to  return  to  his  agency  by  the  time  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  return  of  the  Indians. 
It  is  very  easy  to  understand  why  the  most  friendly  Indians  should  hesitate  to  traverse 
a  pathless  country  without  fuel  or  shelter,  at  a  time  of  year  when  fearful  storms  endan- 
ger human  life,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  they  would  find  a  limited  supply  of  pro- 
visions at  the  agency.  In  General  Sheridan's  report  of  November  25,  1876,  we  find 
that  he  states  that  on  account  of  the  terrible  severity  of  a  Dakota  winter  the  Army 
were  compelled  to  suspend  operations.  If  our  soldiers  were  frost-bitten  and  unable  to 
remain  in  the  field  even  with  their  comfortable  clothing  and  supply-train,  we  can 
Judge  whether  it  was  practicable  for  women  and  children  to  cross  this  inhospitable 
wilderness  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

It  is  an  undoubted  truth  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  Indians  who  are  now  absent 
from  the  agencies.  They  are  of  three  classes : 

1st.  The  larger  part  made  up  of  those  who  go  every  year  to  hunt  the  buffalo  in  the 
country  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone,  as  provided  in  the  treaty  ; 

2d.  Those  who  became  alarmed  and  left  the  agencies  when  they  saw  large  bodies  of 
troops  camped  among  them  ;  and 

3d.  Those  who  voluntarily  left  the  friendly  Indians  and  joined  the  fortunes  of  Sit- 
ting Bull.  The  absence  of  these  Indians  from  the  agencies  when  the  recent  census 
was  taken  is  liable  to  mislead  Congress  in  making  their  estimates  for  the  future  support 
of  the  Sioux  Indians. 

The  charge  is  made  that  the  agency  Indians  are  hostile,  and  that  they  have  furnished 
ammunition  and  supplies  to  the  Indians  with  Sitting  Bull.  When  we  remember  that 
during  a  very  considerable  portion  of  this  year  there  was  a  deficiency  of  provisions  a't 
all  the  agencies,  and  that  Indians  left  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  agents 
to  procure  food,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  hostiles  received  their  supplies  from  agency 
Indians,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  Indians  have  procured  their  improved  arms  and 
ammunition  at  the  agencies.  There  is  water-navigation  for  3,000  miles  through  this 
territory,  and  an  unguarded  border  of  several  hundred  miles  along  the  Canadian  frontier. 
So  long  as  the  Indians  will  sell  buffalo-robes  at  a  low  price  and  pay  two  prices  for  guns, 
the  greed  of  white  men  will  furnish  them.  It  is  gross  injustice  to  the  agents  and  the 
Interior  Department  to  accuse  them  of  furnishing  arms  and  ammunition  for  Indians  to 
fight  our  Army  and  murder  our  citizens. 

Of  the  results  of  this  year's  war  we  have  no  wish  to  speak.  It  is  a  heart-rending 
record  of  the  slaughter  of  many  of  the  bravest  of  our  Army.  It  has  not  only  carried 
desolation  and  woe  to  hundreds  of  our  hearth-stones,  but  has  added  to  the  cup  of 
anguish  which  we  have  pressed  to  the  lips  of  the  Indian.  We  fear  that  when  others 
shall  examine  it  in  the  light  of  history,  they  will  repeat  the  words  of  the  officers  who 
penned  the  report  of  1868  :  "  The  results  of  the  year's  campaign  satisfied  all  reasonable 
men  that  the  war  was  useless  and  expensive.  To  those  who  reflected  on  the  subject, 
knowing  the  facts,  the  war  was  something  more  than  useless  and  expensive;  it  was 
dishonorable  to  the  nation  and  disgraceful  to  those  who  originated  it." 

We  hardly  know  how  to  frame  in  words  the  feelings  of  shame  and  sorrow  which  fill 
our  hearts  as  we  recall  the  long  record  of  the  broken  faith  of  our  Government.  It  is 
made  more  sad,  in  that  the  rejoicings  of  our  centennial  year  are  mingled  with  the  wail 
of  sorrow  of  widows  and  orphans  made  by  a  needless  Indian  war,  and  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  expended  more  money  in  this  war  than  all  the  religious  bodies  of  our  country 
have  spent  in  Indian  missions  since  our  existence  as  a  nation. 

We  are  impelled,  in  this  connection,  to  submit  our  views  in  relation  to  the  manage- 
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ment  of  Indian  affairs.  Until  1832,  the  War  Department  had  the  entire  management 
of  the  Indians,  without  the  machinery  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  The  chief  duties  were 
performed  by  post-commanders,  subject  to  the  Army  rules  in  making  disbursements. 
After  a  trial  of  this  mode  of  dealing  with  Indians  for  half  a  century,  the  Hon.  James 
Barbour,  Secretary  of  War  under  President  J.  Q.  Adams,  frankly  states,  in  an  official 
document,  "  That  we  have  essentially  failed,  the  sad  experience  of  every  day  but  too 
strongly  testifies."  It  is  now,  therefore,  that  "  a  most  solemn  question  addresses  itself 
to  the  American  people,  and  whose  answer  is  full  of  grave  responsibility.  Shall  we  go 
on  quietly  in  a  course  which  threatens  their  extinction,  while  their  past  suffering  and 
future  prospects  so  pathetically  appeal  to  our  compassion  ?  The  responsibility  to  which 
I  refer  is  what  a  nation  owes  to  itself,  to  its  future  character  in  all  time  to  come.  For 
next  to  the  means  of  self-defense  and  the  blessings  of  free  government,  stands,  in  point 
of  importance,  the  character  of  a  nation." 

In  1832,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  ;  but,  by  order  of  the  President,  he  was  made  subject  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who  prescribed  rules  and  regulations  for  his  government.  The  provisions  of  this 
act  were  so  defective  that,  in  1834,  a  committee  of  Congress,  who  made  an  investigation 
into  its  affairs,  declared  that  immediate  revision  was  imperatively  demanded.  This 
report  says  "  the  system  is  expensive,  inefficient,  and  irresponsible." 

In  1842,  another  committee  of  Congress  examined  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  in 
the  War  Department,  and  said  :  "  The  evidence  is  submitted  as  to  the  general  manage- 
ment and  condition  of  Indian  affairs.  It  exhibits  an  almost  total  want  of  method  and 
punctuality,  equally  unjust  to  the  Government  and  the  tribes  to  whom  we  have  vol- 
untarily assumed  obligations  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  disregard.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  accounts  of  millions  of  expenditure  have  been  so  loosely  kept  as  scarcely  to 
furnish  a  trace  or  explanation  of  large  sums,  and  that  others  have  been  misapplied,  so 
as  to  impose  serious  losses  on  the  Indians  and  heavy  responsibility  on  the  Govern- 
ment ;  that  in  some  books  (the  only  record  of  these  accounts)  no  entries  have  been 
made  for  a  period  of  several  years,  and  that  where  entries  have  been  made,  the  very 
clerks  who  kept  them  could  not  state  an  account  from  them." 

Notwithstanding  this  report,  no  change  was  made  until  1849,  when  the  bureau  was 
transferred  to  the  Interior  Department.  This  transfer  did  not  emancipate  the  bureau. 
It  was  left  in  a  subordinate  position,  subject  to  the  control  of  a  Secretary  who,  what- 
ever his  ability  and  integrity  and  desire  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  Indians  faithfully, 
has  found  it  impossible  to  devote  that  personal  attention  to  Indian  affairs  which  their 
importance  demands. 

If  we  trace  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  Interior  Department  since  1849, 
we  find  much  to  call  for  prompt  acbion  to  remedy  existing  evils. 

We  submit  that  the  remedy  for  these  evils  is  not  to  be  found  by  again  placing  the 
care  of  the  Indians  in  the  War  Department.  It  had  this  duty  for  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century,  and  during  the  whole  period  there  is  no  page  in  the  history  of  our 
Indian  management  upon  which  our  recollection  can  linger  with  emotions  of  pleasure. 
We  do  not  question  the  integrity  of  the  officers  of  the  Army.  We  concede  to  them  the 
same  ability  and  integrity  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  professions.  No  one  will  con- 
tend that,  in  order  to  insure  integrity  in  the  administration  of  the  postal  service,  the 
land  department,  or  the  customs,  it  is  necessary  to  remit  these  departments  to  the 
Army  ;  and  yet,  if  the  claim  be  allowed  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  every  department  should  not  be  controlled  by  the  Department  of 
War.  The  generals  who  made  the  treaty  of  1868  say,  "  If  we  intend  to  have  war  with 
them,  the  bureau  should  go  to  the  Secretary  of  War ;  if  we  intend  to  have  peace,  it 
should  be  in  a  civil  department.  In  our  judgment  such  wars  are  wholly  unnecessary, 
and,  hoping  that  the  Government  and  the  country  will  agree  with  us,  we  cannot  advise 
the  change." 

The  habits  and  tastes  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  are  foreign  to  those  patient  labors 
which  are  necessary  to  lead  a  savage  race  to  civilization.  The  officers  of  rank  and  ex- 
perience who  may,  in  some  degree,  be  fitted  for  this  work  would  not  accept  the  trust, 
and  we  fear  that  "this  responsible  position  would  be  either  intrusted  to  junior  officers 
or  to  men  who  had  been  foisted  into  the  Army  as  a  reward  for  political  services. 

We  cannot  see  that  any  reform  will  be  secured  by  the  removal  of  this  bureau  from 
one  building  to  another.  The  same  evils  complained  of  in  the  agents  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  will  follow  in  the  agents  of  the  War  Department.  The  whole  country  was 
excited  over  the  charges  of  fraud  which  were  made  against  the  civil  agent  at  Red 
Cloud  agency  for  the  overestimate  in  weight  in  beef-cattle  and  other  issues  to  the  In- 
dians. During  our  visit  at  this  agency  we  witnessed  an  issue  of  beef  made  under  di- 
rection of  an  officer  of  the  Army,  who  was  the  temporary  agent.  The  number  of  cat- 
tle issued  was  153,  and  the  average  weight  estimated  was  954  pounds.  This  average 
attracted  our  attention,  and  after  investigation  and  careful  calculation  by  an  experi- 
enced officer  of  the  Army,  it  was  believed  that  the  actual  weight  did  not  exceed 
786  pounds,  making  in  this  one  issue  a  loss  to  the  Indians  and  a  gain  to  the  con- 
tractor of  27,234  pounds  of  beef.  We  did  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  integrity 
of  the  officer  acting  as  Indian  agent.  There  were  no  scales,  and  we  doubt  whether  the 
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experience  of  this  agent  was  such  as  to  make  him  a  competent  judge  of  the  weight  of 
live  cattle. 

We  are  impelled  to  say  that  it  is  our  unanimous  recommendation  that  all  of  these 
Indians  ought  to  be  placed  as  speedily  as  possible  in  the  care  of  civil  agents. 

We  have  no  desire  to  criticise  the  strictly  military  operations  of  the  Army  ;  bnt  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  the  wrong  committed  against  friendly 
Indians  by  seizing  their  arms  and  ponies.  While  at  Cheyenne  River  agency  the  chiefs 
came  to  us  and  said  that  they  had  heard  a  rumor  that  the  arms  and  ponies  of  friendly 
Indians  were  to  be  seized.  They  said  this  rumor  had  already  caused  many  Indians  to 
leave  the  agency.  We  knew  that  the  civil  agents  and  some  of  the  military  officers  had 
assured  the  Indians  that  those  who  had  remained  at  the  agencies  should  not  be  disturbed, 
and  that  they  should  be  protected  in  their  persons  and  property.  We  therefore 
promptly  replied  that  they  need  have  no  fears,  their  property  would  not  be  taken. 
We  felt  that  it  was  a  wrong  to  this  commission  and  to  the  friendly  Indians  to  take 
from  them  their  ponies  and  arms.  The  wrong  was  greater  in  that  no  inventory  of  the 
individual  property  was  preserved,  and  we  understand  that  the  average  price  of  the 
ponies  sold  at  Laramie  did  not  reach  $5  each.  This  seizure  was  unjust,  and,  in  view 
of  the  facts,  cruel  to  the  Indians.  There  is  not  wood  enough  at  the  agencies  for  the 
use  of  the  Indians.  In  order  to  procure  fuel  for  their  families,  they  are  compelled  to 
camp  from  ten  to  forty  miles  from  the  agency.  They  must  travel  this  distance  once 
in  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  at  the  most  inclement  season  of  the  year,  in  order  to  receive 
rations.  We  fear  that  there  will  be  the  greatest  suffering,  even  if  some  of  them  do 
not  lose  their  lives.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  repay  these  friendly  Indians  honestly 
for  the  full  value  of  the  property  which  was  taken. 

After  long  and  careful  examination  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that  it 
is  wise  to  continue  the  humane  policy  inaugurated  by  President  Grant.  We  believe 
that  the  facts  will  prove  that  under  this  policy  more  has  been  done  in  the  work  of 
civilization  than  in  any  period  of  our  history.  It  has  accomplished  this  one  thing, 
that  those  who  were  placed  in  trust  of  the  national  honor  did  not  receive  their  appoint- 
ment as  a  reward  for  political  service. 

The  great  obstacle  to  its  complete  success  is  that  no  change  has  been  made  in  the 
laws  for  the  care  of  Indians.  The  Indian  is  left  without  the  protection  of  law  in  per- 
son, property,  or  life.  He  has  no  personal  rights.  He  has  no  redress  for  wrongs  in- 
flicted by  lawless  violence.  He  may  see  his  crops  destroyed,  his  wife  or  child  killed. 
His  only  redress  is  personal  revenge.  There  is  not  a  member  of  either  house  of  Con- 
gress who  does  not  know  that,  even  with  all  the  influences  of  Christian  civilization, 
schools,  churches,  and  social  restraints,  there  is  not  a  community  of  whites  which 
could  protect  itself  from  lawless  violence  under  the  same  eonditions  ;  and  yet  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  superior  virtue  of  a  savage  race  will  enable  it  to  achieve  civil- 
ization under  circumstances  which  would  wreck  our  own.  In  the  Indian's  wild  state 
he  has  a  rude  government  of  chiefs  and  headmen,  which  is  advisory  in  its  character. 
When  located  upon  reservations  under  the  charge  of  a  United  States  agent,  this  gov- 
ernment is  destroyed,  and  we  give  him  nothing  in  its  place. 

We  would  especially  call  attention  to  the  inadequate  laws  to  punish  white  men  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  Indians.  There  is  another  fearful  evil  in  the 
unlawful  marriages  of  white  men  to  Indian  women.  These  unions  are  made  after  the 
customs  of  the  Indians,  and  under  their  code  they  are  regarded  as  valid.  The  law 
should  declare  that  any  Indian  woman  who  thus  lives  with  a  white  man  is  his  lawful 
wife,  and  that  the  children  of  such  union  are  legitimate. 

The  fact  that  the  English  government  in  Canada  has  expended  no  money  in  Indian 
-wars  since  the  American  Revolution,  has  lost  no  lives  by  massacre,  has  had  no  deso- 
lated settlements,  and  that  its  Indians  are  to-day,  as  they  have  always  been,  loyal  to  the 
British  Crown,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  fulfilled  its  plighted  faith,  nas  given  to  its 
Indians  personal  rights  of  property  and  the  protection  of  law,  and  has  fostered  Chris- 
tian missions,  and  has  placed  over  its  Indians  agents  fitted  for  the  task  of  guiding  a 
savage  race  to  civilization,  and  who  generally  hold  their  office  during  good  behavior. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  is  the  inadequate  salary 
of  an  Indian  agent.  He  ought  to  be  a  man  of  ripe  experience  and  of  mature  age,  fitted 
to  superintend  the  building  of  houses,  the  opening  of  farms,  the  care  of  schools,  and  all 
those  mechanical  arts  which  are  necessary  for  the  work  of  civilization.  The  agency 
is  usually  remote  from  civilization.  The  expenses  of  living  are  greatly  increased.  It 
is  impossible  for  an  agent  to  live  with  his  family  on  his  meager  salary.  The  Depart- 
ment has  lost  some  of  its  most  valuable  agents  simply  because  they  would  not  steal, 
and  could  not  live  on  $1,500  a  year. 

Our  Indian  affairs  should  be  managed  by  an  independent  department.  It  ought  to 
have  at  its  head  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  nation,  whose  recommendations  would  be 
heeded,  and  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  could  confer  with  the  heads  of  the  War 
and  Interior  Departments,  and  devise  such  wise  and  just  plans  as  would  equally  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  of  our  own  citizens.  We  are  painfully  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  most  of  our  Indian  wars  have  not  only  been  cruel  and  unjust  to  the 
savage,  but  have  largely  grown  out  of  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between  different  de- 
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partments  of  the  Government.  The  head  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  already 
burdened  with  five  distinct  bureaus,  viz,  Pension,  Patent,  Land,  Education,  and  Indian. 
He  cannot  give  to  Indian  affairs  that  patient  attention  which  is  necessary  to  success. 
The  War  Department,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  unsuited  for  the  work  of  civilization. 
Officers  of  the  Army  are  not  fitted  by  inclination  or  training  to  teach  Indian  children 
to  read  and  write,  or  Indian  men  to  sow  and  reap.  If  by  placing  this  bureau  in  an 
independent  position  we  can  save  the  fearful  cost  of  one  Indian  war,  it  will  be  the 
wisest  economy.  « 

In  conclusion,  your  commission  respectfully  urge  that  eveiy  effort  shall  be  made  to 
secure  the  ratification  and  faithful  fulfillment  of  the  agreement  which  we  have  made 
by  direction  of  the  Government  with  this  hapless  people.  We  entered  upon  this  work 
with  full  knowledge  that  those  who  had  heretofore  made  treaties  with  these  Indians 
had  seen  their  promises  broken.  We  accepted  the  trust  as  a  solemn  duty  to  our 
country,  to  the  perishing,  and  to  God.  The  Indians  trusted  us.  There  were  times 
•when  we  trembled  as  we  heard  their  earnest  words  of  confidence  and  trust.  Said  a 
chief  who  signed  this  agreement,  as  he  handed  a  pipe  to  our  chairman,  "  Give  this 
pipe  of  peace  to  the  Great  Father.  When  we  give  and  another  receives  a  pipe  we 
regard  it  the  same  as  when  a  white  man  swears  on  the  Bible  in  court.  If  they  do  not 
speak  the  truth,  evil  will  happen."  We  are  confident  that  this  agreement  contains 
provisions  which,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  will  save  these  Indians  and  redress  some  of 
the  wrongs  which  furnish  the  darkest  page  of  our  history.  It  is  an  eternal  law  of  the 
government  of  God  that  whatsoever  a  nation  sows,  that  and  nothing  but  that  shall  it 
reap.  If  we  sow  broken  faith,  injustice,  and  wrong,  we  shall  reap  in  the  future,  as  we 
have  reaped  in  the  past,  a  harvest  of  sorrow  and  blood.  We  are  not  simply  dealing 
with  a  poor  perishing  race ;  we  are  dealing  with  God.  We  cannot  afford  to  delay 
longer  fulfilling  our  bounden  duty  to  those  from  whom  we  have  taken  that  country, 
the  possession  of  which  has  placed  us  in  the  forefront  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We 
make  it  our  boast  that  our  country  is  the  home  of  the  oppressed  of  all  lauds.  Dare 
we  forget  that  there  are  also  those  whom  we  have  made  homeless,  and  to  whom  we 
are  bound  to  give  protection  aiid  care? 

We  are  aware  that  many  of  our  people  think  that  the  only  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem  is  in  their  extermination.  We  would  remind  such  persons  that  there  is  only  One 
who  can  exterminate.  There  are  too  many  graves  within  our  borders  over  which  the 
grass  has  hardly  grown,  for  us  to  forget  that  God  is  just.  The  Indian  is  a  savage,  but 
he  is  also  a  man.  He  is  one  of  the  few  savage  men  who  clearly  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Great  Spirit.  He  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  has  a  passion- 
ate love  for  his  children.  He  loves  his  country.  He  will  gladly  die  for  his  tribe. 
Unless  we  deny  all  revealed  religion,  we  must  admit  that  he  has  the  right  to  share  in 
all  the  benefits  of  divine  revelation.  He  is  capable  of  civilization.  Amid  all  the 
obstacles,  the  wrongs,  and  evils  of  our  Indian  policy,  there  are  no  missions  which  show 
richer  rewards.  Thousands  of  this  poor  race,  who  were  once  as  poor  and  degraded  as 
the  wild  Sioux,  are  to-day  civilized  men,  living  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
sharing  with  us  in  those  blessings  which  give  to  men  home,  country,  and  freedom. 
There  is  no  reason  why  these  men  may  not  also  be  led  out  of  darkness  to  light.  If  the 
men  of  past  generations  had  reasoned  as  this  generation  reasons,  none  of  us  would 
rejoice  in  ^he  blessings  of  Christian  civilization. 

A  great  crisis  has  arisen  in  Indian  affairs.  The  wrongs  of  the  Indians  are  admitted 
by  all.  Thousands  of  the  best  men  in  the  land  feel  keenly  the  nation's  shame.  They 
look  to  Congress  for  redress.  Unless  immediate  and  appropriate  legislation  is  made 
for  the  protection  and  government  of  the  Indians,  they  must  perish.  Our  country 
must  forever  bear  the  disgrace  and  suffer  the  retribution  of  its  wrong-doing.  Our 
children's  children  will  tell  the  sad  story  in  hushed  tones,  and  wonder  how  their  fathers 
dared  so  to  trample  on  justice  and  trifle  with  God. 

We  herewith  submit  the  agreement  made  with  the  Sioux,  the  speeches  made  in  the 
several  councils,  and  the  letter  of  Gen.  H.  H.  Sibley. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY,  Chairman. 

H.  B.  WHIPPLE. 

H.  C.  BULIS. 

NEWTON  EDMUNDS. 

J.  W.  DANIELS. 

A.  G.  BOONE. 

A.  S.  GAYLORD. 

SAML.  D.  HINMAN, 

Official  Interpreter. 
Attest : 

CHARLES  M.  HENDLEY, 

Secretary. 
To  the  Hon.  J.  Q.  SMITH, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Letter  from  Gen.  H.  H.  Sibley. 

SAINT  PAUL,  MINN.,  December  4,  1876. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  Your  favor  of  the  23d  ultimo,  containing  an  invitation  to  me  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  commission  at  the  Federal  Capital  on  the  9th  instant,  was 
duly  received.  Having  only  recently  recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely imprudent  in  me  to  undertake  so  long  a  trip  at  this  inclement  season,  and  I 
must  therefore  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  once  more  participating  in  your  delibera- 
tions. I  propose,  however,  at  the  personal  request  of  Bishop  Whipple,  to  state  as  briefly 
as  I  can  certain  facts  connected  with  the  present  status  of  the  relations  between  the 
Government  and  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  the  course  which  in  my  judgment  should  be 
pursued  to  save  the  remnants  of  that  powerful  tribe.  In  the  view  of  past  experience 
I  have  but  little  faith  that  my  communication  will  have  any  good  effect,  but  it  may 
assist  the  commission  in  perfecting  the  record  contemplated  to  be  made,  although  that 
record  will  hardly  redound  to  the  honor  of  the  nation  of  which  we  are  citizens. 

In  reviewing  the  transactions  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  between  the  United 
States  Indian  Bureau  and  the  Sioux  or  Dakota  Indians,  it  will  be  found  that  all  of  the 
numerous  treaties  to  which  they  were  parties  recognize  the  existence  of  reciprocal  ob- 
ligations. The  Government  assumed  to  be  in  loco  parentis,  in  other  words  the  guardian, 
and  the  Indians  the  wards.  The  President  was  always  addressed  and  spoken  of  as  the 
"Great  Father"  of  his  red  children.  His  promises  to  the  Sioux  in  person,  or  through 
commissioners  and  agents,  that  in  case  of  good  behavior  on  their  part  they  should  be 
protected,  furnished  with  annuities  punctually,  and  their  possessory  rights  respected, 
would  more  than  fill  a  volume.  In  1834  I  first  became  intimately  acquainted  with  sev- 
eral of  the  Sioux;  bands  in  what  are  now  Minnesota  and  a  portion  of  Dakota  Territory, 
as  in  that  year  I  was  associated  with  the  American  Fur  Company  of  New  York  City,  as 
a  partner  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Indian  trade  in  the  North  west,  and  the  district  over 
which  I  had  the  entire  charge  and  control  embraced  the  vast  region  above  Lake  Pepin, 
extending  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  to  the  headwaters  of  the  streams  debouch- 
ing into  the  Missouri  River.  My  duties  in  this  conuectftm  necessitated  occasional  visits 
to  the  trading-posts  established  at  intervals  through  the  country,  and  I  was  thus 
brought  in  immediate  contact  with  many  of  the  Sioux  bands  occupying  it.  My  connec- 
tion with  the  Indian  trade  terminated  about  the  year  1354  or  '55;  but  the  Sioux  re- 
ferred to  have  always  claimed  me  as  their  friend,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  my  advice 
and  counsel  even  to  this  day.  The  only  interruption  in  these  amicable  relations  occurred 
in  1862  and  1863,  after  the  terrific  outbreak  of  savage  violence  on  the  part  of  these 
bands,  which  carried  destruction  and  death  to  many  hundreds  of  settlers  on  our  frontier. 
I  was  in  command  of  the  forces  dispatched  to  suppress  the  outburst  and  to  punish  the 
perpetrators,  and  the  work  was  efficiently  and  thoroughly  performed.  I  would  be  the 
last  person  to  excuse  or  extenuate  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  savages.  They 
richly  merited  the  penalties  inflicted  on  them,  forty  of  the  leading  warriors  having 
been  hung,  many  others  dying  in  prison,  and  the  others  implicated,  who  did  not  make 
their  escape  under  the  leadership  of  Little  Crow,  were  transported  with  their  wives 
and  families  to  a  reservation  on  the  Missouri  River,  where  they  suffered  extremities 
for  nearly  two  years,  for  the  lack  of  sufficient  food  and  clothing,  which  caused  a  great 
mortality  among  them,  involving,  unfortunately,  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 

To  return  to  the  period  of  my  advent  to  this  country  in  1834.  The  Sioux  at  that 
time  had  not  had  much  intercourse  with  the  whites,  except  with  the  traders,  and  oc- 
casional treaties  with  the  Government.  They  frequently,  in  their  conversation  with 
me,  referred  to  the  fact  that  they  were,  and  desired  to  be,  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Government,  and  it  was  their  boast  that  no  white  man's  blood  stained  their  hands. 
This  was,  perhaps,  not  literally  correct,  inasmuch  as  there  had  been  individual  in- 
stances, in  past  years,  of  white  men  having  been  killed  by  Sioux  Indians,  but  it  was 
doubtless  true  as  to  the  great  body  of  these  savages.  It  was  my  practice  to  travel 
through  the  villages  and  camps  of  these  people,  sometimes  entirely  alone,  and  at  other 
times  in  company  with  a  single  man  of  my  hired  voyageurs,  hundreds  of  miles  remote 
from  the  nearest  settlements,  and  I  was  uniformly  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  hospitality.  There  was  another  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Sioux  and  Chippe- 
was  both,  in  which  they  showed  to  advantage  beside  the  races  which  plumed  them- 
selves upon  their  superior  civilization.  In  the  wars  which  had  been  waged,  with  slight 
intermissions,  from  time  immemorial  between  the  two  great  tribes  named,  women  on 
each  side  were  frequently  ruthlessly  slaughtered,  but  when  spared  and  taken  captive 
they  were  treated  with  kindness,  and  sometimes  adopted  into  the  tribe  of  their  captors, 
but  in  no  case  were  they  subjected  to  rudeness  or  outrage  after  they  had  been  taken 
prisoners. 

The  question  how  it  is  that  these  powerful  bands,  then  so  friendly  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  whites  generally,  have  been  transformed  into  cruel  and  ferocious  beings, 
showing  no  mercy  to  the  whites,  no  regard  to  age,  and  forbearing  the  murder  of 
women  only  to  gratify  at  their  expense  their  brutal  lusts,  is  one  which  can  be  cor- 
rectly answered  by  any  one  familiar  with  their  history,  their  character,  and  habits, 
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their  relations  with  the  Government,  and  with  the  erroneous  and  false  system,  or 
rather  want  of  system,  which  has  governed  the  authorities  in  Washington  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians.  In  fact,  the  Indian  policy  of  the  Government  has  been  so  un- 
certain, wavering,  and  fickle,  that  it  has  been  prolific  of  trouble,  expense,  and  disaster 
to  ourselves  and  of  extermination  and  ruin  to  the  tribes  successively.  Its  effect  has 
been  to  extinguish  in  every  Indian  all  attachment  to  the  Government  and  its  officials, 
who  pay  no  respect  to  the  sanctity  of  solemn  treaties  and  no  regard  to  their  pledged 
faith.  These  are  hard  Avords,  but  they  are  not  the  less  true,  as  can  be  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  official  records.  To  confine  myself  to  the  case  of  the 'Sioux.  In  1865  I 
was  one  of  the  military  officers  detailed  by  order  of  the  President  as  a  member  of  the 
mixed  civil  and  military  commission  to  treat  with  the  hostile  bands  of  Sioux,  Cheyennes, 
and  others  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River.  Governor  Edmunds,  a  member  of  your  com- 
mission, was  one  of  the  gentlemen  associated  with  me  on  that  occasion.  Our  instruc- 
tions from  the  Interior  Department  were  explicit.  We  were  to  assure  the  Indians  that 
our  objects  were  to  effect  a  general  pacification,  to  remove  all  just  causes  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  to  provide  for  such  as  desired  to  adopt  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  whites,  and  to  assure  the  Indians  that  the  Government  wanted  none  of  their  lands  ; 
that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  their  hunting-grounds,  especially 
the  Black  Hills  country  ;  in  short,  that  the  general  purpose  of  their  Great  Father  was 
to. effect  an  arrangement  whereby  peace  should  be  guaranteed  for  all  time,  and  the 
Sioux  Indians  and  others  be  secured  from  the  intrusion  of  the  whites  and  placed  in  a 
more  favorable  position  than  ever  before.  All  these  topics  were  elaborated  and  dis- 
cussed, the  treaties  were  duly  consummated  with  most  of  the  Sioux  bands,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  at  the  ensuing  session.  I  refer  particularly  to  these  treaties  be- 
cause I  was  necessarily  cognizant  of  all  the  facts.  The  Indians  insisted  with  emphasis 
in  every  council  held  with  them  that  the  Black  Hills  should  not  be  intruded  upon  by 
the  whites,  and  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as  emphatically 
assured  them  that  their  Great  Father  would  enforce  their  rights  in  that  regard  against 
all  comers.  Subsequent  treaties  made  in  1868  contained  essentially  the  same  guaran- 
tees. In  fact,  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  the  possession  of  the  country  of  the  Black 
Hills  have  been  since  recognized  by  the  official  declarations  of  the  President,  and  they 
have  never  been  called  in  question.  The  first  fatal  blow  to  these  rights  and  exclusive 
privileges  was  dealt  by  the  military  expedition  of  1875,  under  the  late  lamented  Gen- 
eral Ouster,  to  the  Black  Hills,  when  the  existence  of  gold  was  ascertained  and  the  fact 
made  known  to  the  whole  people  of  the  country.  The  excitement  caused  by  these  re- 
ports was  very  general,  and  bodies  of  men  forthwith  took  up  the  line  of  march  to  the 
new  El  Dorado,  and  some  of  them  succeeded  in  effecting  a  lodgment  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  authorities  to  prevent  it.  A  commission  was  dispatched 
by  the  Executive  in  the  fall  of  1875  to  endeavor  to  purchase  the  country  from  the  Sioux 
Indians,  but  it  was  composed  in  part  of  gentlemen  unacquainted  with  the  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  these  savages,  and  the  result  was  a  failure,  although  it  was  well  known  that 
the  Indians,  fearing  they  would  soon  be  overwhelmed,  were  quite  willing  to  treat  for 
the  surrender  of  their  possessory  rights. 

After  this  abortive  attempt  at  negotiations,  a  large  number  of  the  agency  Indians  pro- 
ceeded with  their  families  to  the  region  where  they  were  accustomed  to  pass  the  win- 
ter in  hunting,  and  joined  Sitting  Bull's  camp.  The  great  proportion  had'no  hostile 
intent  in  so  doing,  nor  did  they  thereby  commit  any  infraction  of  treaty-stipulations. 
They  expected  to  spend  the  winter  where  game  was  abundant,  and  return  peaceably  to 
their  respective  reservations  in  the  spring  or  early  summer.  In  the  month  of  January 
last  (1876)  the  unfortunate  order  emanated  from  the  authorities  in  Washington,  re- 
quiring the  Indians  in  Sitting  Bull's  camp  to  return  to  their  respective  agencies  within 
thirty  days  after  the  notice,  under  pain  of  being  regarded  and  treated  as  hostile.  I 
have  characterized  the  order  as  unfortunate.  It  was  far  worse  than  that ;  it  was  out- 
rageous and  cruel,  for  it  exacted  what  was  physically  impossible  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  in  no  condition  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  over  pathless  and  snow-covered  prai- 
ries in  midwinter  with  their  ill-clad  families.  The  agent  at  Cheyenne,  I  understand, 
represented  officially  to  the  Indian  Bureau  that  the  Indians  could  not  comply  with  the 
requirement  for  the  reasons  named ;  but  his  statements  produced  no  change  in  the  order. 
While  I  by  no  means  intend  to  charge  the  officials  who  promulgated  the  order  with 
intentional  cruelty  or  injustice  to  the  Indians,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  their  duty 
before  taking  so  decisive  a  step  to  ascertain  from  reliable  sources  whether  or  not  it  was 
practicable  for  these  poor  creatures  to  comply  with  it.  In  the  month  of  March  General 
Crook,  in  accordance  with  instructions,  commenced  military  operations  against  the 
camps,  and  I  am  informed  from  reliable  sources  that  his  action  of  the  17th  of  that 
month  was  fought  with  Indians  who  had  separated  from  Sitting  Bull  and  were  on  their 
return  to  their  several  agencies.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  effect  of  the  order  referred  to, 
directing  that  all  Indians  found  outside  of  their  reservations  be  treated  as  hostile,  was 
to  force  very  many  friendly  Sioux  to  band  together  for  mutual  protection  against  at- 
tacks by  the  military  forces.  To  this  fact  is  to  be  attributed  the  sad  and  melancholy 
fate  of  General  Custer  and  his  immediate  command,  and  the  obstinate  and  deter 
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mined  resistance  of  the  Indians  in  other  engagements  who  were  fighting  to  protect 
their  families. 

Sitting  Bull  was  not  a  hereditary  chief.  His  following  was  comparatively  small,  and 
consisted  mainly  of  refugees  who  escaped  from  the  troops  after  the  Minnesota  outbreak 
of  1862.  and  of  desperadoes  and  criminals  of  other  bands.  He  probably  never  had  more 
than  400  or  500  warriors  under  his  immediate  command.  The  powerful  bands  of  Teton 
or  Titowan  Sioux,  to  wit,  the  Minneconjous,  the  Sans  Arcs,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Bruits, 
the  Ogallallas,  the  Oncpahpahs,  and  the  Two  Kettles  did  not  recognize  his  sway,  and 
only  affiliated  with  him  when  engaged  in  hunting,  and  then  for  mutual  protection 
against  hostile  Indians.  No  doubt  that  after  hostilities  had  commenced  many  of  the 
young  men  of  the  bands  named  did  join  Sitting  Bull's  forces,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
and  protest  of  their  chiefs  and  headmen. 

Your  commission  was  successful  in  effecting  arrangements  with  the  agency  Sioux, 
which  promised  a  pacific  solution  of  the  problem,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
disregarded  by  the  military  authorities,  who  have  proceeded  to  deprive  the  Indians  of 
their  ponies  and  their  arms  without  discriminating  between  the  friendly  and  the  dis- 
affected element  among  them.  I  fear  that  this  course  will  tend  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  hostiles  and  protract  a  peaceful  settlement.  If  I  rightly  apprehend  the  facts,  it 
•was  in  direct  contravention  of  the  promises  made  by  the  commission  by  express  au- 
thority of  the  President. 

I  learn  from  the  public  journals  that  General  Crook  has  enlisted  into  the  service 
quite  a  large  number  of  Sioux  warriors,  who  have  voluntarily  taken  the  field  against 
their  own  kindred.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  wise  measure.  There  has  been  no  time 
within  the  last  ten  or  more  years  when  the  bravest  and  choicest  of  the  Sioux  war- 
riors could  not  have  been  employed  in  this  manner.  I  pressed  upon  the  Government 
years  ago,  and  repeatedly,  the  propriety  of  adopting  this  policy,  which,  if  it  had  been 
judiciously  pursued,  would  have  saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  whites, 
and  insured  peace  on  the  frontier.  The  Sioux  are  a  highly  military  race,  easily  sub- 
jected to  a  certain  kind  of  discipline,  and  proud  of  being  considered  soldiers  of  their 
Great  Father.  I  have  had  ample  experience  in  that  direction  in  my  own  campaigns 
against  these  Indians.  In  1863  and  1864  I  employed  many  of  those  who  had  fought 
me  in  the  field,  and  were  taken  prisoners  or  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves,  as 
scouts,  to  protect  the  frontier  against  raids  by  their  own  kindred,  and  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly useful  in  that  capacity,  never  hesitating  to  attack  and  repel  parties  far  more 
numerous,  because  they  felt  that  they  had  the  support  and  confidence  of  their  Great 
Father  and  of  his  military  officers.  Not  a  single  case  of  treachery  ever  occurred, 
although  from  the  nature  of  the  service  ample  opportunities  were  afforded.  A  notable 
instance  of  the  precision  and  fidelity  with  which  these  scouts  performed  their  duty 
occurred  when  a  party  of  them  intercepted  seven  raiders  on  their  return  from  the  mur- 
der of  a  family  near  Garden  City,  in  this  State,  (which,  indeed,  was  the  last  outrage  of 
the  kind  committed  on  the  frontier  of  Minnesota,)  killed  five  of  the  number  and  cap- 
tured another,  only  one  escaping.  Of  the  scouts  who  performed  this  feat,  one  was  the 
uncle  of  the  man  who  had  been  taken  prisoner.  The  latter  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  his  near  relative  was  among  his  captors,  as  it  gave  assurance  that  his  life  would 
be  spared.  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  camp,  the  uncle  with  his  gun  in  hand  confronted 
his  nephew,  and  said  to  him,  "  You  have  been  down  to  the  settlements  to  kill  the  white 
people,  and  our  chief,"  referring  to  myself,  "has  given  us  orders  to  grant  no  quarters 
to  such  raiders  as  you  are,  and  we  must  obey  him;"  whereupon  he  raised  his  gun  and 
shot  his  nephew  dead  upon  the  spot. 

The  practical  question  now  is,  What  can  be  done  to  save  the  remainder  of  these 
great  bands  of  savages  from  extinction  and  place  them  in  the  way  to  an  improvement 
of  their  condition  and  to  an  adoption  of  the  mode  of  living  of  civilized  man  ?  When 
I  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Minnesota,  I  made  a  speech,  in  1850,  advo- 
cating the  passage  of  a  bill  I  had  introduced  ro  extend  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
over  the  whole  Indian  country,  and  make  whites  and  Indians  therein  alike  amenable 
to  their  provisions.  I  argued  that  such  a  measure  was  the  first  and  most  important 
step  toward  civilizing  the  Indians  and  breaking  up  their  tribal  relations,  the  existence 
of  which  had  always  been  the  bar  to  their  advancement.  That  if  laws  were  enacted 
and  enforced  to  protect  the  Indian,  as  well  as  the  white  man,  in  his  life  and  property, 
there  would  be  direct  encouragement  to  the  industrious  and  thrifty  among  the  savages 
to  accumulate  property,  to  abandon  their  wild  mode  of  life,  and  eventually  to  be  incor- 
porated as  citizens  into  the  body-politic,  thus  affording  a  direct  and  powerful  incentive 
to  exertion  in  the  right  direction.  My  firm  belief  is  that  if  the  bill  had  become  a  law, 
and  had  been  properly  executed,  millions  upon  millions  of  the  public  treasure  would 
have  been  saved,  the  horrible  murders  and  massacres  which  have  since  been  perpe- 
trated would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  Indian  tribes  much  further  advanced  than 
they  now  are  on  the  road  to  civilization.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  controverted  that  the 
Indians  have  been,  and  still  are,  regarded  as  outcasts,  having  no  rights  that  white  men 
are  bound  to  respect.  They  have  had  no  hopes  held  out  to  them  that  in  process  of 
time  they  might  be  raised  from  their  humiliating  position  to  a  level  with  the  white 
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race,  and  be  recognized  as  American  citizens.  Confined  in  their  aspirations  to  the  dis- 
tinction they  might  achieve  by  their  prowess  in  war  and  in  the  chase,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  they  have  remained  savages,  content  to  fight  and  to  live  as  their  fathers 
did  before  them. 

Their  only  hope  for  the  future  is  an  entire  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
erning powers.  The  tribal  relations  should  be  broken  up  as  soon  as  that  is  practicable, 
the  Indians  placed  under  the  shield  of  law  and  protected  in  life  and  property,  laud 
allotted  to  such  as  will  consent  to  cultivate  it,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  nation  ex- 
ercised to  elevate  this  miserable  race  in  the  scale  of  being,  instead  of  being  used,  as  at 
present  and  in  the  past,  to  hasten  their  extermination.  Enactments  by  Congress,  rig- 
orously enforced,  guarding  the  rights  of  the  Indians  against  invasion,  encouraging 
them  by  liberal  provisions  to  adopt  the  habits  of  the  whites,  granting  them  land  in 
severalty,  appropriating  generously  for  educational  purposes,  and  providing  for  full 
citizenship  under  proper  restriction,  would  accomplish  much  in  winning  the  confidence 
of  these  people,  and  in  preparing  them  for  a  radical  and  favorable  change  in  their  con- 
dition. By  adopting  this  plan,  the  Government  would  not  only  consult  the  dictates  of 
a  wise  humanity,  but  would  relieve  the  Treasury  of  the  nation  of  the  great  burden  of 
supporting  an  Army  for  war-purposes.  That  the  Sioux  and  the  other  tribes  of  the 
Northwest  can  be  brought  under  the  influences  of  a  Christian  civilization  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  success  achieved  in  that  direction  at  the  Sioux  agencies  of  the 
Santees  on  the  Missouri,  of  the  Sissetons  and  Wahpetons  near  Forts  Wadsworth  and 
Totten,  in  the  Dakota  Territory,  and  the  Chippe  wa  agencies  at  White  Earth,  Red  Lake, 
and  other  points  in  this  State. 

I  have  thus  hastily  and  imperfectly  expressed  my  views  upon  the  Indian  question, 
and  stated  such  facts  as  are  within  my  knowledge,  as  may  be  drawn  upon,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  important  report  of  the  commission  of  which  you  are  the  presiding 
officer.  Your  own  long  experience  in  Indian  affairs  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  the 
weight  which  should  be  given  to  my  communication.  You  have  my  prayers  and  best 
wishes  in  your  good  work. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

H.  H.  SIBLEY. 

Hon.  GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY, 

Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Sm:  The  executive  committee  respectfully  report  that  during  the  year  1876  they 
have  examined  1,294  accounts  for  annuity  goods,  supplies  purchased  in  open  market, 
and  transportation,  amounting  to  $2,938,858.43 ;  and  392  cash  accounts  of  superintend- 
ents and  agents,  with  vouchers  for  purchases,  pay  of  employe's,  annuity  payments,  and 
other  disbursements  at  the  agencies,  amounting  to  $3,865,840.22. 

These  amounts  do  not  indicate  the  exact  cost  of  the  Indian  service,  as  a  portion  of 
the  funds,  being  transferred  by  one  disbursing  officer  to  another,  is  accounted  for  more 
than  once. 

Of  the  1,294  unsettled  accounts,  1,216  were  approved,  76  were  temporarily  suspended, 
and  after  explanation  or  correction  approved,  and  two  were  disapproved  for  reasons 
stated  in  letters  transmitting  them  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  cash  accounts  of  agents  have  been  generally  approved,  but  in  268  cases  excep- 
tions have  been  made  on  account  of  errors  or  technical  irregularities,  the  great  majority 
of  which  were  detected  in  the  Indian  Office  before  the  accounts  were  transmitted  to 
this  board. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  accounts  examined  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee : 

Unsettled  accounts  amounting  to $2, 938, 858  4 

Cash  accounts  amounting  to 3,865,840  22 

Total 6,804,698  65 

Unsettled  accounts  approved  amounting  to 2,860,632  85 

Unsettled  accounts  suspended  for  correction  or  explanation  but  finally 

approved 72,621  86 

Unsettled  accounts  disapproved 5,603  72 
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The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  accounts  suspended  and  disapproved  : 


No. 

Claimant. 

Articles. 

Amount. 

Date  of  ac- 
tion. 

Action  suspended,  and,  after  ex- 
planation, approved. 

4778 

William  Kiskadden 

Beef  

$2,  807  14 

Feb.  23  1876 

Unusual  weight  of  cattle. 

5164 

Supplies         .  . 

721  57 

May  19  1876 

5165 

do 

Services 

1  939  63 

May  19  1876 

vices  of  J.  S.  ColliiKS,  and  his 
authority  of  making  the  pur- 
chases. 
Do 

5167 

J.  W.  Dear 

Supplies  

1,577  52 

May  19  1876 

Prices  charged  seem  above  the 

5172 
5174 

"Ward  <fe  Mason  .  .  . 
F  D  Yates 

Transportation  . 
Stationery  &c 

150  00 
393  30 

May  19,  1876 
May  19  1876 

usual  market  rates. 
Do. 
Do 

5175 

do 

Supplies 

796  74 

May  19  1876 

Do 

5176 

....do    

do  

334  63 

May  18,  1876 

Do. 

5179 

H  E  Bonesteel 

do 

143  50 

May  18  1876 

Do 

5180 
5231 

Ward  &  Mason  .  .  . 
Robert  B.  Lines 

Hire  of  team  
Services 

740  00 
446  25 

May  19,  1876 
May  20  1876 

Do. 

5902 
5989 
6012 

Charles  K.  Poor... 
Jensen,  Bliss  &  Co 
John  Black 

....do  

Sundry  supplies  . 
Beef  cattle 

237  50 
900  40 
2  499  99 

Nov.    2,1876 
Nov.  22,  1876 
Nov  27  1876 

quired  and  charges  made. 
For  explanation  of  "  helps  and 
appliances  "  used. 
For  the  reason  of  purchasing  in 
open  market  at  high  prices. 

6320 

Charles  T  Brown 

Services 

61  14 

Dec    27  1876 

traordinary. 

6322 

....do  

Expenses  ....... 

95  80 

Dec    27  1876 

required  and  expenses. 
Do. 

4734 

William  Eosenthall 

Beef  cattle  

4,  073  72 

Jan.  28,  1876 

Disapproved  •  violation  of  law. 

5371 

John  Keepers  

Fruit-trees  

1,  530  00 

Sept.   7,1876 

An  investigation  required  as  to 
charges  of  non-fulfillment  of 
contract. 

The  committee  have  also  examined  and  approved  120  contracts  for  clothing,  hard- 
ware, provisions,  farming-tools,  stock,  and  other  supplies,  for  transportation,  for  con- 
struction of  buildings,  and  for  the  management  and  support  of  schools. 

The  purchases  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  agents  in  open  market,  in  cases  where 
unforeseen  exigencies  required  supplies  without  delay,*have  been  somewhat  larger 
than  in  the  previous  year,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  long  delay  in  the  passage  of  the 
appropriation  bills. 

In  1875  the  purchase  in  open  market  amounted  to  $20,618.55  per  month ;  in  1876  the 
average  has  been  $29,490  per  month. 

The  executive  committee  again  thank  the  officers  of  the  Interior  Department,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Treasury  Department,  for  the  courtesy  with  which  they  have 
uniformly  been  treated  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

They  ha^e  had  free  access  to  the  records  of  those  Departments,  and  their  inquiries 
and  suggestions  have  received  prompt  attention. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PURCHASING-COMMITTEE  FOR  1876. 

The  duties  of  this  committee  are  definitely  stated  in  the  7th  article  of  the  by-law 
of  the  board,  and  are  as  follows  : 

ARTICLE  VII.  The  purchasing-committee  must  superintend  all  purchases  of  goods 
required  for  the  Indian  Department,  and  contracts  for  transportation,  and  must  take 
all  necessary  precaution  to  insure  the  Government  against  any  fraud  or  peculation, 
any  overcharge  for  goods,  or  against  any  deception  by  reason  of  delivery  of  goods 
inferior  to  sample.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  have  the  goods 
properly  examined  before  the  shipment  of  the  same. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  board  at  each  regular  meeting  the  work  performed 
during  the  previous  quarter ;  also  render  its  annual  statement  in  January. 

The  proper  discharge  of  these  duties  during  the  year  under  review,  has  been  attended 
with  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  resulting  from  circumstances  not  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  committee,  and  which  it  is  devoutly  hoped  will  prove  to  have  been  excep- 
tional in  their  character  and  occurrence. 

The  first  important  difficulty  was  occasioned  by  the  almost  unprecedented  delay  in 
the  passage  through  Congress  of  the  appropriation  bill,  and  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  transferring  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  Department,  the  two  subjects 
having  been,  for  reasons  which  are  not  easily  discovered,  intertwined  in  the. same  bill 


\ 
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The  peril  of  this  delay  was  early  foreseen,  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  at 
Washington,  1876,  the  board  waited  upon  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  pointed  out  the  advantages  to  the  Government,  and  especially  to 
the  Indians,  which  would  be  realized  by  early  action,  both  in  the  matter  of  favorable 
markets  and  cheap  and  seasonable  transportation.  This  effort,  however,  was  without 
results,  and  the  necessary  action  of  Congress  was  not  reached  until  August  15,  thus 
throwing  purchases  into  September,  when  markets  were  most  active  and  prices  ruling 
higher  than  at  almost  any  other  part  of  the  year.  Meanwhile  the  supplies  of  the  pre- 
vious year  had  been  exhausted  at  some  of  the  more  important  agencies,  and  special 
appropriations  were  obtained  by  the  Department  for  temporary  supplies  where  most 
needed. 

A  second  difficulty  was  encountered  in  the  reduced  appropriations  for  the  Indian 
service,  making  it  compulsory  to  select  a  part  of  the  goods  of  an  inferior  grade,  which 
is  always  of  questionable  expediency.  In  some  measure  this  difficulty  was  overcome 
by  the  reduced  market-values  of  articles  purchased,  notably  those  of  flour,  corn,  bacon, 
dry-goods,  and  blankets.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prices  paid  for  beef  and  transpor- 
tation have  been  much  above  those  of  1875,  leaving  the  average  against  the  Indians. 

A  third  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  the  excitements  growing  out  of  the  military  opera- 
tions against  some  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  resulting  so  disastrously  to  General  Custerand 
his  devoted  band,  and  rendering  it  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Department,  to 
place  the  large  Sioux  agencies  under  military  supervision  and  custody.  A  mixed  con- 
trol and  a  divided  responsibility  have  been  the  result. 

The  measures  adopted  by  this  committee 'in  1875  (with  the  approval  of  the  board 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs)  to  secure  the  most  judicious  purchases  of  sup- 
plies, a  rigid  inspection  thereof  before  shipment,  and  an  honest  delivery  at  the  agen- 
cies, had  proved  eminently  successful.  Except  in  the  matter  of  beef,  which  is  always 
difficult  of  control,  the  reports  from  agents  and  Indians  were  universally  in  approval 
of  the  quality  and  good  faith  of  the  deliveries. 

Contractors,  however,  were  not  as  well  satisfied.  Their  methods  of  operation  had 
been  scrutinized,  and  to  some  extent  exposed.  They  were  led  to  "  seek  out  new  in- 
ventions," and  hence  it  was  not  altogether  a  matter  of  surprise  that  some  twenty  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  induced  to  sign  a  petition  asking  that  the  letting  of  contracts 
for  beef,  flour,  corn,  &c.,  be  transferred  to  Saint  Louis. 

It  is  not  doubted  that  these  gentlemen  acted  in  good  faith  in  this  matter,  but  there 
were  evidently  interested  parties  who  secured  their  signatures  for  purposes  which 
were  not  disclosed. 

Nevertheless,  the  board  decided,  with  some  hesitation,  to  accede  to  the  request  as  an 
experiment,  and  advertisements  were  accordingly  issued  for  beef,  flour,  corn,  bacon, 
soap,  and  transportation,  proposals  for  which  were  received  and  opened  at  the  Lindell 
Hotel,  Saint  Louis,  September  6,  1876,  the  Hon.  J.  Q.  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Col.  L.  P.  Luckey,  representing  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  Messrs. 
Fisk,  Barstow,  and  Kingsley,  of  this  committee,  in  attendance. 

Proposals  for  blankets,  dry  goods,  clothing,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  boots  and 
shoes,  hardware,  medical  stores,  hats  and  caps,  &c.,  were  received,  after  the  usual 
advertisement,  and  opened  at  No.  42  Leonard  street,  in  New  York,  September  14, 1876, 
in  presence  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Hon.  C.  T.  Gorham,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  also  Commissioners  Fisk,  Hayt,  Lang,  Barstow,  Roberts,  Stick  - 
ney,  Jerome,  Bingham,  and  Kingsley,  from  the  board. 

A  detailed  statement  of  contracts  and  purchases,  both  at  Saint  Louis  and  New  York, 
will  be  found  in  tabular  form  in  the  Appendix,  marked  A. 

A  comparison  of  the  prices  with  those  of  1875  shows  an  advance  this  year  in  the 
following  items : 

Beef,  sugars,  tea,  and  transportation,  (railway  excepted.) 

A  reduction  from  the  prices  of  1875  was  realized  this  year  in  the  undernoted  partic- 
ulars : 

Blankets,  flannels,  brown  sheetings,  duck,  clothing,*  boots  and  shoes,  flour,  corn, 
soap,*  bacon,  lard,  hardware,  notions. 

Your  committee  were  greatly  assisted  in  making  awards  of  contracts  in  New  York 
by  calling  to  its  aid  leading  dealers  in  the  several  articles  for  which  proposals  had 
been  received ;  men  not  interested  as  bidders,  yet  of  such  acknowledged  standing  in 
the  community  as  to  command  universal  confidence  and  silence  all  cavil. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Booth  assisted  in'  the  purchase  of  sugars. 

Mr.  George  W.  Lane  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  teas. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Miller  (of  D.  J.  Ely  &  Co.)  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  coffee. 

Mr.  McGinniss  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  P.  Van  Volkenburgh  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  dry  goods. 

Mr.  Edward  Slade  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  blankets. 

Articles  marked  (*)  were  inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  1875. 
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Mr.  James  Wilde,  jr.,  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  clothing. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lyon  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  notions. 

Mr.  John  E.  Byrne  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  hardware. 

Mr.  John  D.  Dix  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  medical  stores. 

Mr.  Orrin  Benedict  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  hats  and  caps. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Hall  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Livermore  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  flour. 

The  flour,  although  contracted  for  at  Saint  Louis,  was  made  subject  to  New  York 
corn-exchange  inspection. 

With  this  triple  supervision  the  public  will  require  no  additional  assurance  that  the 
best  values  were  obtained.  For  obvious  reasons  these  safeguards  were  not  available 
in  the  contracts  made  at  Saint  Louis,  nor  was  it  possible  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  to  hold  the  purchases  at  that  point  under  the  same  supervision  to  the  hour 
of  actual  shipment  as  at  New  York. 

Your  committee  had  expected  and  intended  that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  articles 
purchased  or  contracted  for  at  New  York  would  have  been  delivered,  as  heretofore,  at 
the  Government  warehouse  in  that  city,  for  inspection  and  verification  before  ship- 
ment; but,  under  instructions  from  the  Department,  (the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
being  absent,)  many  goods  were  so  inspected  upon  the  premises  of  the  contractors 
and  shipped  from  thence.  The  objections  to  this  course  are  serious,  and  will  be 
better  understood  after  perusing  the  following  letter  from  P.  Van  Volkenburgh,  esq., 
the  chosen  inspector  of  dry  goods,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
under  date  of  October  10,  1876 : 

"  DEAR  SIR  :  I  went  to-day  to  Messrs.  Bruner  &  Brother  to  examine  ducks ;  was 
taken  up  stairs  to  the  third  floor,  and  when  there  found  no  invoice  to  represent  the 
goods ;  was  then  taken  in  the  cellar  of  Messrs.  W.  C.  Langley  &,  Co.  to  examine 
sheetings,  and  found  there  were  no  goods  there,  and  was  then  sent  to  a  dark  cellar  in 
Duane  street,  and  found  no  goods  there. 

"In  my  judgment  there  is  only  one  way  to  perform  this  duty  properly,  and  that  is 
to  have  the  goods  delivered  at  the  Indian  store,  where  there  is  sufficient  light  to  enable 
one  to  examine  goods  thoroughly. 

"To  be  called  upon  to  go  into  a  neighbor's  store  (who  is  my  friend)  to  examine 
goods,  and  to  be  obliged  to  reject  them,  places  me  in  an  embarrassing  position. 

"If  I  am  called  upon  to  go  into  dark  cellars  to  examine  goods,  which  can  be  but 
very  imperfectly  done,  *  *  *  *  I  beg  you  will  make  another  appointment  and 
allow  me  to  resign. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"  P.  VAN  VOLKENBURGH." 

Mr.  James  Wilde,  jr.,  made  a  similar  representation  to  your  committee,  verbally,  in 
the  matter  of  clothing-inspection. 

Your  committee  are  confident  that  all  causes  of  friction  in  the  administration  of  this 
branch  of  duty  are  susceptible  of  adjustment  and  prevention  by  a  more  perfect  under- 
derstanding  with  the  Department  in  settling  in  advance  the  respective  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  the  board  and  Department. 

With  the  same  end  in  view,  there  should  be  and  need  be  no  friction  or  disagreement. 
Having  satisfactorily  completed  contracts  andpurchases,  there  remained  two  important 
matters  requiring  special  vigilance,  to  wit,  the  faithful,  honest  delivery  and  shipment 
of  supplies  purchased,  and  their  like  delivery  to  the  Indians  for  whom  they  were 
intended. 

For  the  first  service  your  committee  employed  Mr.  N.  K.  Barnum  as  clerk,  whose 
fidelity  therein  was  constant  and  unremitting. 

For  the  latter  service,  together  with  that  of  looking  closely  after  the  deliveries  of 
beef  and  other  items  purchased  at  Saint  Louis,  your  committee  employed  Mr.  W.  M. 
Leeds,  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  umblemished  reputation,  who 
visited  the  Indian  Territory  under  the  following  letter  of  instructions. 

Private  instructions. 

BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS, 

New  York,  October  4,  1876. 

DEAR  SIR  :  You  are  hereby  instructed  to  go  at  once  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and,  if 
possible,  visit  all  the  agencies,  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  Wichita,  Kiowa  and  Comanche, 
and  Osage  agencies.  You  are  first  to  obtain  and  mail  to  me  at  No.  6  New  Church  street 
samples  of  flour  taken  from  sacks  delivered  on  contracts.  On  receipt  of  such  samples 
I  will  telegraph  immediately  whether  it  is  up  to  grade  of  XX  flour.  You  are  to  weigh 
sufficient  flour  to  satisfy  you  whether  it  is  full  weight,  sacks  not  included.  You  will 
also  examine  all  supplies,  including  beef  delivered  this  year ;  see  that  quantity  and 
quality  and  weight  are  sufficient.  See  beef  cattle  weighed  and  delivered ;  also  see  that 
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transportation  contracts  are  faithfully  performed ;  also  ascertain  the  number  of  live 
fruit-trees  planted  by  John  Keepers  at  the  Osage  agency,  and  to  the  fulfillment  of  va- 
rious contracts  made  by  him  ;  also  to  direct  your  attention  to  matters  not  expressly 
stated  herein,  making  general  inquiry  as  to  whether  abuses  exist,  and  whether  the 
Government  or  the  Indians  are  defrauded. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  HAYT, 

Chairman. 
WM.  M.  LEEDS,  Esq.  v 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 

Washington,  October  3, 1876. 
To  WM.  NICHOLSON, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 
Or  to  any  United  States  Indian  agent  to  whom  it  Bflay  be  presented : 

Mr.  W.  M.  Leeds,  who  will  present  this  letter,  is  charged  by  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  with  the  inspection  of  flour  and  other  supplies  to  be  delivered  for  the 
use  of  the  Indian  service  during  the  present  season. 

While  engaged  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  you  will  aid  Mr.  Leeds  by  all  the 
means  at  your  disposal,  and  see  that  he  has  every  facility  for  his  work. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

S.  A.  GALPIN, 
Acting  Commissioner. 

Leaving  New  York,  October  4, 1876,  Mr.  Leeds  visited  the  agencies  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory in  the  order  following:  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  Wichita,  Kiowa  and  Coman- 
che,  Osage,  Pawnee,  returning  to  New  York  January  30, 1877. 

His  correspondence  with  the  chairman  of  this  committee  has  been  constant  and 
minute,  evincing  great  industry  and  eminent  fitness  for  the  duties  assigned  him. 

His  report,  which  is  submitted  herewith,  will  be  found  instructive*  and  valuable  as  a 
guide  to  future  operations. 

Reviewing  the  operations  of  this  department  for  the  year,  your  committee  cannot 
regard  them  with  the  same  confidence  as  those  in  1875. 

From  the  limited  investigations  made  by  the  agent  among  the  agencies,  and  from 
•what  we  learn  from  other  sources,  we  infer  that  the  deliveries  of  flour  have  been  irreg- 
ular in  quality  and  open  to  criticism. 

Beef-deliveries  have  also  been  at  some  of  the  agencies  not  as  satisfactory  as  we  could 
desire. 

The  necessary  haste,  imposed  by  the  tardy  legislation  of  Congress,  in  shipping  sup- 
plies, has  been  an  illustration  of  the  old  maxim,  "  What  is  done  in  a  hurry  is  rarely  done 
well." 

The  experiment  of  receiving  proposals  at  a  distant  city  has  brought  no  advantages, 
but  has  been  attended  with  some  positive  disadvantages.  The  military  principle  of  op- 
erating as  near  your  base  as  possible  is  a  sound  one,  and  is  hereby  commended  to  the 
Indian  Bureau. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  offer  the  following  recommendations : 

First.  A  divorcement  of  the  Indian  from  the  other  appropriation  bills  in  Congress, 
to  the  end  that  its  passage  may  always  be  secured  by  the  end  of  March,  thus  securing 
the  best  conditions  of  the  market,  the  cheapest  transportation,  and  the  prompt  deliv- 
eries of  supplies  at  the  several  agencies. 

Second.  That  bids  for  supplies  for  the  Indian  service  be  received  and  opened  either 
at  Washington  or  New  York. 

Third.  Such  supplies,  especially  light  merchandise,  including  dry-goods,  blankets, 
clothing,  hardware,  boots  and  shoes,  hats,  &c.,  should  be  delivered  for  examination  and 
inspection  before  shipment  at  the  warehouse  provided  by  the  Government,  and  under 
no  circumstances  should  such  examination  or  inspection  be  allowed  on  the  premises  of 
the  contractor. 

Fourth.  That  said  examination  and  shipment  should  have  the  supervision  of  this 
board  independent  of,  yet  concurrent  with  that  of  the  Department. 

Fifth.  That  all  the  Indian  agencies  should  be  furnished  with  books  of  record,  with  a 
uniform  method  of  entries,  whereby  not  only  the  agent's  account  with  the  Department 
but  the  details  of  receipt  and  delivery  of  supplies  may  be  kept  in  permanent  form. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

E.  M.  KINGSLEY, 
A.  C.  BARSTOW, 
JOHN  D.  LANG, 

Purchasing  Committee. 

WASHINGTON,  February  7,  1877. 
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Contracts  made  at  the  annual  letting,  Saint  Louis,  September  6,  1876. 


Names. 

Article*. 

Price. 

Where  delivered. 

Armour  &  Co.-.  

BACON. 

200,000  pounds  bacon  for  Osage 

C  $9  40  ) 
]     9  50  V 
(     9  55$ 
9  60 
9  47 

6  00 
6  00 
6  00 
6  00 
6  00 
6  00 
6  00 
5  90 
3  73£ 

3  73£ 

3  73J 
3  73i 
3  56 
4  661 
4  08 
4  28 
5  28 
5  28 
5  40 
5  40 
3  86 

4  28 
5  14 

75 

892-7 

6  00 
4  25 
3  70 

2  83 
5  75 
200 
487* 

2  25 
3  50 
3  00 

2  84 

2  84 
2  19 
2  97 

3  29 

3  29 

8  50 
4  45 

2  78 
1  98 
2  48 
2  48 

4  25 

Chicago,  111. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

YanVton  agency,  Dak. 
Pouca  agency,  Dak. 
Crow  Creek  agency,  Dak. 
Lower  Brul6  agency,  Dak. 
Cheyenne  River  agency,  Dak. 
Standing-  Rock  agency,  Dak. 
Santee,  Nebr. 
Fort  Berthold  agency,  Dak. 
Cheyenne     and     Arapahoe 
agency,  Ind.  T. 
Kio  wa  and  Comanche  agency, 
Ind.  T. 
Wichita  agency,  Ind.  T. 
Osage  agency,  Ind.  T. 
Pawnee  agency,  Nebr. 
Do. 
Blackfeet  agency,  Mont. 
Crow  agency,  Mont. 
Fort  Peck  agency,  Mont. 
Lemhi  agency,  Idaho. 
Red  Cloud  agency,  Dak. 
Spotted  Tail  agency,  Nebr. 
Mescalero-  Apache  agency.N. 
Mex. 
Son  them  Apache  agency,  N. 
Mex. 
San  Carlos  agency,  Ariz. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 
Do. 

Blackfeet  agency,  Mont. 
Fort  Peck  agency,  Mont. 
Fort  Berthold  agency,  Dak. 

Jamestown,  Dak. 
Crow  agency,  Mont. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Southern  Apache  agency,  N. 
Mex. 
Quaoaw  agency,  Ind.  T. 
Lemhi  agency,  Idaho. 
Fort  Hall  agency,  Idaho. 
Quapaw  agency,  Ind.  T. 

Sac  and  Fox  agency,  Ind.  T. 
Osage  agency,  Ind.  T. 
Cheyenne      and     Arapahoe 
agencv,  Ind.  T. 
Kiowa  and  Comanche  agency, 
Ind.  T. 
Wichita,  Ind.  T. 
Pawnee,  Nebr. 
Mescalero-  Apache     agency, 
N.  Mex. 
Shoshone  agency,  Wyo. 
Schuyler,  Nebr. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Sidney,  Wyo. 

( 
Chicago,  111. 

Do  ... 

114,600  pounds  bacon  do.  .. 
200,000  pounds  bacon  do  .  . 

Richardson,  W.  E  

Booge  J  E 

BEEF. 

650,000  pounds  beef,  net,  perlOOlbs. 
300,  000  pounds  beef,  net  do  
400  000  pounds  beef  net  do 

Do.     . 

Do 

Do  

700,000  pounds  be*1,  net  do.... 
2  675  000  pounds  beef  net  do 

Do 

Do  

2  000  000  pounds  beef  net  do 

Do 

275,000  pounds  beef,  net  do  

500  000  pounds  beef  net  do 

Bosler  J.  W 

Lanigan,  Thomas  ...... 

3,000,000  pounds  beef,  net.  ..  .do  .... 
2,650,000  pounds  beef,  net.  ..  .do  .... 

550,000  pounds  beef,  net  do  

500  000  pounds  beef  net  do 

Do  

Do 

Do  . 

Do  

1  500  000  pounds  beef  net  do 

Myers  Alfred 

Newman,  E.  S.  .. 

300,000  pounds  beef,  net  do  
1,500,000  pounds  beef,  net  do  
900  000  pounds  beef  net  do 

Do 

Do  .. 

Do  

100,000  pounds  beef,  net  do  
4,000,000  pounds  beef,  net  do  
2  900  000  pounds  beef  net  do 

Powers  &  Mabrey  
Do  

Eosenthall,  William  ... 
Do  

750,000  pounds  beef,  net  do  
do  *  do    . 

Spiegelberg,  Levi  

Davis,  Frederick  H  
Hedges,  C.  E  

3,500,000  pounds  beef,  net  do  

CORN. 

1,050,000  pounds  corn  for  Shoshone 
agency  perlOOlbs 

105,000  pounds  corn  for  Shoshone 
agency.  ..     .  .           perlOOlbs 

Broad  water  C   A 

FLOUR. 

125,000  pounds  flour  do  

321  000  pounds  flour  do 

Do  . 

Clark  N  P 

16o!oOO  pounds  flour  do  
100,000   pounds   flour   for  Devil's 
Lake  agency  per  100  Ibs  . 
250  000  pounds  flour                 do 

Castner  &  Penner 

Gantz  Henry 

Hedges,  C.  E  

1,500,000  pounds  flour  do  

250,000  pounds  flour  .  do  ... 

Hunter,  E.  D  

McGammon  J  M 

Newman  E.  S  

50,000  pounds  flour  per  100  Ibs. 
52,500  pounds  flour  do  

Do 

Newman,  Haywood  & 
McLaughlin. 
Do  . 

Do  

200,000  pounds  flour  per  100  Ibs. 
260  000  pounds  flour  do 

Do. 

Do.. 

220  000  pounds  flour  do 

Do  ... 

Spiegelberg,  Levi  ...... 

600,000  pounds  flour  do... 
250  000  pounds  flour  ........do  . 

Spiegelberg,  Willi  
"Wells  N  W    .    .  . 

Do  

390,000  pounds  flour  do... 
325  000  pounds  flour  .  ...  do 

Do  

Do  

325  000  pounds  flour  do 

Garneau,  J.,  &  Co  

HARD  BREAD. 

425,  000  pounds  hard  bread,  per  100 
Ibs  ... 
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Contracts  made  at  the  annual  letting,  Saint  Louis,  September  6,  1876 — Continued. 


Names. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Where  delivered. 


Armour  &  Co. 


Booge,  J.E 

Castner  &  Penner. 


MESS  BEEF. 

350  barrels  mess  beef,  for  Wichita 
agency,  Indian  T per  bbl . 

MESS  POKK. 

825  barrels  mess  pork per  bbl 

250  barrels  mess  pork do . . . 


Armour  &  Co.. 
Baker,  Isaac  G. 


PRIME  STEAM  LARD. 

20,000  pounds  lard per  100  Ibs 

PEMMICAK. 

150,000  pounds  pemmican,  per  100 
Ibs 


Goodwin,  Behr  &  Co. 


SOAP. 

66,000  pounds  soap per  100  Ibs. 


$8  50 


17  00 
20  50 


12  75 


9  50 


4  25 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Sisseton  agency,  Dak. 


Cheyenne     and     Arapahoe 
agency. 


Fort  Peck,  Mont. 


Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Names. 

From— 

To— 

Price. 

Charles  John  H 

New  York  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 

Bismarck Dak 

$0  55 

Do 

timore. 

do 

35 

Do 

Saint  Louis 

do    . 

35 

Do 

Saint  Paul 

do 

25 

Fenlon  E 

New  York  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 

Kansas City 

55 

Do 

timore. 

do 

50 

Do 

Saint  Louis 

do    . 

40 

Do 

do 

40 

Do  

New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bal- 

Wichita agency,  Ind.  T  

2  59 

Do 

timore. 

do 

2  59 

Do 

do 

2  25 

Do 

Kansas  City  ...                . 

do  

2  10 

Do 

do 

2  15 

Do 

Wichita  Kans 

do  

1  99 

Do 

Caddo  Ind  T 

do 

1  65 

Do 

New  York  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 

Wichita Kans         

1  05 

Do 

timore. 

do    . 

1  00 

Do 

Saint  Louis 

do    

90 

Do 

do 

60 

Do 

Lawrence 

do    

40 

Do 

New  York  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 

2 05 

Do 

timore. 

...do    . 

2  00 

Do 

do    

1  90 

Do 

do  

1  60 

Do 

do  

1  60 

Do 

Wich  ita  Kan  s 

do    

1  10 

Do 

Coffeyville 

do  .  

85 

Do      

New'  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bal- 

Kiowa agency,  Ind.  T  

2  49 

Do 

timore. 

.    do  . 

2  49 

Do 

do  

2  25 

Do 

Kansas  City 

do            

2  10 

Do 

..  do    

2  15 

Do 

Wichita  Kansas 

do          

2  00 

Do 

Caddo  Ind  T 

do  

1  59 

Do 

Chicago            .          .          ..... 

Caddo,  Ind.  T  

1  05 

Do 

.  do  

95 

Do 

do  

65 

Do 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bal- 

Cheyenne    and     Arapaho 

2  59 

Do 

timore. 

agency. 
do    

2  51 

Do 

...do  

2  35 

Do 

do           

2  15 

Do 

...do  

2  15 

Do... 

Wichita.  Kansas  ... 

...do..                   

1  60 

30 
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Contracts  made  at  the  annual  letting,  Saint  Louis,  September  6,  1876 — Continued. 
TRANSPORTATION— Continued. 


Names. 

From— 

To— 

Price. 

Fenlon  E  

New  York  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 

Coffeyville Ivans 

$1  05 

Do  .. 

timore. 
Chicago 

do 

1  00 

Do  

Saint  Louis  

do 

90 

Do  . 

Kansas  City 

do 

60 

Do  

do 

60 

Do 

Coffeyville 

1  50 

Do  

do  

1  15 

Do 

do 

1  10 

Hecht,  C  

Cheyenne     .  .        .... 

1  324 

Do 

do 

1  80 

Kimball,  Thomas  S  
Do  .. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bal- 
timore. 
Chicago 

San  Carlos  agency,  Ariz  
do 

9  75 
9  75 

Do  

Saint  Louis  

do 

9  75 

Do  

New  York  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 

J2 00 

Do... 

timore. 
San  Francisco 

do 

6  00 

Do 

New  York  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 

10 75 

Do... 

timore. 
Chicago   ... 

do 

10  75 

Do  

Saint  Louis  

do 

10  75 

McCann,  D.  J  

New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bal- 

Omaha, Nebr               . 

55 

Do  .. 

timore. 
Chicago 

do 

45 

Do  

New  York  

8  00 

Do... 

Chicago  

do 

7  75 

Do  

Omaha 

do 

7  50 

Do... 

Corinne  

do 

5  00 

Do  

New  York  Philadelpeia  and  Bal- 

Fort Hall  Idaho 

8  00 

Do 

timore. 
Chicago 

do 

7  75 

Do  

Omaha 

do 

7  50 

Do  

Corinne  -  

..do 

5  00 

Do. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bal- 

White  River  agency,  Colo  .  .  . 

9  00 

Do 

Chicago 

do 

S  75 

Do  

Omaha    ... 

do 

7  50 

Do  

Rawling's  Station.  ......  .......... 

do    . 

6  00 

Do  

Omaha 

1  55 

Do 

do 

2  10 

Do 

New  York  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 

6 00 

Do 

timore. 
Chicago 

do 

5  75 

Do  

Omaha 

do 

5  10 

Do 

do 

3  28 

Do 

Bryan  Station 

do 

1  28 

Do 

New  York  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 

12 00 

Do... 

timore. 
Chicago          

...do 

12  00 

Do 

do 

11  50 

Do  

Corinne 

do 

8  00 

Do 

New  York  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 

Rawling's Station  Northern 

3  90 

Do  .. 

timore. 
Chicago    ........  ...       

Pacific  Railroad. 
do 

3  75 

Do      

Omaha 

do 

3  30 

Do  

Cheyenne 

do 

87 

Do 

New  York  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 

3 95 

Do 

timore. 

do 

3  70 

Do  ... 

Omaha 

do 

3  00 

Do  

Cheyenne  

do            

1  28 

Do  

New  York  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 

Uintah Valley  agency  Utah 

9  00 

Do 

timore. 
Chicago 

do 

8  75 

Do  

Omaha  

do    

8  00 

Do 

do 

3  75 

Do  

New  York  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 

Crow agency  Mont  .   ..... 

12  00 

Do  .. 

timore. 
Chicago 

...do 

12  00 

Do 

do 

11  50 

Do  

Corinne 

do                  

8  eo 

Northern  Pacific  Rail- 

New York  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 

1 05 

road. 
Do 

timore. 

do 

1  01 

Do    . 

do 

1  01 

Do 

Saint  Paul 

do 

71 

Do 

New  York  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 

Brainard Minn        .   .   .  ... 

78 

Do 

timore. 
Chicago 

.do 

80 

Do  

Saint  Louis      ...                

do    

80 

Do... 

Saint  Paul... 

...do... 

50 
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Contracts  made  at  the  annual  letting,  Saint  Louis,  September  6,  1876 — Continued. 
TRANSPORTATION— Continued. 


Names. 

From  — 

To- 

Price. 

Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 
Do 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bal- 
timore, 
do  

Herman  Minrj 

$0  75 

55 
1  10 
1  00 
1  00 
85 
75 
1  90 

90 
90 
60 
80 
40 
65 
2  05 
2  25 
5  00 

7  25 
14  50 

7  50 
8  50 
8  50 

2  50 
4  50 
12  00 
4  75 

5  24 
5  24 

1  50  river. 
50    do. 
60    do. 
95    do. 
2  00    do. 
95    do. 
1  25    do. 
75    do. 
75    do. 
1  25    do. 
1  00    do. 

Pine  City,  Minn  

Do 

do 

Bismarck  Dak 

Do 

Chicago        ...               

do  

Do 

do 

Do 

Saint  Paul           

do  

Do 

Sioux  City 

do 

Do     

New  York,  Phil'adeiphia,  and  Bal- 
timore. 

Do 

..  do    . 

Do 

do  

Do 

Saint  Paul 

do     ... 

Do 

Sioux  City                 

do  

Nagle  E 

Sidney 

Red  Cloud  agency,  Dak  
do  

a  bo     

do  

Nichols  J  H 

do 

Do          

do  

Spotted  Tail  agency,  Nebr.. 
Cimarron  agency,  N.  Mex.  .  . 

Abiquin  agency,  N.  Mex  
San  Carlos  agency,  Ariz  
Mescalero,  N.  Mex  
Navajo  agency,  N.  Mex  
Southern  Apache  agency,  N. 
Mex. 
Cimarron  agency,  N.  Mex.  .. 
Abiquin  agency,  N.  Mex  
San  Carlos  agency,  N.  Mex  .  . 
Mescalero  Apache  agency, 
N.  Mex. 
Navajo  agency,  N.  Mex  
Southern  Apache  agency,  N. 
Mex. 
Standing  Rock  agency,  Dak  . 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bal- 
timore, 
do               .        .               

Do 

Do 

...do  

Do               

do  

Do 

.  ..do      

Do 

do  

Do 

El  Moro  Colo 

Do            

do  

Do 

do         

Do 

do    

Staab  A 

do... 

Do               

do  

Wilder  A  H 

Sioux  City 

Do 

do             .               ............ 

Do 

do 

Ponca  agency  Dak 

Do      

do  

Lower  Brule  agency,  Dak.  .. 
Fort  Berthold  agency,  Dak.. 
Crow  Creek  agency,  Dak  
Cheyenne  River  agency,  Dak 
Yankton  agency,  Dak  
Standing  Rock  agency,  Dak. 
Fort  Berthold  agency,  Dak.  . 
Cheyenne  River  agency,  Dak 

Do 

do             

Do          

do  

Do    

do  

Do 

do         

Do 

Bismarck  Dak 

Do 

do                

Do               

do  

Contracts  made  at  the  annual  letting,  in  New  York,  August  16, 1876. 


Names. 

Articles. 

Prices. 

Where  delivered. 

Claflin,  H.B.,  &Co... 
Do 

WOOLEX  GOODS. 

919  dozen  socks,  men's  per  doz. 
1  048  dozen  hose  women's  per  doz. 

$2  50 
2  65 

New  York. 
Do. 

Do      

15  400  yards  flannel,  (blue  twilled,) 

32i 

Do. 

Do  

20  650  yards  flannel,  (red  twilled,) 

321 

Do. 

Do 

55  780  yards  linsey,  (plaid)  .  .per  yd. 

17* 

Do. 

Colladay  Trout  &.  Co 

31  dozen  scarfs                     per  doz 

3  00 

Philadelphia. 

Dunham,  Buckley  &  Co. 
Do           

1,037  dozen  hose,  children's.  per  doz 
4  029  dozen  shawls,  8-4  

1  42£ 
1  37i 

New  York. 
Do. 

4  500  pounds  yarn           .     .  per  Ib  . 

90 

Philadelphia. 

Do 

12  600  pounds  list  cloth  (blue,)  per 

1  20 

Do. 

Do 

12  300  pounds  list  cloth,  (scarlet,) 

1  20 

Do. 

Towell  J  F 

770  pounds  yarn  (gray)  .....  per  Ib  . 

80 

New  York,  Chicago,  or  Saint 

"Wilson  &  Bradbury  
Claflin  H  B    &  Co 

419  dozen  socks,  men's  per  doz. 

COTTON  GOODS. 

280  000  yards  calico  .......  .per  yd  . 

2  75 
06$ 

Louis. 
Philadelphia. 

New  York. 

Do       ' 

12  100  yards  satinet  do.  . 

43 

Do. 

Do  

12  000  yards  Kentucky  jeans  ..do.. 

16 

Do. 

Do 

500  yards  white  sheeting  ......do.. 

07 

Do. 

Do 

Ill  356  yards  duck         ........do.. 

11.45 

Do. 

Ttn 

37  150  vards  hfid-ticlcinff  do.. 

Ili 

Do. 
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Claflin,  H.  B.,  &  Co.... 

COTTON  GOODS—  Continued. 
43,950  yards  drilling,  (indigo  blue,) 

$0  101 

New  York 

Do  

1,700  yards  drilling,  (slate)  .  .per  yd 

08^ 

Do. 

Dunham,  Buckley  &  Co. 
Do  

8,300  yards  hickory  shirting.  .  -do.  . 
250  dozen  handkerchiefs.  .  .per  doz 

10.24 
1  50 

Do. 
Do. 

Dougan  Alex      .... 

200  dozen  handkerchiefs  ......do.. 

1  40 

Do. 

Do  

344  dozen  handkerchiefs  do.. 

1  29 

Do. 

Meio's  Dale  &  Co 

12  000  yds.  Kentucky  jeans  per  yd 

16 

Do. 

Clark  Bros  &  Co  

HATS  AND  SHOES. 

1  522  hats  boys'  (wool)    

58 

New  York. 

Do  

1,689  caps  

37£ 

Do. 

Hitchcock,  A.  L.,  &  Co 
Do  

1,465  pairs  women's  shoes  per  pair 
175  pairs  children's  shoes  do.. 

87i 
57i 

Do.                    % 
Do. 

Lester  J  W   &  Co 

500  brown-plush  caps 

40 

Do. 

Pitkin  &  Thomas  *  

2  209  pairs  men's  shoes  per  pair 

1  10 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 

Do  

958  pairs  boys'  shoes  do  . 

1  10 

Baltimore. 
Do. 

Keinoehl  &  Lorah 

5  350  men's  hats  (wool) 

47 

New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

BLANKETS. 

5  44 

Philadelphia 

Do               ... 

2^-point  white  Mackinac  6  pounds 

4  08 

Do. 

Dobson,  John  

3-poiut  white  Mackinac,  8  pounds.  . 

5  60 

New  York. 

Do 

2i"-point  white  Mackiuac  6  pounds 

4  20 

Do. 

Do  

2-point  white  Mackinac,  5^  pounds 

3  67* 

Do; 

Do 

l^-poiut  white  Mackinac  4  J  pounds 

2  97£ 

Do. 

Do     . 

3-point  scarlet  Mackinac,  8  pounds 

6  24 

Do. 

Do 

4  68 

Do. 

Do  

2*point  scarlet  Mackinac  5J  pounds 

4  09i 

Do. 

Do 

3-point   indigo-blue   Mackinac     8 

founds       ".          ...... 

5  60 

Do. 

Do  

2^-point  indigo-blue  Mackinac,   6 

4  20 

Do. 

Do  

2-pojnt  indigo-blue  Mackinac,  5J 

3  674 

Do. 

Do 

3-point  green  Mackinac,  8  pounds  . 

6  24 

Do. 

Do  

2^-point  green  Mackinac,  6  pounds. 

4  68 

Do. 

Do 

2'point  green  Mackinac  5J  pounds 

4  09& 

Do. 

Clafflin  H  B    &  Co 

CLOTHING. 
9  065  shirts  hickory           . 

36 

New  York. 

Do 

30 

Do 

Do 

7  075  flannel  red 

ggi 

Do. 

Davidson,  S.  and  M.  & 
Co 

5  000  flannel  gray 

70 

Do. 

Naumberg,  Kraus,  La- 

3  764  coats 

2  78 

Do. 

Pitkin  &  Thomas 

300  blouses                           .        ... 

1  25 

New     York,     Philadelphia. 

"W^anatnaker  &  Brown 

4  359  pants 

1  76 

and  Baltimore. 
Philadelphia. 

Do  

483  boys'  suits  5  to  10      

3  76 

Do. 

Do 

300  boys'  suits  10  to  16 

6  10 

Do. 

Do 

2  234  vests          .            

1  13 

Do. 

Do  

do  

1  14 

Do. 

Aikman,  James,  &  Co.  . 
Do  

HARDWARE. 

648  dozen  pans,  tin  or  iron  .  .  per  doz  < 
296  dozen  fry-pans,  (short  ban-   S 

85 
1  45 
1  75 
1  30 

i  New  York. 
>        _ 

dies)                                per  doz.  5 

1  45 

I        Do. 

Do  

1  437  dozen  tin  cups  (pints  and   C 

1  65 

48 

) 

56 

>         Do. 

Grossman,  "W.H.,  &Bro. 
Do 

347  dozen  knives  and  forks  .  per  doz  . 
238  dozen  saw-files                       do 

52 

75 

Do. 
Do. 

Do  

300  dozen  planters'  hoes  No.  2  do 

4  52 

Do. 

Do  . 

2  25 

Do. 

Do  

245  dozen  shears  7i_  and  8  inch  do 

2  20-2  47 

Do. 

Do 

iron)                                     per  doz 

34  J 

Do. 

Do 

iron)                                     per  doz 

26 

Do. 

Do 

6  39 

Do. 

Do... 

1.078  dozen  knives.  6-inch  butcher.  . 

93 

Do. 
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Grossman.  W.H..  &Bro. 
Do 

HABDWAKE—  Continued. 

400  dozen  knives,  6-inch  hunting.  .. 
67  dozen  knives  6-inch  skinning. 

$1  27 
98 

New  York. 
Do 

Do  

209  dozen  hoe-handles    

1  40 

Do 

662  dozen  awls  sewing 

10 

Do 

Graham  &  Haines      .  . 

283  dozen  axes  hunters'  .  .  . 

4  99 

Do  

182  dozen  hatchets  

4  99 

Hoyt  &  Busick 

18  dozen  beaver-traps  Newhouse 

No  4 

1  10 

Do 

Do 

24    dozen  mink-traps    Newhouse 

No.  4  

50 

Do 

Hazell  &  Co 

366  dozen  fish-hooks  per  hundred 

20-55 

Do 

Do 

210  dozen  fish-lines         ..........  <j 

21 
27 
32 

Do 

Do  .. 

486  dozen  sewing-awl  handles 

55 
65 

18 

Do 

Do 

1  05 

T)n 

Iron-Clad  Can  Company 
Do                

291  dozen  camp-kettles  per  doz  . 
292  dozen  camp-kettles              do 

$ 

1  33 
4  50 
5  25 

New  York. 
I        Do 

Lalance  and  Gr.  Manu- 
facturing Company. 
Rohrman,  J.  H.,  &  Son  . 
Walbridge,  G.  B.,  &Co. 

Ciaflin,  H.B.,  &Co... 
Do 

221  dozen  dippers,  (iron-tinned)  .do  .  . 
936  dozen  ax-handles  do  .  . 

NOTIONS. 

241  dozen  thimbles,  (open)  do.  . 
194  000  needles                        per  M 

i 

9  25 
69 

35i 
1  43 

6 
1  55 

I 

Do. 

Philadelphia. 
New  York,  Saint  Louis,  and 
Chicago. 

Saint  Paul. 

"N"ftw  "Vnrlr 

Dunhain,Buckley  &  Co 
Stuart  &  Bro 

44  dozen  mirrors,  (zinc)  per  doz 
1  872  pounds  linen  thread 

$ 

37* 
93.34 
1  03f 

Do. 

s  Philfldftlnhift 

Do 

I 

1  13| 

T)n 

Do  

1,800  pounds  gilling  twine 

J 

92i 
1  02| 

>        Do 

liegeman  &•  Co 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES. 

Acid  acetic  in  4-ounce  g   s   bot- 

( 

1  12£ 

tles  °    ounce 

01 

Do 

Do 

1-pound  bottle,  95  percent.  .  .  .  .lb 

50 

4-ounce  g.  s.  bottles  ounce 

09 

Do 

09 

Do 

01 

Do 

01 

> 

Do 

bottles  ounce 

01 

Do  

Acid   sulphuric  aromatic  in  8-oz 

g.  s.  bottles       .  .                  ounce 

03 

Do  .. 

Acid  tannic  in  1-oz  bottles  ounce 

14 

Do  

Acid,  tartaric  powdered  inS-ounce 

bottles  ounce 

04 

Do... 

Alcohol  in  32-ounce  bottles  bottle 

75  95 

Do 

06 

Do  

Alumina  and  potassa  sulphate  of 

Do  

(alum,)  in  4-ounce  bottles  ounce 
Ammonia    aromatic  spirits  of  in 

01$ 

4-ounce  g.  s.  bottles       .        ounce 

04 

Do  

Ammonia  carbonate  of  in  8-ounce 

bottles..  .             .ounce 

02 

Do  . 

Ammonia  muriate  of   in  8-ounce 

02 

Do  

g.  s.  bottles                 '           ounce 

01 

Do 

(tartar  emetic,)  in  1-ounce  bot- 
tles .....  .....  .....  .        ounce 

06 

Do  

Arsenic  pills  of  (1-20  of  a  gr  each) 

in  g.  s.  bottles       ....     ° 

25 

Do  

(Fowler's  solution,)  in  4-ounce 

01 

- 

3  i  c 
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Hegenian  &  Co.  ....... 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES—  Continued. 

Belladonna,  alcoholic  extract  of, 
in  1  -ounce  w.  m.  bottles  .  .  .ounce 
Bismuth,  subnitrate  of,  in  2-ounce 
bottles                         .         ounce 

$0  11-0  30 
13 

OIJ 
02* 

45 

08 
35 
35 

01 
14 
06 

'     5-08 

10 
40 

05 
35 

01 
17 

02 
11 

03 
05 

03 
06 
06 

05 
03 
05 

•10 
25 

10 
03 
02 
02J 
50 
03 
03 

02 
03 

Oli 
10 
02£ 
50 

Do  

Do  

Borax,  powdered,  in  8-ounce  bot- 

Do 

Camphor,  in  8-ounce  bottles,  ounce 
Castor-oil,     in    32-ounce    bottles, 
per  bottle  

Do 

Do 

Cerate,  blistering,  in  8-ounce  tins, 
ounce  

Do 

Cerate,  resin,  in  1-lb.  tins.  ..pound 
Cerate,  simple,  in  1-lb.  tins  do. 
Chalk,  prepared,  in  8-ounce   bot- 
tles.       .  .                            ounce 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Chloral,  hydrate  of,  in  1-ounce  g. 
s.  bottles                              ounce 

Do  

Chloroform,  purified,  in  8-ounce  g. 
s  bottles 

Do  

Cinchona,  fluid  extract  of,  (with 
aromatics,)  in  8-oz.  bottles,  ounce 
Cinnamon,  oil  of,  in  1-ounce  g.  s. 

Do  

Do 

Cod-liver  oil,  in  1-pt.  bottles.  bottle 
Colchicum-seed,  fluid  extract  of, 
in  4-ouiice  bottles                 ounce 

Do  

Do  

Colocynth,  compound  extract  of, 
powdered,  in  8-oz.  bottles  .ounce 
Copper,  sulphate   of,  in   2-ounce 

Do  

Do  .. 

Croton  oil,  in  1-oz.  g.  s.  bottles  do.  . 
Digitalis,  tincture  of,  in  2-ounce 
bottles         .                         ounce 

Do  

Do  

Ergot,  fluid  extract  of,  in  4-ounce 
g.  s  bottles                           ounce 

Do  

Ether,  compound  spirits  of,  (Hoff- 
man's anodyne,)  in  8-ounce  g.  s. 
bottles  ...        ounce 

Do 

Ether,  stronger,  for  anaesthesia,  in 
1-pound  tins         .                 ounce 

Do  

Ether,   spirits  of  nitrous,  (sweet 
spirits  of  niter,)  in  8-ounce  g.  s. 
bottles  ounce 

Do  

Flaxseed  in  tins                     pound 

Do  

Flaxseed  meal,  intins  do 

Do 

Ginger,  fluid  extract  of,  in  8-ounce 
bottles  ounce 

Do 

Glycerine,  pure,   in  8-ounce   bot- 
tles                               ounce 

Do 

Gum  arable,  powdered,  in  8-ounce 
bottles                          '         ounce 

Do 

Hyoscyamus,  alcoholic  extract  of, 
in  1-ounce  w.  m.  bottles  .  .  .ounce. 
Iodine,  in  1-ounce  g.  s.  bottles,  .do.  . 
Ipecacuanha,  powdered,  in  8-ounce 
bottles  ounce 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Iron,  solution  of  the  sulphate  of, 
in  1-ounce  bottles                ounce 

Do 

Iron,  sulphate  of,  commercial,  in 
10-pound  wood  boxes  pound. 
Iron,  tincture  of  the  chloride  of,  in 
8-ounce  g  s  bottles              ounce 

Do 

Do  

Iron  and  quinia,  citrate  of,  in  1- 
ounce  bottles                       ounce 

Do  

Jalap,  powdered,  in  4-ounce  bot- 
tles                                       ounce 

Do  

Lavender,  compound  spirits  of,  in 

Do  

Lead,  acetate  of,  in  8-ounce  bot- 

Do... 

Licorice,  extract  of,  in  paper.  .  .do.  . 
Licorice    root,    powdered,    in     8- 
ounce  bottles                       ounce 

Do 

Do 

Magnesia,   heavy  calcined,   in    4- 
ounce  bottles                        ounce 

Do 

Magnesia,  sulphate  of,  in  10-pound 
tins                       .                 pound 

Do  

Mercurial    ointment,    in    1  -pound 
Dots...                                ..pound. 
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liegeman  &  Co  

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES  —  Continued. 

Mercury,    corrosive    chloride    of, 
(corrosive  sublimate,)  in  1  -ounce 
bottles           ounce 

$0  06 

Do                ... 

Mercury,  with  chalk,  in  2-ounce 

bottles           .                        ounce 

03 

Do         

Morcury,  mild  chloride  of,  (calo- 

Do . 

mel,)  'in  2-ounce  bottles  .  .  .ounce 
Mercury,  ointment  of  nitrate  of 

06 

(citrine    ointment,)    in    4-ounce 
pots  .               ounce 

03 

Do 

8-ounce  pots     ....               ounce 

034 

Do  

Mercury,  red  oxide  of,  in  1-ounce 

bottles                                   ounce 

08 

Do  

Morphia  sulphate  of,  J-ounce  bot- 

tle      .....             '             ounce 

4  60 

Do  . 

Mustard-seed    black     ground,   in 

5-pound  tins  pound 

15 

• 

Do 

Nux  vomica   alcoholic  extract  of 

Do 

powdered,  in  1-oz.  bottles  .  .  ounce 

40 
24 

Do 

Opium    camphorated  tincture  ot 

Do 

(paregoric,)  in  8-oz.  bottles,  ounce. 
Opium  compound  powder  of  (Do- 

04 

ver's  powder,)  in  8-ounce  bot- 

10 

Do 

Opium   deodorized  tincture  of  in 

4-ounce  bottles  ounce. 

08 

Do 

Opium   powdered  in  8-ounce  bot- 

tles    ounce 

75 

Do  

Opium,  tincture  of,  (laudanum,)  in 

- 

8-ounce  bottles         -        .  ounce 

08 

Do  

Pepper,cayenne,  ground,  in  8-ounce 

bottles                                   ounce 

02i 

Do      

Peppermint  oil  of  in  i  -ounce  bot- 

Do 

tles  ounce  . 
Pills   camphor   (grains  two  )  and 

25 

Do 

opium,  (grain,  one,)  in  bottles  

25-50 

ties  .  .  

15-40 

Do... 

Pills,  opium,  in  bottles  

20-40 

Do 

Podophyllum    resin  of  in  1-ounce 

bottles  ounce 

30-50 

Do 

bottles                                   ounce 

05 

Do 

03 

Do  

Potassa  bicarbonate  of  in  8-ounce 

bottles  ounce 

03 

Do    . 

Potassa   bitartrate  of    powdered 

(cream  of  tartar,)  in  8-ourice  bot- 

03 

Do  

Potassa  chlorate  of  powdered  in 

8-onnce  bottles  ounce 

02J 

Do      

Potassa    nitrate  of  powdered   in 

8'  on  nee  bottles           ..        ounce 

02 

Do 

bottles                                  ounce 

12 

Do 

bottles                                  ounce 

041 

Do  i  

Potassium    iodide  of   in    8-ounce 

17 

Do  

Quinia  sulphate  of  in  1-ounce  bot- 

Do     . 

tles  or  compressed  in  tins.  .  ounce. 
Rhubarb    powdered    in     4-ounce 

At  cost. 

bottles  ounce 

10 

Do      . 

Rochelle  salt  powdered  in  8-ounce 

bottles                        .  ...  ounce 

03 

Do 

90 

Do  

Seneka  fluid  extract  of  in  8-ounce 

bottles  ounce 

8-11 

Do    .. 

Silver  nitrate  of   in  crystals    in 

Do 

1-ounce  g.  s.  bottles  ounce. 
»Silver  nitrate  of  fused  in  1-ounce 

90 

g  s.  bottles  ounce 

90 

Do 

18 

Do 

Soap  common  in  bars  (rede.)  -do 

12 

Do  

Soda   bicarbonate   of,  in   8-ounce 

bottles...                        ...ounce. 

01 
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Hegeman  &  Co 

Do 

Do... 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

TVi. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 

Soda,  chlorinated  solution  of,  in 
1 -pound  g.  s.  bottles pound. 

Squills,  powdered,  in  1-ounce  bot- 
tles   ounce . 

Squills,  sirup  of,  in  1-pound  bot- 
tles   pound . 

Strychnia,  in  i-ounce  bottles,  ounce. 

Sulphur,  washed,  in  8-ounce  bot- 
tles   ounce . 

Turpentine,  oil  of,  in  32-ounce  bot- 
tles   bottle . 

Wax,  white,  in  paper ounce. 

Zinc,  acetate  of,  in  2-ounce  bot- 
tles  ounce. 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  in  1-ounce  bottles, 
ounce 

Zinc,  solution  of  chloride  of,  in 
1-pound  g.  s.  bottles pound . 

Zinc,  sulphate  of,  in  1-ounce  bot- 
tles   ounce. 

Hospital  stores. 

Arrow-root,  in  tins pound. 

Barley,  in  tins do.. 

Brandy,  in  32-ounce  bottles,  (bot- 
tled)   .gallon . 

Cinnamon,  ground,  in  4-ounce  bot- 
tles   ounce. 

Cocoa  or  chocolate,  in  tins  or  cakes, 
pound 

Corn-starch,  in  tins pound. 

Farina,  in  tins do.. 

Ginger,  ground,  in  8-ounce  bottles, 
ounce  

Tapioca,  in  tins pound. 

Tea,  black,  in  tins  or  original 
chests pound. 

Whisky,  in  32-ounce  bottles. bottle. 

Wine,  in  32-ounce  bottles do. . 

Instruments  and  dressings. 

Bandages,  roller,  unbleached  and  \ 
unsized,  assorted  in  a  paste- 
board box — 1  dozen  1  inch  by  1 
yard,  2  dozen  2  inches  by  3  yards, 
2  dozen  2J  inches  by  3  yards,  1 
dozen  3  inches  by  4  yards,  J  doz- 
en 3f  inches  by  5  yards,  1  dozen 
4  inches  by  6  yards,  £  dozen  4 
inches  by  8  yards dozen . 

Bandages,  suspensory 

Binder's  boards,  21  by  12  inches, 
pieces i 

Binder's  boards,  4  by  17  inches, 
pieces ' 

Cotton  bats : 

Cotton  wadding sheets . ! 

Cupping-glasses,  assorted  sizes. No.  j 

Cupping-tins,  assorted  sizes..  .do..i 

Lancet,  thumb do  .! 

Lint,  patent pound. 

Lint,  picked .do. .  j 

Muslin,  unbleached,  unsized,  yard  , 
wide yard . ; 

Needles,  assorted paper .  j 

Needles,  upholsterer's | 

Oakum,  fine,  picked pound . 

Oiled  muslin,  in  2-yard  pieces. yard. 

Oiled  silk,  in  2-yard  pieces do. . 

Pencils,  hair,  assorted  sizes,  in 
vials 

Pins paper. 

Plasters,  adhesive,  5  yards  in  a 
can yard. 

Plaster,  isinglass,  1  yard  in  a 
case yard.. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  in  5-pound  tins. Ib. 


$0  20 
04 

30 
2  30 

02 

20 
04 

04 
02 
13 
01 


25 
07 

6  00 
03 

40 

10J 

06 

02 


40 

3  28 

4  25 


50 
16f 


12 
03 

08 
20 
50 
1  20 
80 

08 
05 
01 
13 
55 
1  00 

03 
06 

20 

60 

03 


Pocketcases ,$750  &  $12 
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liegeman  &  Co 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES—  Continued. 

$0  08J 
3  56 
62£ 
1  12 
50 

50 
20 
33i 
3  50 
1  25 
1  50 
101 
25 
27 
50 
2  00 
10 
04 
1  00 
12  00 
33£ 
1  25 
25 
1  50 
1  25 
2  50 
10 

15 
30 
15 
25 

07 
20 
7  50 
10 
50 
25 
25 

25 
20 

1  00 
25 
05 
25 

06 
5  00 
50 

3  00 
12  00 
40 
40 
12 
25 
22 
18 
14 
12 

14 

06£ 
07 
03 
02 
06 
04 

Do  

Scarificators  . 

Do 

Do  . 

Silk  ligature                           ounce 

Do  

Speculum  for  the  rectum 

Do 

Speculum  for  the  vagina,  glass  or 
metal  number 

Do 

Do 

Stethoscope 

Do  

Stomach  pump  and  tube,in  case  
Syringes,  hard-rubber.8-ounce  
Syringes,  hypodermic    

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do  

Syringes  penis  rubber     ...... 

Do 

Do 

Syringes,  vagina,  hard-rubber  
Thermom  eter,  clinical  

Do  

Do 

Thread,  linen,  unbleached  ..ounce. 
Thread,  cotton,  spools,assorted  

Do  

Do 

Do 

Tooth-extracting  case 

Do  

Tourniquets,  field  .............  

Do 

Tourniquets  screw  with  pad 

Do  . 

Tow  pound 

Do 

Do 

Trusses  single 

Do  

Trusses  double  

Do 

Twine  i  coarse 

Do 

Miscellaneous. 
Basins,  tin,  small,  for  dressers  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Corks,  velvet,  best  assorted,  dozen. 
Dippers,  tin,  assorted  number 
Dispensatory                            copy 

Do  

Do 

Do  . 

Fnnnels  tin  pint           .    number 

Do  

Hatchets  do.. 

Do 

Hones                                  .  ...  do 

Do  

Measures,  graduated  glass  4-oz  .  do.  . 
Measures,   graduated   glass   min- 
im          .       .       .             

Do 

Do  ... 

Measures,  tin,  pint.  and  quart  
Mortars  and  pestles,  wedgewood, 
3£  to  8  inches  

Do 

Do 

Paper,  filtering,   round,  gray,  10 
inches      .                           .packs 

Do 

Paper,    litmus,   blue   and   red  of 
each                                      sheets 

Do  

Paper,     wrapping,     white     and 
blue                                        quires 

Do  

Pill-boxes,     $    paper,     £    turned 
wood  dozen  . 

Do   ' 

Pill-machines 

Do  

Pill-tiles  5  to  10  inches  

Do 

Scales  and  weights,  prescription, 
one  set  of  apothecaries'  and  one 

Do  .. 

Scales  and  weights  shop       .     .... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Test-  tubes 

Do 

Vials  8-ounce                          dozen 

Do  

Do 

Vials,  6-ounce  do.. 
Vials,  4-ounce  do  .  . 

Vials  2-ounce                            .  do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Additional  articles. 
Acid,  gallic  ounce. 

Do  

Ammonium  bromide  of  ...do.. 

Do 

Do  .... 

Asafoetida  gum               .......do.. 

Do 

Buchu,  fluid  extract  of  do.. 
Cantharides.  tincture  .  .        ...  do.  . 

Do  .. 
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Names* 

Articles. 

Prices. 

Where  delivered. 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES—  Continued. 
Additional  articles. 
Capsules  empty  ....               100 

$0  30 

'    Do 

02 

Do 

Colchicum  rad  wine                   do 

05 

Do 

Collodion      do. 

20 

Do               

Copaiva,  balsam  of  do  .  . 

06 

Do 

Creosote            ..do 

07 

Do 

Cubebs  oil  of                              do 

10 

Do 

Ipecac  fluid  extract  of           ..do 

05 

Do                 

Iron,  sir.,  iodide  of............  do  .  . 

03 

Do     

Leech,  artificial  each  . 

6  CO 

Do 

Linseed  oil  in  pint  bottles  bottle 

20 

Do  

Ointment-boxes,  assorted  ...dozen. 

12 

Do 

Plasters  Alcock's  ...do. 

1  20 

Do     

Soap,  carbolic  pounds  . 

11 

Do 

Taraxicum  fluid  extract  ..  ounce 

05 

Do     

Uva  ursi,  tincture.  do.  . 

04 

Do 

Verat.  viride  fluid  extract    dozen 

06 

Do                ... 

Wild  cherry,  sirup  do.. 

03 

Do  

Glass-stopper  bottles,  8-ounce.  .do.  . 

1  44 

Do 

Glass-stopper  bottles  4-ounce.  do 

96 

Do  

Glass-stopper  bottles,  2-ounce.  .do.  . 

72 

Do 

Glass-stopper  bottles  1-ounce    do 

72 

Do  

Bottles,  32-ounce  ,.  do.. 

1  20 

Do 

Bottles  16-ounce                          do 

96 

Do 

84 

Do  

Bottles,  4-ounce  do  .  . 

72 

Do  . 

Bottles  2-ounce    do 

60 

Do  

Bottles,  1-ounce  .do.  . 

48 

Broadwater,  C.  A  

GROCERIES. 

7,500  pounds  coffee  per  pound. 

30-49 

Blackfeet  agency,  Mont. 

Do 

JO  000  pounds  coffee  do.  .. 

30-49 

Crow  agency  Mont 

Do  

25,000  pounds  coffee  .do  

26 

Fort  Peck  agencj'  Mont. 

Booge  J  E 

148  800  pounds  beans  per  bushel 

1  75 

Sioux  City 

Do  

75,000  pounds  beans.  .  do  

1  75 

Omaha. 

Bonnett     Schenck    & 

6  300  pounds  tea  .          .  per  pound 

33 

New  York 

Earle. 
Durkee,  E.R.,  &  Co  
Do 

28,400  pounds  soda  do  
9  850  pounds  baking-powder  do...-. 

04 
29 

Do. 
Do. 

Do  

4,600  pounds  baking-powder  do  

30 

Do. 

Kelly  P  H 

1  000  pounds  coffee  ..flo 

23i 

Navajo  agency  X  Mex. 

Knight,  E.  C.,  &Co  

Lorillard  P    &  Co 

706,000  pounds  sugar  do  

57  100  pounds  tobacco    .          do 

09.60 
55 

Philadelphia.  ' 
New  York. 

Thurber,  H.  K.,  &  Co.  .  . 
Wheeler,  Ezra,  &  Co.  .. 

Burns,  Thomas  D  

21,500  pounds  rice  do  
320,000  pounds  coffee  do  — 

SUPPLIES. 

24,000  pounds  beef  per  100  Ibs. 

05 

18.86 

5  70 

Do. 
Do. 

Abiquin  agency,  N.  Mex. 

Bowman  Samuel  H 

90  merino  bucks          ... 

14  00 

Los  Pinos  "agency  Colo. 

Black  John 

30  000  pounds  flour         per  100  Ibs 

2  94 

TJintah  Valley  agency  Utah 

Do 

5C  000  pounds  beef           .        do 

3  93 

Do. 

Clarkson,  T.  S  

Felt  George  W 

Supplies,  &c.,  $1,828.68  
100  cords  cottonwood          per  cord 

4  19 

Yankton  agency,  Dak. 
Cheyenne  River  agency  Dak. 

Kelly,  P.  H  

Groceries,  $325.35  

Sisseton  agency,  Dak. 

Loewenberg  Bros 

Flour    groceries    hardware    &c 

not  to  exceed  $5  000 

Nez  Percys  agency,  Idaho. 

Great  Nemaha  agency  Nebr. 

Do 

2  sets  wagon  harness  $50 

Do. 

Pines  Dan 

Supplies  &c    $1  583  80 

Rousseau  R 

400  tons  hay,  more  or  less    per  ton 

10  90 

Cheyenne  Riveragency,  Dak. 

Schnauber,  F  

Harness,  &c.,  $156.20  

Yankton  agency,  Dak. 

Staab  A 

300  pounds  bar  -lead 

11  4 

Abiquiu  agency  N.  Mex. 

Do  

24,000  pounds  flour  per  100  Ibs 

5  35 

Do. 

Do 

125  pounds  powder                   .  . 

45  8 

Do. 

Do  

25  000  gun-caps  

1  20 

Do. 

Do 

200  pounds  tobacco 

65 

Do. 

Do  

200  boxes  matches  

03 

Do. 

Do  . 

300  packages  husks 

03 

Do. 

Do  

3,870  Mexican  ewes     each 

2  75 

Los  Pinos  agency,  Colo. 

Stone,  George  A 

Building  material  $235  70 

Great  Nemaha  agency,  Nebr. 

Thornton,  James  

Removing     and      reconstructing 
agency  buildings  $1  200 

Cheyenne  River  agency,  Dak. 

"Wynn,  Buckwalter  & 

Supplies  $496.86 

Yankton  agency,  Dak. 

Co. 
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• 

REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMISSION  TO  PACIFIC. 

Hon.  CLINTON  B.  FISK, 

Chairman  Board  Indian  Commissioners : 

SIR  :  A  special  commission  was  appointed  last  October  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, to  visit  the  Nez  Perce"  and  other  bands  of  Indians  in  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton Territory,  with  a  view  to  secure  their  settlement  upon  reservatians,  and  perform 
other  duties  specified  in  the  letter  of  instructions. 

The  commission  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Jerome,  Barstow  and  Stickney,  of  this 
board,  and  General  O.  O.  Howard  and  Colonel  H.  C.  Wood,  of  the  Army. 

Their  report  has  been  made  to  the  Department,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  ap- 
pended. 

In  their  visit  they  observed  some  things  not  included  specifically  in  their  instruc- 
tions, but  which,  may  be  of  interest  to  the  board. 

CONFERENCE  WITH  TREATY  INDIANS   AT  LAPWAI,  IDAHO. 

Our  conference  with  Reuben,  the  head  chief  of  the  Nez  Perce"  tribe,  and  the  other 
treaty  Indians  on  this  reservation,  was  very  satisfactory.  One  of  them  was  attended 
by  at  least  seventy-five  men,  a  considerable  number  of  whom  came  from  Kamiah,  a 
point  on  the  reservation  sixty  miles  distant. 

Their  salutations  were  most  respectful  and  cordial,  and  their  expressions  of  grati- 
tude to  the  whites  for  civilizing  and  christianizing  influences  extended  towards  them 
were  full  and  warm. 

We  attended  their  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the  church  was  densely  packed. 
The  morning  talk  to  them  was  by  General  Howard,  interpreted  by  Mr.  Whitman. 
That  of  the  afternoon  was  by  Archie  Lawyer,  an  Indian  from  Kauuah,  an  earnest, 
serious,  and  graceful  speaker. 

Some  of  the  singing  was  in  English ;  familiar  hymns  to  our  well-known  tunes.  The 
audiences  were  attentive,  serious,  and  devout. 

Though  in  our  conferences  with  these  friendly  Indians  they  made  no  complaint,  it  is 
doubtless  because,  placing  implicit  reliance  on  the  good  faith  of  the  Government,  they 
are  not  aware  of  its  failure  to  carry  out  some  important  provisions  of  the  treaties. 
These  pledge  them  allotments  of  land  with  certificates  of  title  to  same.  They,  or  some 
of  them,  have  allotments  in  form  but  not  in  fact,  as  they  are  without  metes  or 
bounds,  without  survey  or  record,  and  without  certificates  of  any  kind.  This  state  of 
things  should  be  corrected  at  once. 

The  agent  should  be  instructed  to  make  and  submit  surveys  of  allotments,  with 
well-defined  bounds,  which,  when  approved  by  the  President,  should  be  numbered, 
recorded,  and  certificates  issued. 

The  agent  should  then  be  authorized  to  advise  and  aid  the  Indians  in  changing 
their  fences  to  compare  with  their  newly-defined  lines. 

There  had  been  a  survey  of  the  valley,  or  part  of  it,  into  twenty-acre  lots,  but  there 
are  no  stakes  or  bounds,  none  of  the  fences  are  on  these  lines,  and  when  so  placed 
there  will  be  need  of  subdivisions  of  many  of  the  lots,  as  the  valleys  are  narrow,  and 
the  bottom-lauds  are  hardly  sufficient  to  give  each  family  twenty  acres. 

Nor  is  there  need  of  so  large  allotments  of  bottom-lands,  for,  despite  the  prejudices 
of  the  Indians,  the  low  hills  and  table-lands  produce  as  fine  crops  of  wheat  as  can  be 
grown  in  the  valleys. 

AFFAIRS   AT  THE   AGENCY. 

The  commission,  while  they  saw  some  things  to  gratify  them  at  the  agency,  re- 
gretted there  was  not  time  to  visit  Kamiah,  where,  judging  from  what  we  could  hear 
from  the  Indians  as  well  as  from  the  whites,  were  to  be  seen  the  largest  improvements 
in  agriculture,  in  domestic  life,  and  in  education.  Some  of  the  men  from  there,  who  are 
serving  the  tribe  as  teachers  and  preachers,  impressed  us  very  favorably. 

The  agent,  J.B.  Monteith,  is  evidently  a  man  of  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  tact,  quick 
in  his  perceptions,  and  skillful  in  the  management  of  men.  His  health  is  not  robust, 
and  from  this,  or  possibly  from  lack  of  appropriations,  he  failed  to  show  the  effects 
of  a  vigorous,  active,  and  forceful  administration. 

The  agency  buildings  needed  repair;  the  boarding-school  was  drooping,  and  there 
was  no  day  school ;  but  few  of  the  Indians  could  speak  the  English  language  with 
tolerable  ease,  and  none  of  them  used  it  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another. 

It  is  true  that  the  missionaries  went  to  the  Nez  Perec's  in  1836,  when  they  were  a 
foreign  nation,  before  our  right  to  this  country  was  recognized,  and  when  there  were 
no  whites  among  them,  and  commenced  teaching  in  their  language — reducing  it  to 
writing  and  interpreting  the  Scriptures  and  other  books  into  it,  which  doubtless  ha  s 
strengthened  them  in  the  love  of,  as  also  in  the  use  of,  their  own  language. 
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English  has  been  taught  in  the  schools  established  under  the  treaties  of  1855  and 
1863,  but  these  have  not  been  very  largely  attended,  and  the  scholars  who  learn  En- 
glish evidently  have  not  been  made,  as  they  should  have  been,  to  speak  it,  and  only  it, 
in  the  school,  and  in  all  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 

It  should  thus  be  made,  if  possible,  as  familiar  as  their  mother  tongue.  ATI  industrial 
school  should  be  established,  and  the  children,  old  and  young,  con  strained  to  come  in. 

If  the  teacher  die,  as  was  unfortunately  the  case  six  months  since,  this  school  should 
go  on,  the  agent  himself,  or  his  clerk  or  interpreter,  stepping  in  to  lift  up  and  bear  on 
this  standard  of  our  advancing  civilization.  We  know  that  the  cares  of  the  agency 
are  considerable,  especially  when,  as  now,  for  lack  of  a  physician,  the  agent  is  called 
upon  to  administer  to  the  sick ;  but  an  example  of  energy,  enterprise,  and  self-sacri- 
fice is  what  the  Indians  most  need,  and  is  in  itself  a  great  civilizer.  Their  lazy,  in- 
dolent blood  needs  the  elixir  of  a  bright,  lofty,  and  forceful  example ;  a  leadership 
that  stops  at  no  difficulty,  halts  at  no  obstacle,  and  shows  the  marks  of  thrift  and 
improvement  all  along  the  track  of  progress.  By  the  expiration  of  treaties,  they  will 
soon  be  left  to  their  own  support. 

When  the  hand  of  Government  is  withdrawn,  they  should  be  so  left  as  to  walk  off 
with  no  halting  or  uncertain  gait. 

We  ought  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  books  of  the  agency  are  kept  in  a  plain, 
handsome  manner ;  the  supplies,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  are  "carefully  and  wisely 
bought,  and  the  affairs  of  the  agency  honestly  administered.  The  lack  we  have  criti- 
cised is  one  so  common  in  this  world  that  we  might  have  been  excused  the  mention,  but 
for  this  reason  it  is  the  more  potential,  and  therefore  in  this  relation  a  change  all  the 
more  desirable. 

Appended  to  this  report  are  statements  of  Rev.  James  H.  Wilbur  and  John  B.  Mon- 
teith,  the  former  being  the  efficient  agent  at  Yakama  and  the  latter  at  Lapwai. 

These  gentlemen  here  give  their  views  upon  the  status  of  the  Nez  Perce"  tribe,  as 
well  as  upon  the  subject  of  consolidation  and  other  collateral  topics  pertaining  to  their 
agencies. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  Puyallup  reservation  and  the  copy  of 
a  letter  from  C.  H.  Huntington,  agent  at  Neah  Bay,  to  General  Howard  are  also  added. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  H.  JEROME. 
A.  C.  BARSTOW. 
WILLIAM  STICKNEY. 

Rev.  James  H.  Wilbur's  statement. 

Knows  about  the  non-treaty  Nez  Perce"  Indians,  and  thinks  their  claim  not  to  have 
taken  part  in  and  not  to  be  bound  by  the  treaty  of  1863  should  be  ignored. 

They  were  bound  by  such  treaty  as  much  as  any  of  their  tribe.  This  covers  Joseph 
and  his  band  as  well  as  the  other  wandering  tribes. 

Thinks  their  peculiar  belief  in  the  spiritual  knowledge  of  and  communion  held  by 
their  leaders  is  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  in  the  way  of  getting  them  to  abandon  their 
roving  lives.  Their  belief  is  that  their  leaders  have  all  power  to  resist  the  authority 
of  the  Government,  can  hold  communion  with  the  spirits,  and  cause  the  death  of  any 
Indian  that  does  not  follow  their  teachings. 

The  leaders  in  this  kind  of  teaching  are  Smohola,  Pascap-am,  Que-pa-neah,  Sco-nish. 
These  are  leaders  of  the  Umatilla,  Warm  Springs,  Columbia  River,  and  Yakama  In- 
dians. 

After  giving  them  notice  to  come,  and  refusal  on  their  part,  he  would  recommend  to 
take  the  above  leaders  and  the  leaders  of  the  Nez  Perc6  malcontents,  to  the  Indian 
country,  or  some  other  place  beyond  communication  with  their  old  followers ;  and 
would  do  this  by  force. 

Mr.  Wilbur  could  do  this  without  assistance  from  the  military. 

Following  the  above,  he  would  compel  the  roaming  Indians  to  go  upon  the  reserva- 
tion. This  he  would  do  by  a  police  force  of  the  reliable  Indians  now  there.  He  could 
furnish  help  for  such  as  are  to  come  to  his  reservation. 

Thinks  the  question  should  be  settled  soon.  This  should  be  done  this  winter  or  next, 
at  the  furthest.  The  winter  is  a  better  time  to  use  forcible  persuasion  than  summer, 
when  the  grass  and  other  facilities  are  ripe  for  roaming. 

As  a  plan  for  bringing  Joseph  and  others  upon  the  reservation,  after  the  leading 
Drummers  are  disposed  of,  give  notice  to  the  others  to  come  in  or  force  would  be  used. 
This  could  be  done  best  by  the  leading  treaty  Indians  from  Lapwai  and  Yakama,  led 
by  a  discreet  man  or  men,  visiting  them  to  advise  them  to  yield  before  force  is  neces- 
sary. 

To  carry  out  anything  of  this  kind,  the  expenses  must  be  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  addition  to  the  ordinary  appropriation. 

The  Yakama  reservation  is  60  by  40  miles  in  extent,  one-fourth  of  which  is  tillable 
and  good  land  ;  would  support  well  eighteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  Indians, 
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all  of  which  could  be  looked  after  by  one  agent ;  is  separated  from  the  surrounding 
country  by  streams  and  mountains,  plenty  of  good  lumber,  timber,  good  salmon  fishing, 
and  fair  hunting,  with  splendid  grazing ;  climate  is  good  for  farming ;  has  two  saw- 
mills, with  capacity  to  cut  about  ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  per  day,  and  one 
grist-mill,  with  a  grinding  capacity  of  150  bushels  daily.  These  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  use  of  eighteen  thousand  or  twenty  thousand  Indians. 

Consolidations  :  Could  take  and  care  for  at  Yakama,  the  Warm  Spring  Indians,  the 
Protestant  Umatillas,  Spokanes,  the  Protestant  Colville  Indians,  Klamaths,  the  Siletz, 
and  as  many  of  the  roaming  Indians  as  were  found  desirable.  Thinks  an  agency  at 
Lapwai,  Yakama,  one  on  the  Sound,  and  two  in  California  would  be  sufficient  for  Ore- 
gon, California,  and  the  Territories  of  Washingt  on  and  Idaho.  Thinks  there  need  be 
no  trouble  in  removing  the  great  body  of  the  Indians,  and  it  should  be  done.  Would 
sell  the  land  of  the  reservations  abandoned  and  have  the  money  invested  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  former  occupants  of  said  reservation.  The  earnings  of  said  fund  to  be  used 
mostly  for  educational  purposes,  the  balance  to  aid  them  in  starting  farms  and  to  start 
as  stock-growers. 

The  Yakama  reservation  has  about  three  thousand  Indians  now  living  steadily  upon 
it.  Over  one  thousand  have  comfortable  homes,  say  two  hundred  houses.  Tribal  rela- 
tions should  be  broken  up.  Instead  of  a  salaried  chief,  depose  him,  and  use  the  money 
for  a  police  force. 


John  B.  MonteUVs  statement. 

The  two  brothers  Joseph  have  about  sixty  horses  each.  The  band  has  about  two 
thousand  horses  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle.  They  are  armed  with 
breech-loading  rifles,  Henry,  Spencer,  and  United  States  carbines.  They  could  not  raise 
over  sixty  to  sixty-five  fighting  men.  The  better  course  is  to  put  them  on  the  reserva- 
tion by  force,  before  any  further  trouble  with  the  whites,  as  when  another  collision  oc- 
curs, then  a  fight  is  inevitable. 

Nothing  can  be  done  with  the  other  non-treaty  Indians  until  Joseph  is  disposed  of, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  with  the  Umatillas  outside,  and  Yakamas,  toward  consol- 
idating an  agency  until  this  non-treaty  question  is  settled. 

The  non-treaty  Hush-hush-cute  should  be  sent  to  Father  Wilbur,  as  they  talk  Ya- 
kama. 

Two  companies  of  cavalry  would  be  a  good  force  to  bring  Joseph  and  band  to  the 
agency.  Nothing  but  force  will  get  these  Indians  to  cultivating  the  soil. 

The  Indians  on  the  Salmon  River  and  its  tributaries  should  come  with  Joseph's  band 
to  the  Lapwai  reservation. 

The  Spokans  should  go  with  the  Umatillas,  as  they  have  intermarried.  Cceur 
d'Alenes  are  peaceable  Indians,  have  farms  on  Hangsmen's  Creek,  and  give  no  trouble 
to  anybody;  have  good  houses,  and  are  under  Catholic  Church  influence.  The  Govern- 
ment has  never  aided  them. 

Know  nothing  about  the  Colville  Indians. 

Kann-ah-a-kim,  the  old  Yakama,  is  roving  about  with  about  fifty  to  sixty  followers ; 
does  no  particular  harm;  is  now  on  the  Palouse  River;  lives  on  roots  and  fish;  does 
not  farm. 

Monteith's  list  of  Drummer  leaders,  with  Joseph's  band  :  Wap-tas-wa-hael,  Au-tos- 
pooh,  Noos-nec-how-wilts,  medicine-men. 

.   Wilbur's  list  of  Drummer  leaders  with  the  UmatiDas,  Warm  Spring,  Columbia  River, 
and  Yakama  Indians :  Smohola,  Pas-cap-am,  Qui-pa-neah,  Sco-niah. 

Annuities  have  been  issued  to  a  part  of  the  above  and  others,  all  of  whom  are  now 
making  trouble,  viz :  Pas-cap-am,  Qui-pa-neah,  Sco-niah,  Hight-ney. 

All  the  men  above  named  should  be  notified  to  come  upon  reservations  at  once,  and 
if  they  don't  want  to  do  so  should  be  arrested  and  kept  away  from  other  Indians. 

PUYALLUP   RESERVATION. 

Rev.  N.  G.  Mann,  (Presbyterian,)  teacher  or  superintendent  of  instruction. 

Reservation  is  six  miles  square.  About  one-half  is  good  farming-land ;  the  other  is 
tide-land  and  timber-land. 

The  tide-land  is  good  for  grazing.  This  covers  some  three  thousand  to  four  thou- 
sand acres.  The  timber-land  is  good  for  lumber ;  is  very  abundant. 

There  are  about  five  hundred  and  twenty -five  Indians  belonging  to  the  reservation. 
They  mostly  live  in  wigwams. 

There  are  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  under  tillage ;  have  an  agency 
house,  school,  blacksmith  house  and  shop,  and  doctor's  house. 

The  fishing  for  trout  and  salmon  is  very  good  at  the  mouth  of  the  Puyallup  River. 
Good  hunting  for  deer  and  bear. 
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The  habits  of  these  Indians  are  mostly  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  only  fish  and  hunt  as 
an  adjunct  to  them  and  as  yielding  means  of  getting  a  living. 

They  would  affiliate  with  the  Muckleshoots,  Chehalis,  Squaxin,  S'Kokomish,  Nes- 
quallies,  and  Tulalips,  who  all  speak  the  same  language,  and  would  like  to  cultivate 
land  and  fish  some.  These  Indians  have  consented  to  have  the  railroad  pass  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  reservation. 

There  is  a  strong  pressure  by  the  whites  to  get  these  lands. 

If  they  should  be  removed,  would  prefer  to  go  to  Yakama.  These  tribes  named  as 
speaking  the  same  language,  as  above,  are  Catholics,  except  the  S'Kokomish. 

Have  a  day-school  of  16  scholars,  independent  of  an  appropriation.  Have  no  board- 
ing-school now.  It  was  abandoned  when  the  appropriation  was  stopped,  the  1st  of 
July  last.  At  that  time  the  school  had  47  attendants. 

The  treaty  expired  in  the  spring  of  1874. 

The  Indians  have  each  had  set  apart  to  them  40  acres  of  land  under  the  treaty  and 
in  accordance  with  the  survey,  but  no  certificate  issued. 

The  valley  is  about  four  by  six  miles,  and  contains  over  fifteen  thousand  acres. 
One-half  is  good  for  farming,  and  is  worth  to  sell  from  ten  dollars  to  twenty  dollars 
per  acre. 

The  grazing-lands  are  worth  about  $10,  and  the  timbered  land — cannot  give  value 
but  think  it  worth  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre. 

The  Puyallup  River  runs  through  the  reservation,  and  in  June  overflows  one-half 
the  valley.  There  is  a  good  growth  of  balm  and  cotton- wood,  together  with  maple  and 
ash,  as  well  as  the  lumber-timber. 

The  Indians  would  prefer  to  keep  the  lands  set  apart  to  them  rather  than  go  to 
other  reservations ;  they  would  take  care  of  themselves  even  when  mingling  with  the 
whites. 

NEAH  BAY,  November  30. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  :  Everything  yesterday  was  done  in  such  haste  and  under  circum- 
stances so  embarrassing  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  or  my  teacher  to  do  anything 
satisfactorily  to  ourselves  or  others. 

Miss  Merriman  feels  chagrined  and  very  unhappy,  both  on  account  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  children  and  their  failure  to  acquit  themselves  as  under  different 
circumstances  they  might  have  done.  They  all  have  tidy  costume  which  they  wear 
on  Sunday  and  special  occasions,  but  we  cannot  keep  them  tidily  dressed  every  day. 
We  clothe  them  in  second-hand  apparel  contributed  by  Christian  friends  in  Astoria, 
Portland,  Salem,  and  Olympia.  This  economizes  our  appropriation,  and  though  not 
uniform  and  tasteful,  makes  the  every-day  wear  of  the  children  comfortable.  I  men- 
tion this  that  it  may  be  known  that  the  children  all  have  good  garments,  and  that  in 
respect  to  costume  they  can  appear  very  differently  from  what  you  saw  them. 

In  respect  to  their  lessons,  they  were  taken  by  surprise  and  too  much  frightened  and 
embarrassed  to  manifest  the  attainments  they  have  really  made.  If  you  could  be  with 
us  on  the  Sabbath  and  observe  the  pains  taken  to  make  them  understand  moral  and 
religious  truth,  your  impression  would  have  been  more  favorable.  We  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  Bible  in  teaching  to  read  and  to  speak. 

All  do  not  appreciate  this.  Many  think  it  an  unwise  expenditure  of  time  and  effort. 
Not  so  with  me.  Indian  children  are  none  of  them  precocious  learners  of  letters  or 
science;  they  are  all  capable  of  learning  moral  truth, and  this  is  the  main  thing  they 
have  to  know.  It  is  their  moral  character  that  makes  these  savages.  We  do  not  pity 
or  despise  them  because  they  are  rude  in  manners,  poor  in  pocket,  filthy  even,  or  naked, 
but  because  they  are  depraved  in  moral  character.  If  we  could  go  into  their  smoky 
camps  and  find  them  praying  in  earnest,  "  God,  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner,"  we  should 
be  attracted  to  them  with  our  kindest  sympathies,  in  spite  of  all  their  rudeness,  feeling 
assured  that  their  rudeness  would  slough  off  with  the  development  of  their  moral  and 
Christian  character. 

We  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  children  into  the  habit  of  using  our  language, 
but  none  at  all  in  getting  them  to  understand  it.  They  know  what  we  say  to  them, 
they  understand  the  import  of  the  decalogue,  and  of  other  prominent  Scripture  lessons, 
the  ideas  of  heaven  and  hell,  accountability  and  retribution,  as  well  as  of  the  great 
lessons  of  the  Cross ;  but  it  is  hard  to  make  them  talk  about  these  things  in  our  lan- 
guage; they  do  talk  to  each  other  in  their  own  language  about  these  great  matters, 
and  are  often  overheard  giving  very  intelligible  ideas  in  our  language,  when  they  do 
not  know  that  they  are  overheard.  I  speak  of  this  because  Miss  Merriman  thinks 
that  our  visitors  failed  to  see  much  in  the  acquisition  of  the  children  but  such  verbal 
lessons  as  have  been  learned  by  rote. 

I  pray  you  to  think  of  these  children  as  they  were  two  years  ago,  and  contrast  them 
now  with  what  they  were  then.  Not  an  act  or  habit  of  their  lives  did  they  then  know 
how  to  do  decently ;  they  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  pocket-handkerchief,  comb 
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brush,  knife  and  fork,  spoon,  towel,  dean  shirt,  or  anything  else  that  belongs  to  civili- 
zation. 

If  we  have  not  made  them  at  home  in  the  use  of  our  language,  we  have  taught 
them  how  to  be  respectful  in  demeanor,  cleanly  in  habit,  regular  in  eating,  sleeping, 
and  in  the  ordinary  duties  that  devolve  upon  them.  We  have  taught  the  girls  much 
of  needle-work,  house-work,  and  kitchen  labor,  and  have  taught  the  boys  divers  kinds 
of  outdoor  work.  The  knowledge  how  to  live  as  civilized  people  live,  and  how  to 
overcome  the  evil  propensities  within  them  according  to  Christian  requirements,  this 
I  regard  as  the  great  matter  in  their  education.  To  this  end  we  take  them  out  of  In- 
dian life,  and  try  and  influence  them  continually  by  the  power  of  Christian  example 
and  a  Christian  home,  nursing  them  in  sickness  as  tenderly  as  we  would  our  own  sons 
and  daughters,  and  doing  all  we  can  to  win  them  to  us  and  to  our  manner  of  life. 

You  suggested,  General,  the  plan  of  another  teacher  and  another  school  at  the  bay. 
I  wanted  to  talk  more  on  this  point  with  you,  for  I  believe  you  have  great  influence 
with  the  Department  in  this  educational  work,  and  I  want  your  help  if  I  am  permit- 
ted to  remain  here.  If  I  had  another  teacher  I  could  double  the  school  here  at  Bahada 
in  a  short  time.  I  have  out-buildings  in  which  I  could  make  suitable  recitation-rooms, 
one  or  more,  and  I  have  the  Indians  now  so  well  under  control  that  I  could  bring  their 
children  in,  by  compulsion  or  otherwise.  The  reason  I  don't  do  it  now  is,  that  I  am 
restricted  to  one  teacher,  and  restricted  in  means  of  subsistence.  But  give  me  the  cost 
of  a  separate  school  at  Neah  Bay,  and  I  can  then  take  all  the  children  here  and  edu- 
cate them  more  effectually  and  more  economically. 

At  the  bay,  where  they  would  be  in  the  camps  as  soon  as  out  of  school,  very  little 
could  be  done  for  them.  I  am  glad  this  thought  was  suggested,  and  an  opportunity  to 
speak  of  it  further. 

I  tell  you,  General,  and  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  reclaiming  of  the 
children  while  young  is  the  main  thing  to  be  done  for  this  tribe.  By  and  by,  through 
the  children  instructed,  civilized,  christianized,  we  can  influence  the  adults  and  induce 
them  to  accept  a  better  humanity. 

I  was  sorry  I  could  not  have  a  short  sit-down  with  Mr.  Jerome;  but  he  took  me  as 
much  by  surprise  as  he  did  the  school,  and  then  all  the  opportunity  I  had  to  talk  was 
upon  a  run,  exhausted  of  breath  and  confused  in  mind. 

I  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  only  sorry  I  could  not  have  introduced  him  more  intelli- 
gently to  my  plan,  and  got  him  into  sympathy  with  me  in  my  method  of  work. 

As  it  was,  he  got  a  bare  glance  at  the  rude  outside,  and  I  fear  left  with  the  impres- 
sion that  what  he  saw  on  the  surface  indicated  the  spirit  and  ultimate  promise  of  what 
we  are  laboring  to  accomplish.  I  can  only  repeat  I  am  sorry  the  impression  thus  made 
could  not  have  been  such  as  to  reveal  more  justly  our  motives  and  our  ultimate  plans. 

Knowing  the  kindness  of  your  heart,  we  feel  assured  that,  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, all  due  allowance  will  be  made,  and  we  can  only  express  the  hope  that  you  will 
repeat  the  visit  and  give  yourself  more  time  with  us. 
Very  respectfully,  faithfully,  yours, 

C.  H.  HUNTINGTON. 

General  O.  O.  HOWARD. 


REPORT  OF  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  COMMISSION  TO  WASHINGTON  TERRI- 
TORY AND  THE  NORTHWEST. 

PORTLAND,  GREG.,. December  1,  1876. 

SIR  :  The  special  commission  on  Indian  matters,  called  by  telegraphic  instructions 
dated  October  13,  1876,  to  rendezvous  at  Chicago,  111.,  met  at  the  Palmer  House  in  that 
city  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  all  the  members  being  present  excepting  Bvt.  Col.  H. 
Clay  Wood,  assistant  adjutant-general,  United  States  Army,  who  was  in  Oregon. 

On  Wednesday,  the  18th.  the  commission  set  out  for  San  Francisco,  where  they  ar- 
rived the  25th.  At  that  place  we  received  your  full  instructions,  designating  the  under- 
signed, "  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  members  of  a  commission 
to  visit  the  Nez  Perc<§  and  other  roving  bands  of  Indians  in  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington Territory,  with  a  view  to  secure  their  settlement  upon  reservations  and  their 
early  entrance  upon  a  civilized  life,"  and  to  perform  various  other  duties  therein  speci- 
fied. A  copv  of  said  instructions  is  herewith  attached,  marked  A. 

October  28  the  commission  left  by  steamer  for  Portland,  reaching  there  November 
1,  where  the  commission  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Mr.  Jerome  as  chairman,  and 
Mr.  Stickney  as  secretary.  Joined  by  Colonel  Wood  the  commission  left  Portland,  No- 
vember 3,  and  proceeded  by  steamboat,  railroad,  and  stage,  to  Lapwai  (Nez  Perce) 
Indian  agency,  370  miles  from  Portland,  reaching  there  Tuesday  night,  November  7. 
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MEETING  AT  LAPWAI. 

Information  of  the  assembling  of  the  commission  at  Lapwai,  Idaho,  on  or  about 
November  8,  had  been  seasonably  forwarded  to  Agent  Monteith,  at  Lapwai,  with 
instructions  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  for  the  non-treaty  Nez  Perce"  Indians,  and 
especially  for  Joseph  and  his  band,  to  be  there  at  that  time.  A  large  number  of  treaty 
Indians  had  already  arrived  from  Kamiah  and  other  points,  but  no  reliable  tidings  had 
been  received  from  Joseph.  The  commission  busied  itself  with  an  examination  of  the 
agency — of  the  improved  and  unimproved  farming-lands  in  the  valleys  of  the  Lapwai 
and  Sweetwater  Rivers ;  questions  of  encroachment  on  the  reservation  by  white  set- 
tlers ;  obligations  of  the  Government  under  the  treaties  not  yet  discharged,  as  also  in 
long  conference  with  the  friendly  or  treaty  Indians — until  November  llth,  when  it  was 
announced  that  Joseph  and  his  band  had  camped  on  the  reservation  within  seven  or 
eight  miles  of  the  agency.  A  call  upon  him  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  accom- 
panied by  Agent  Monteith  and  interpreter  James  Reuben,  a  Nez  Perc6,  developed  the 
fact  that  he  had  come  with  a  considerable  portion  of  his  band,  by  easy  stages,  and  that 
his  business,  even  now,  did  not  demand  haste.  An  appointment  was  finally  secured 
for  a  council  to  be  convened  in  the  church  at  Lapwai,  near  the  agency,  on  Monday, 
November  13,  1876,  at  12  m.,  nearly  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners. 

A  few  moments  before  the  appointed  hour  the  head  of  his  well  mounted  column  was 
seen  from  the  agency  turning  a  point  in  the  road.  With  military  precision  and  or- 
der it  massed  itself  in  front  of,  but  at  considerable  distance  from,  the  church.  As  he 
entered  the  church  with  his  band  it  was  evident  that  their  ranks  were  considerably 
swelled  by  the  addition  of  other  prominent  non-treaty  Indians,  as  also  by  some  mal- 
contents among  those  who  acknowledge  themselves  bound  by  the  treaties.  The  com- 
mission occupied  the  platform  of  the  church.  Joseph  and  his  band,  sixty  or  seventy 
in  number,  (including  malcontents,)  after  an  exchange  of  salutations  by  himself  and 
a  few  of  his  headmen  with  the  commission,  took  seats  upon  our  left,  the  treaty-Indians 
filling  the  right  and  center  of  the  house. 

Brief  personal  introductions  by  General  Howard  followed,  who  also  made  to  Joseph 
a  plain  and  concise  statement  of  the  peaceful  errands  and  objects  of  the  commission. 

From  the  first  it  was  apparent  that  Joseph  was  in  no  haste.  Never  was  the  policy  of 
masterly  inactivity  more  fully  inaugurated.  He  answered  every  salutation,  compli- 
ment, and  expression  of  good  will,  in  kind,  and  duplicated  the  quantity.  An  alertness 
and  dexterity  in  intellectual  fencing  was  exhibited  by  him  that  was  quite  remarkable. 

He  is  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  manhood  ;  six  feet  tall,  straight,  well  formed  and  mus- 
cular ;  his  forehead  is  -broad,  his  perceptive  faculties  large,  his  head  well  formed, 
his  voice  musical  and  sympathetic,  and  his  expression  usually  calm  and  sedate, 
when  animated,  marked  and  magnetic.  His  younger  brother,  in  whose  ability  he  evi- 
dently confides — putting  him  forward  much  of  the  time  as  his  advocate — is  two  inches 
taller  than  himself,  equally  well  formed,  quite  as  animated,  and  perhaps  more  impas- 
sioned in  speech,  though  possibly  inferior  in  judgment. 

When,  in  answer  to  suggestions  and  general  inquiry,  no  grievance  was  stated,  the 
commission  plied  him  with  questions  touching  his  occasional  occupation  of  Wallowa 
Valley,  and  the  irritations  and  disturbances  consequent  thereon  with  the  white  settlers, 
he  answered,  he  had  not  come  to  talk  about  land,  and  added  that  these  white  settlers 
had  first  informed  him  of  the  appointment  of  this  commission,  expressing  their  belief 
that  on  its  assembling  all  these  troubles  would  be  settled,  and  they  (the  whites)  would 
retire  from  the  valley.  In  this,  and  the  following  interviews,  which  were  long  drawn 
out,  one  of  them  continuing  into  the  night,  Joseph  maintained  his  right  to  Wallowa 
Valley,  including,  as  we  understood,  the  tract  of  country  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for 
him  and  his  band,  by  Executive  order  dated  June  16,  1873,  and  shown  in  drawing  ac- 
companying this  report,  marked  B,  and  also  extending  to  and  including  Imnaha  Valley, 
where  he  and  his  band  spend  most  of  their  time.  As  Joseph  did  not  move  upon  and 
occupy  this  reservation,  said  order  was  revoked  June  10,  1875.  This  tract  embraces  a 
territory  equal  to  1,425  square  miles,  and  is  larger  than  the  present  reservation.  Joseph, 
as  will  be  seen,  does  not  base  his  claim  of  right  upon  the  Executive  order. 

The  commission  answered  that  a  part  of  the  valley  had  already  been  surveyed  and 
opened  to  settlement;  that  if,  by  some  arrangement,  the  white  settlers  in  the  valley 
could  be  induced  to  leave  it,  others  would  come ;  that  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  whose 
territory  the  valley  is  located,  is  inviting  the  white  race  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  to  come  in  and  occupy  its  hills  and  valleys,  and  would  not  be  long  willing  so  large 
a  territory  should  be  left  to  the  exclusive  (and  that  but  occasional)  use  of  so  small  a 
band  ;  and  if  it  were,  could  hardly  prevent  the  permanent  settlement  of  such  immense 
tracts  of  land  which  he  and  his  baud  merely  visit  for  a  brief  season  annually  for  hunt- 
ing and  fishing ;  and  that  in  the  conflicts  which  may  arise  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
between  him  and  the  whites,  the  President  might  not  be  able  to  justify  or  defend  him. 

As  against  his  claim  of  right  to  the  valley,  the  commission  stated  that  under  the  law 
of  nations  the  title  of  our  Government  to  this  whole  country,  drained  by  the  Columbia, 
by  right  of  discovery  and  occupation,  had  been  admitted  by  other  great  nations;  that 
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notwithstanding  this,  the  Government  had  always  sought  to  extinguish  the  Indians' 
possessory  title,  whatever  that  may  be ;  that  in  respect  to  this  Wallowa  Valley,  the 
President  claimed  that  he  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to  it  by  the  treaty  of  1863, 
which  bore  the  signatures  of  a  majority  of  their  chiefs  and  headmen  but  in  a  spirit  of 
generosity  he  was  disposed,  rather  than  press  his  rights  to  issue,  to  treat  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  present  differences ;  that  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate  the  Wallowa 
Valley  is  not  a  suitable  location  for  an  Indian  reservation,  and  is  now  in  part  settled 
by  white  squatters  for  grazing  purposes.  It  is  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Oregon,  and  the  Indians  would  therefore  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  and 
local  laws.  As  a  general  proposition,  Indians  do  not  receive,  at  least  from  the  local 
officials  and  State  courts,  the  protection  contemplated  by  the  laws,  and  accorded  to  the 
whites.  The  State  of  Oregon  could  not  probably  be  induced  to  cede  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  valley  to  the  United  States  for  an  Indian  reservation.  Consequently,  we  suggested 
a  willingness  to  set  apart  suitable  land  for*  tillage  and  pasture  for  himself  and  his  band 
upon  the  present  reservation ;  to  aid  him  in  the  erection  of  houses,  in  fencing  their 
land,  in  procuring  farming  implements  and  other  helps  to  peaceful  industries,  and  to 
habits  of  life  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  together  with  the  privileges  now 
enjoyed  by  the  treaty-Indians;  and  to  secure  such  rights  and  privileges  for  fishing  and 
hunting  as  would  be  consistent  with  a  settled  pastoral,  rather  than  nomadic  life. 

The  reply  to  all  such  suggestions,  seriously  made  and  oft  repeated  both  by  Joseph 
and  his  brother,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  "  Creative  Power,"  when  he  made  the  earth, 
made  no  marks,  no  lines  of  division  or  separation  upon  it,  and  that  it  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  as  then  made.  The  earth  was  his  mother.  He  was  made  of  the  earth  and 
grew  up  on  its  bosom.  The  earth,  as  his  mother  and  nurse,  was  sacred  to  his  affections, 
too  sacred  to  be  valued  by  or  sold  for  silver  and  gold.  He  could  not  consent  to  sever 
his  affections  from  the  land  that  bore  him.  He  was  content  to  live  upon  such  fruits  as 
the  "  Creative  Power"  placed  within  and  upon  it,  and  unwilling  to  barter  these  and 
his  free  habits  away  for  the  new  modes  of  life  proposed  by  us.  Moreover,  the  earth 
carried  chieftainship,  (which  the  interpreter  explained  to  mean  law,  authority,  or  con- 
trol,) and  therefore  to  part  with  the  earth  would  be  to  part  with  himself  or  with  his 
self-control.  He  asked  nothing  of  the  President.  He  was  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self. He  did  not  desire  Wallowa  Valley  as  a  reservation,  for  that  would  subject  him 
and  his  band  to  the  will  of  and  dependence  on  another,  and  to  laws  not  of  their  own 
making.  He  was  disposed  to  live  peaceably.  He  and  his  band  had  suffered  wrong 
rather  than  do  wrong.  One  of  their  number  was  wickedly  slain  by  a  white  man  during 
the  last  summer,  but  he  would  not  avenge  his  death.  But  unavenged  by  him,  the  voice 
of  that  brother's  blood,  sanctifying  the  ground,  would  call  the  dust  of  their  fathers 
back  to  life,  to  people  the  land  in  protest  of  this  great  wrong. 

The  serious  and  feeling  manner  in  which  he  uttered  these  sentiments  was  impressive. 
He  was  admonished  that  in  taking  this  position  he  placed  himself  in  antagonism  to 
the  President,  whose  government  extended  from  ocean  to  ocean  ;  that  if  he  held  to  this 
position,  sooner  or  later  there  would  come  an  issue,  and  when  it  came,  as  the  weaker 
party,  he  and  his  band  would  go  to  the  wall ;  that  the  President  was  not  disposed  to 
deprive  him  of  any  just  right  or  govern  him  by  his  individual  will,  but  merely  subject 
him  to  the  same  just  and  equal  laws  by  which  he  himself  as  well  as  all  his  people 
were  ruled. 

We  pointed  him  to  the  fact  that  the  wild,  nomadic  habits  of  the  Indians  cut  off  most 
of  their  offspring  in  infancy  and  many  of  their  aged  before  their  time;  that  warm,  per- 
manent homes,  comfortable  clothing,  and  better  food,  made  sure  at  regular  seasons, 
would  as  certainly  promote  happiness  as  they  would  longevity. 

He  and  his  band  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  "  dreamers,"  (Smohollah,)  a 
modern  spiritualistic  mysticism,  known  of  late  among  the  Indians  of  this  region,  and 
represented  in  his  band  by  his  "medicine-man"  or  magician,  who  is  understood  to 
have  great  power  over  him  and  the  whole  band.  We  had  waited  long  for  his  coming, 
as  we  thought  very  needlessly,  and  did  not  think  it  best  to  wait  longer,  with  hope  of 
shaking  his  resolve,  buttressed,  as  we  knew  it  to  be,  in  a  new-fangled  religious  delu- 
sion and  kept  alive  by  a  kind  of  wizard,  who  allowed  no  word  to  enter  his  ear  except 
also  strained  through  his  own. 

We  thought  it  best  to  close  the  conference,  after  reading  him  a  formal  proposition  as 
recorded  on  page  37  of  our  proceedings,  marked  C,  hereto  attached,  and  leave  him 
to  his  reflections,  with  the  request  that  if  he  came  to  a  better  mind  he  communicate 
with  the  agent.  (See  proposition.) 

CAUSE    OF    TROUBLE   WITH    THE    NON-TREATY  INDIANS,   INCLUDING    JOSEPH    AND    HIS 

FOLLOWERS. 

The  dreamers,  among  other  pernicious  doctrines,  teach  that  the  earth  being  created  by 
God  complete,  should  not  be  disturbed  by  man,  and  that  any  cultivation  of  the  soil  or 
other  improvements  to  interfere  with  its  natural  productions,  any  voluntary  submission 
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to  the  control  of  the  Government  any  improvement  in  the  way  of  schools,  churches,  &c., 
are*  crimes  from  which  they  shrink. 

This  fanaticism  is  kept  alive  by  the  superstitions  of  these  "  dreamers,"  who  indus- 
triously teach  that  if  they  continue  steadfast  in  their  present  belief,  a  leader  will  be 
raised  up  in  the  East  who  will  restore  all  the  dead  Indians  to  life,  who  will  unite  with 
them  in  expelling  the  whites  from  their  country,  when  they  will  again  enter  upon  and 
repossess  the  lands  of  their  ancestors. 

Influenced  by  such  belief,  Joseph  and  his  band  firmly  declined  to  enter  into  any 
negotiations  or  make  any  arrangement  that  looked  to  a  final  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions pending  between  him  and  the  Government. 

While  the  commission  give  all  due  weight  to  the  precedents  and  authorities  in  the 
Government's  dealings  with  Indians,  and  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  recognize  an  undefined  right  of  occupancy  by  Indians  to  large 
sections  of  the  country,  as  fully  set  forth  in  Colonel  Wood's  report,  (copy  on  file  in  the 
Department,)  yet  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  Indians  do  not  claim  simply  this,  but 
set  up  an  absolute  title  to  the  lands,  an  absolute  and  independent  sovereignty,  and 
refuse  even  to  be  limited  in  their  claim  and  control ;  necessity,  humanity,  and  good 
sense  constrain  the  Government  to  set  metes  and  bounds  and  give  regulations  to  these 
non-treaty  Indians. 

Certainly  the  fact  that  Joseph's  father,  chief  of  this  same  band,  joined  in  the  treaty 
of  1855,  implied  a  surrender  of  any  specific  rights  to  any  particular  portion  of  the  whole 
reserve,  which  includes  the  Wallowa  Valley,  only  retaining  an  undivided  interest. 
This  fact  renders  the  present  Joseph's  specific  claim  to  even  the  right  of  occupancy 
still  more  uncertain,  and  if  the  principle  usually  applied  by  the  Government  of  hold- 
ing thab  the  Indians  with  whom  they  have  treaties  are  bound  by  majorities  is  here 
applied,  Joseph  should  be  required  to  live  within  the  limits  of  the  present  reservation. 

We  therefore  recommend, 

First.  That  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  dreamer  "  belief  be 
required  to  return  to  the  agencies  where  they  belong  forthwith,  and  in  case  of  refusal 
that  they  be  removed  from  further  contact  with  the  roaming  Indians  by  immediate 
transportation  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

There  is  at  least  one  such  "dreamer"  with  Joseph's  band,  to  whom  reference  has 
been  previously  made  in  this  report. 

Second.  With  this  pregnant  cause  of  trouble  thus  removed,  so  long  as  Joseph  *and 
his  band  remain  in  the  Im-na-ha  Valley,  and  visit  the  Wallowa  Valley  for  hunting, 
fishing,  and  grazing  for  only  a  short  time  in  each  year,  we  recommend  a  speedy  milita- 
ry occupancy  of  the  valley  by  an  adequate  force  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  past  diffi- 
culties between  the  whites  and  the  Indians.  Meanwhile  the  agent  of  the  Nez  Percys 
should  continue  his  efforts  to  settle  these  Indians  in  severally  upon  the  lauds  of  the 
reservation  that  are  still  vacant. 

Third.  Unless  they  should  conclude  to  settle  quietly,  as  above  indicated,  within  a 
reasonable  time  in  the  judgment  of  the  Department,  they  should  then  be  placed  by 
force  upon  the  Nez  Perce"  reservation,  and,  in  -satisfaction  of  any  possible  rights  of 
occupancy  which  they  may  have,  the  same  aid  and  allotments  of  land  granted  to  the 
treaty  Nez  Percys  should  be  extended  to  them  on  the  reservation. 

Fourth.  If  these  Indians  overrun  land  belonging  to  the  whites,  and  commit  depre- 
dations upon  their  property,  disturb  the  peace  by  threats  or  otherwise,  or  commit  any 
other  overt  act  of  hostility,  we  recommend  the  employment  of  sufficient  force  to  bring 
them  into  subjection,  and  to  place  them  upon  the  Nez  Perce"  reservation. 

The  Indian  agent  at  Lapwai  should  be  fully  instructed  to  carry  into  execution  these 
suggestions,  relying  at  all  times  upon  the  department  commander  for  aid  when  neces- 
sary. 

Fifth.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  similar  policy  towards  the  other  non-treaty 
Indians  of  the  Yakama,  Umatilla,  and  Nez  Perce"  agencies,  including  other  Indians  who 
have  wandered  from  their  reservations,  and  for  this  purpose  the  agents  having  the 
care  of  these  reservations  should  be  directed  to  take  similar  action  to  that  recom- 
mended for  the  Nez  Perc6  agent. 

NON-COMPLIANCE  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  WITH  ITS  TREATY  OBLIGATIONS. 

During  an  interview  held  with  the  agent  and  treaty-Indians,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  there  were  sufficient  unoccupied  tillable  lands  for  Joseph's  band 
on  the  reservation,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  securing  their  co-operation  to  aid  us 
in  inducing  Joseph  to  come  upon  the  reservation,  facts  were  brought  to  our  attention 
of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  fulfill  its  treaty  stipulations  with  these 
Indians. 

The  commission  therefore  deem  it  their  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  this  subject. 

First.  Article  2  of  the  treaty  of  June  9,  1863,  provides  that  no  white  man,  excepting 
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such  as  may  be  employed  by  the  Indian  Department,  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  upon 
the  reservation,  without  permission  of  the  tribe  and  the  superintendent  and  agent. 

By  reference  to  page  3  of  our  proceedings  at  Lapwai,  hereto  appended,  will  be  found 
the  statement  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Monteith,  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  to  the  effect  that 
W.  G.  Langford  asserts  a  claim  to  640  acres,  covering  that  at  present  occupied  by  the 
agency. 

Finney  claims  and  occupies  as  much  more. 

Col  well  claims  and  occupies  about  seventy-five  acres. 

D.  B.  Randall  claims  50  acres. 

It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  adjust  and  quiet  these  claims,  and  re- 
move the  parties  from  the  reservation.  Each  day's  delay  to  fulfill  this  treaty  stipula- 
tion adds  to  the  distrust  of  the  Indians  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Government. 

By  reference  to  page  8  of  proceedings,  C,  hereto  appended,  it  will  appear  the  com- 
mission adopted  a  resolution  recommending  the  agent  to  revoke  the  license  given 
Randall  by  James  O'Neill,  a  former  agent,  for  the  location  of  a  stage-station  on  the 
reservation,  and  take  possession  of  the  land. 

This  recommendation  was  deemed  proper,  inasmuch  as  the  station  has  been  aban- 
doned for  more  than  a  year,  there  being  no  further  use  for  it,  and  the  lands  were 
wanted  for  the  use  of  the  Indians. 

Second.  Article  3,  of  the  same  treaty  of  1863,  provides  for  the  survey  of  the  land 
suitable  for  cultivation  into  lots  of  twenty  acres  each. 

While  a  survey  is  reported  by  the  agent  to  have  been  early  made,  no  measures  were 
then  or  have  been  since  taken  to  adjust  farm  limits  to  the  lines  of  the  surveyed  lots. 

Third.  Rules  and  regulations  for  continuing  the  possession  of  these  lots  and  the  im- 
provements thereon  in  the  families  of  deceased  Indians  have  not  been  prescribed,  as 
required  by  the  treaty. 

Fourth.  It  is  also  provided  that  certificates  (or  deeds)  for  such  tracts  shall  be  issued 
to  individual  Indians. 

The  failure  of  the  Government  to  comply  with  this  important  provision  of  the  treaty 
causes  much  uneasiness  among  the  Indians,  who  are  little  inclined  to  spend  their  labor 
and  means  in  improving  ground  held  by  the  uncertain  tenure  of  the  pleasure  of  an 
agent. 

Fifth.  Article  7  of  the  treaty  provides  for  a  payment  of  $4,665  in  gold  coin  to  them 
for  services  and  horses  furnished  the  Oregon  mounted  volunteers  in  March,  1856. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  Indians  that  this  provision  of  the  treaty  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
regarded by  the  Government. 

The  commission  would  emphasize  the  opinion  that  every  consideration  of  justice  and 
equity  as  well  as  expediency,  demands  from  the  Government  a  faithful  and  literal  com- 
pliance with  all  its  treaty  obligations  toward  the  Indians. 

A  failure  to  do  this  is  looked  upon  as  bad  faith  and  can  be  productive  of  only  bad 
results. 

CONSOLIDATION   OF  AGENCIES. 

The  commission  is  instructed  "  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  reducing  by 
consolidation  the  numbers  of  reservations  in  the  Territories  visited,  and,  if  such  a  course 
shall  be  deemed  advisable,  to  make  recommendation  as  to  the  location  of  the  consoli- 
dated agencies  and  the  methods  to  be  pursued  to  secure  such  consolidation." 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  delays  attending  our  interviews  with 
Joseph  and  his  band,  we  have  been  able  to  visit  only  the  Umatilla,  Yakama,  Nez  Perce', 
Puyallup,  and  Neah  Bay  reservations. 

From  these  comparatively  limited  means  of  information  we  have  collated  much  use- 
ful knowledge. 

All  the  Indians  in  Oregon  and  the  Territories  of  Washington  and  Idaho  comld  be 
well  accommodated  with  sufficient  arable  land,  suitable  in  soil  and  climate  for  com- 
fortable homes,  upon  the  Nez  Perce"  and  Yakama  reservations  alone.  Here  they  would 
also  find  ample  pasture-lands  for  all  their  herds,  supplies  of  pine,  fir,  and  other  timber 
suitable  for  building,  fencing,  and  fuel,  streams  filled  with  fish,  and  mountains  teem- 
ng  with  game. 

Upon  the  Nez  Perce"  reservation  at  Lapwai  is  one  saw-mill  and  one  grist-mill,  and 
the  same  at  Kamiah.  At  Yakama  are  two  saw-mills  and  one  grist-mill. 

These  mills  have  abundant  capacity  to  saw  the  lumber  and  grind  the  grain  for  all 
the  Indians  in  the  said  State  and  Territories,  nor  need  any  additional  expense  be  in- 
curred for  the  construction  of  agency  buildings. 

In  view  of  these  important  facts  we  earnestly  recommend  that  a  system  of  reducing 
the  existing  number  of  agencies  be  entered  upon  at  once,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  ef- 
fected without  violation  of  existing  treaties,  believing  such  action  would  not  only 
result  in  a  large  saving  to  the  Government,  but  in  promoting  the  true  and  highest  in- 
terests of  the  Indians.  For  in  the  interest  of  the  Indian,  in  order  to  change  his  habits 
of  life  and  render  him  speedily  self-supporting,  there  is  required,  as  Agent  Wilbur  well 
says,  "  patient  and  constant  perseverance,  instructing,  correcting,  and  reproving. 
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This  needs  to  be  done  everywhere — from  house  to  house,  from  camp  to  camp,  on  the 
mountains,  at  their  fisheries,  on  the  week-day  and  on  the  Sabbath.  They  are  grown- 
up children,  and  must  be  personally  educated  to  work." 

Such  tutelage  cannot  be  accomplished  by  allowing  the  Indians  to  be  scattered  with- 
out governmental  direction  and  aid,  as  will  be  the  case  at  the  expiration  of  the  present 
treaties,  or  to  roam  at  will,  as  thousands  are  doing  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  to-day. 
The  Government  should  in  our  judgment  assume  and  exercise  a  plain  duty,  viz,  treat 
the  Indians  as  its  wards,  and  exercise  over  them  the  necessary  and  wholesome  author- 
ity. 

It  is  evident  this  object  can  best  be  accomplished  by  judicious  consolidation.  The 
lands  thus  vacated,  after  being  appraised  by  parties  unbiassed  by  local  sympathy  or 
prejudice,  could  be  placed  in  the  market  at  fair  prices,  and  a  fund  accumulated/the 
income  of  which  would  supply  the  Indians  not  only  with  means  of  improvement,  but 
also  with  farming-implements  and  breeding-stock,  as  well  as  domestic  comforts,  and  in 
various  ways  contributing  to  their  proper  establishment  in  their  new  homes.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  Umatilla  reservation.  Its  improvements  in  agency  buildings  do 
not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  or  at  most  two  thousand  dollars,  in  value,  the 
whole  vast  tract  of  valuable  land  being  suffered  to  lie  waste,  occupied  by  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  Indians  who  are  incapable  of  developing  its  rich  treasures,  all  ready  to  reward 
the  industry  and  skill  of  the  farmer.  Its  location  is  in  the  most  productive  region  of 
Eastern  Oregon,  surrounded  by  thrifty  farmers,  and  embracing  from  fifteen  thou- 
sand to  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  the  best  quality  of  land,  valued  at  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  per  acre.  Its  extensive  tracts  of  timber-land  are  equally  if  not 
more  valuable,  and  would  be  eagerly  purchased  if  opened  to  settlement.  Besides,  there 
are  upon  this  reservation  pasture-lands,  almost  without  limit,  and  water-power  fur- 
nished by  the  Umatilla  River,  of  great  value.  While  it  is  believed  this  reservation  is 
but  a  sample  of  others  which  offer  equally  strong  inducements  both  to  the  Government 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  for  consolidation,  it  is  also  true  that  some  of  them 
are  almost  worthless  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  been  set  apart,  and  should, 
for  that  reason,  be  abandoned. 

The  Indian  will  never  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  husbandry,  and  become 
independent  and  self-sustaining,  without  the  advantages  of  good  soil  and  other  appli- 
ances deemed  essential  for  successful  farming. 

Owing  to  the  differences  in  religion,  it  will  probably  conduce  to  harmony  and  suc- 
cess to  consolidate  so  as  to  keep  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  separate,  as  is 
now  the  case,  and  considering  the  difference  of  character  caused  by  the  difference  of 
occupation  of  the  Indians  on  and  near  Puget  Sound,  from  those  in  .the  interior,  it  will 
probably  be  best  to  reduce  these  to  two  reservations,  one  Roman  Catholic  and  one 
Protestant,  thus  keeping  the  Sound  Indians  where  they  can  pursue  their  present 
mode  of  living,  viz,  working  for  lumbermen  and  fishing.  The  Indians  of  a  few  reser- 
vations, on  and  near  the  mainland,  for  example  Puyallup,  Chehalis,  S'Kokomish,  &c., 
might  be  taken  to  the  Yakama,  and  become  farmers  and  stock-raisers. 

While  the  commission  is  clear  in  recommending  and  urging  the  policy  Nof  consolida- 
tion, it  is  well  aware  that  the  detail  necessarily  accompanying  its  execution,  is  compli- 
cated, requiring  the  utmost  skill  and  time  for  its  success. 

The  scheme  would  doubtless  be  attended  with  some  difficulties,  but  it  is  believed 
none  of  a  serious  nature  would  be  encountered. 

No  one  should  be  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  so  important  an  undertaking  who 
has  not  had  experience  and  knowledge  of  Indian  character  and  habits,  and  whose 
antecedents  of  life  do  not  signally  qualify  him  for  so  delicate  and  arduous  a  service. 
When  the  right  person  is  found  he  should  have  large  discretion,  full  confidence  of  the 
administration,  with  liberty  to  invoke  the  aid,  not  only  of  the  Indian  agents,  but  of 
the  military  authority  if  necessary. 

The  commission  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  refrain  from  farther  details  in  its  recom- 
mendations on  this  point,  believing  that  Congress  will,  in  its  wisdom,  so  legislate  that 
the  details  in  executing  its  laws  would  be  largely  left  to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  Department.  They  are,  however,  justified,  from  the  information  they  now  have,  in 
declaring  their  decided  opinion,  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  the 
Indians  to  reduce  the  fourteen  agencies  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Department 
of  the  Columbia  to  five,  two  on  Puget  Sound,  and  one  other  in  Washington  Territory, 
one  in  Oregon,  and  one  in  Idaho,  with  the  understanding  that  capable  heads  of  fami- 
lies should  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  where  they  are  and  taking  up  lands  in 
severalty,  in  reasonable  quantities  and  under  limitations  as  to  its  alienation  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

COLVILLE  AGENCY. 

Our  instructions  require  us,  if  practicable,  to  visit  the  Cosur  d'Alenes  in  Northern 
Idaho,  the  Spokanes,  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  Kootenays,  also  the  Colville  Indians,  witii  a 
view  of  settling  certain  difficulties  that  have  arisen  from  their  not  being  on  the  lands 
set  apart  for  them,  or  upon  lands  to  which  they  have  a  title.  The  commission  found 
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it  impossible  to  visit  these  tribes  of  Indians,  owing  to  the  lateness  in  the  season,  when 
they  reached  Washington  Territory.  We  should  have  been  detained  in  the  Colville 
country  for  the  winter  had  we  undertaken  to  go  there  as  late  as  November,  and  remain 
long  enough  to  visit  the  different  tribes  that  are  very  much  scattered  and  examine 
into  the  questions  at  issue. 

With  reference  to  the  Colville  Indians,  Mr.  Oppenheimer,  a  citizen  who  has  large 
interests  in  Colville,  having  recently  returned  from  the  Colville  Valley  to  Portland, 
Oreg.,  makes  a  statement  in  behalf  of  the  citizens,  and  accompanies  it  with  a  map. 
We  inclose  the  statement  and  a  copy  of  his  map.  While  the  commission  believe  that 
these  Indians  could  properly  be  embraced  within  some  present  reservation,  and  would 
not  encourage  the  hope  of  a  new  reservation  for  them,  they  are  not,  of  course,  pre- 
pared yet  to  make  specific  recommendations,  because  of  their  inability  to  visit  the 
localities  mentioned. 

CONCERNING   UNITED   STATES   LAW. 

Our  instructions  further  require  "  suggestions  with  a  view  of  securing  certainty, 
uniformity,  and  promptitude  in  the  execution  of  United  States  law  both  for  whites 
and  Indians  (in  that  part  of  the  country)  who  are  brought  in  contact  with  each  other." 

On  the  Yakama  reservation  the  agent  has  been  appointed  by  the  district  court  a 
judicial  officer,  i.  e.,  a  United  States  commissioner.  He  declares  that  this  arrangement, 
with  his  added  authority  as  agent,  enables  him  to  meet  all  possible  cases  of  violation 
of  law,  and  secures  the  certainty,  uniformity,  and  promptitude  of  execution  of  the 
laws. 

Where  the  Indian  agent  is  not  also  a  judicial  officer,  L  e.,  a  United  States  commis- 
sioner, numerous  cases  arise  where  Indians  suffer  remediless  wrongs  at  the  hands  of 
desperadoes,  and  also  whites  at  the  hands  of  bad  Indians,  for  which  there  is  at  present 
no  available  relief.  This  whole  subject  needs  careful  consideration  by  the  law-officers 
of  the  Government,  that  the  needed  legislation  may  be  recommended.  Certainly,  if 
the  reservation  system  be  continued,  the  United  States  courts  could  be  clothed  with 
jurisdiction,  if  they  do  not  now  have  it,  for  all  Indians  belonging  to  a  reservation,  and 
a  resident  commissioner  could  be  provided  to  meet  cases  that  would  arise  between 
Indians  and  whites,  between  Indians  themselves,  or  between  whites  themselves,  in 
matters  concerning  the  reservation. 

In  this  connection,  we  earnestly  recommend  that,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
Indians  to  a  personal  responsibility  and  making  them  amenable  to  the  civil  law,  the 
necessary  steps  be  taken  to  break  up  the  tribal  relations  now  existing,  and  that  the 
practice  of  paying  chiefs  on  reservations  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  lieu  of  tae  latter  expenditure  the  same  appropriation  could  be  used  with  greater 
advantage  in  payment  of  a  police  force,  to  be  organized  from  the  best-behaved  of  the 
Indians. 

The  effect  of  such  service  and  discipline  would  be  wholesome,  and  productive  of 
good  results  to  all  concerned. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  following  summary  of  recommendations  is  submitted  : 

First.  That  the  leaders  and  teachers  known  as  "  dreamers"  belonging  to  non-treaty 
and  roaming  Indians  (there  being  at  least  one  with  Joseph's  band)  be  required  to  go 
upon  their  own  reservations.  In  case  of  refusal,  that  they  be  removed  to  the  Indian 
Territory. 

Second.  So  long  as  Joseph  and  his  band  remain  in  the  Im-na-ha  Valley  and  visit  the 
Wallowa  Valley  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  grazing  a  part  of  each  year,  that  there  be  a 
speedy  military  occupation  of  Wallowa  Valley,  by  an  adequate  military  force,  to  pre- 
vent difficulties  between  whites  and  Indians. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nez  Perce"  agent  to  continue  efforts  to  settle  these  Indians  in  sever- 
alty  upon  the  present  reservation. 

Third.  Unless  they  conclude  to  settle  quietly  as  above  indicated,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  that  they  should  then  be  placed  upon  the  reservation  by  force. 

Fourth.  In  case  of  outbreak  or  any  act  of  hostility,  that  they  at  once  be  brought 
into  subjection  and  put  upon  the  reservation. 

Fifth,  That  all  the  non-treaty  Indians,  and  those  who  have  wandered  from  their 
reservations,  be  dealt  with  by  the  agencies  to  which  they  properly  belong  in  the  same 
manner. 

Sixth.  There  having  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  fulfil  its  stipu- 
lations with  the  treaty  Indians,  that  the  Government  give  speedy  attention  to  this  im- 
portant subject. 

Seventh.  That  the  fourteen  agencies  within  the  limits  of  the  Department  of  the  Col- 
umbia be  reduced  to  five,  selling  the  abandoned  reservations  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  removed,  and  permitting  heads  of  families,  if  they  choose,  to  remain  and  set- 
tle in  severalty. 

Eighth.  That  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  to  invest  agents  with  judicial  author- 
ity, similar  to  that  now  exercised  on  the  Yakama  reservation. 

4  I  c 
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Tbat  the  tribal  relations  be  speedily  dissolved,  tho  practice  of  paying  chiefs  discon- 
tinued, and  all  Indians  be  held  amenable,  like  the  whites,  to  civil  law. 

In  the  event  of  abandonment  and  consolidation  of  reservations  as  above,  we  especi- 
ally urge  that  individual  selection  of  lands  heretofore  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made  by 
Indians  under  treaty  stipulations  should  be  sacredly  observed. 

The  owners  thereof  should  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  allotments  as  their 
homes,  and  not   be  required  to  remove   to  other  reservations,  or.  to  be  further  subject 
to  the  special  control  of  the  Government. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  H.  JEROME, 
O.  O.  HOWARD, 
WM.  STICKNEV, 
A.  C.  BARSTOW. 
To  Hon.  J.  Q.  SMITH, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LETTER   OF   INSTRUCTIONS. 

A. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  October  18, 1876. 

GENTLEMEN:  You  have  been  designated,  with  the  approval  of  the  honorable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  visit  the  Nez  Perec's  and  other  roving  bands  of  Indians  in 
Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory,  with  a  view  to  secure  their  settlement  upon 
reservations,  and  their  early  entrance  upon  a  civilized  life,  and  to  adjust  any  diffi- 
culties between  them  and  settlers  which  may  be  brought  to  your  notice. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  controversy  between  settlers  in 
the  Wallowa  Valley,  Oregon,  and  some  Nez  Perce"  Indians  known  as  Joseph's  band,  who 
claim  that  valley  as  their  own  unceded  territory.  In  1873  the  valley  was  set  apart  by 
executive  order  for  Indian  occupation  ;  but  as  Joseph  showed  no  inclination  to  make 
permanent  settlement  thereon,  the  order,  two  years  later,  was  revoked.  Disturbances 
and  difficulties  have  continued,  and  recently  have  been  aggravated  by  the  murder,  by 
white  men,  of  one  of  Joseph's  band. 

Your  first  duty,  therefore,  will  be  to  take  steps  to  effect  a  just  and  amicable  settle- 
ment of  these  difficulties  on  a  permanent  basis.  This  will  probably  require  you  to 
examine  into  the  status  of  Joseph's  claim  to  the  Wallowa  Valley  ;  to  devise  means 
whereby  his  title  thereto  (if  any  be  found  to  exist)  may  be  extinguished  ;  to  induce 
him  to  abandon  his  roving  life ;  and  to  select  some  suitable  locality  for  his  permanent 
home,  where  he  and  his  band  may  engage  in  farming  and  stock-raising  without  infring- 
ing on  the  rights  of  settlers. 

In  this  connection  you  will  also  examine  into  the  condition  and  claims  of  the  other 
so  called  non-treaty  Nez  Percys  who  have  thus  far  refused  to  go  upon  the  reservation 
set  apart  by  the  treaty  of  1863,  and  whose  roving  habits  are  liable  at  any  time  to  lead 
them  into  conflict  with  settlers,  and  you  will  endeavor  to  secure  their  removal  to  some 
reservation. 

The  Coeur  d'Alenes  in  Northern  Idaho  have  never  removed  to  the  reservation  set 
apart  for  them  by  executive  orders  of  June  14,  1867,  and  November  8,  187.J,  a:,d  are 
engaged,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  cultivating  lands  to  which  they  have  no  title, 
and  of  which  they  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  dispossessed.  For  them,  as  well  as  for 
the  Spokanes,  Peud  d'Oreilles,  and  Kootenays  in  their  vicinity,  permanent  homes 
should  be  provided,  and,  if  deemed  expedient,  you  will  visit  them  for  this  purpose. 

The  Indians  belonging  to  the  Colville  agency,  in  Washington  Territory,  are  in  nearly 
the  same  condition  as  the  Cceur  d'Alenes.  They  refuse  to  go  upon  their  reservation, 
•which  is  reported  to  be  so  mountainous  and  barren  as  to  be  unsuited  to  agriculture  or 
even  stock-raising,  and  are  scattered  among  settlers  who  are  rapidly  taking  up  all  the 
arable  land. 

So  far  as  possible,  these  roving  bands  should  be  placed  upon  reservations  where 
agencies  are  already  established,  thus  saving  to  the  Government  the  large  outlay  inci- 
dent to  establishing  a  new  agency,  and  the  considerable  amount  annually  required  to 
sustain  one. 

If  practicable,  the  commission  will  further  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of 
reducing  by  consolidation  the  number  of  reservations  in  the  Territories  visited,  and, 
if  such  a  course  shall  be  deemed  advisable,  you  will  make  recommendations  as  to  the 
location  of  the  consolidated  agencies  and  the  methods  to  be  pursued  to  secure  such  con- 
solidation. On  page  75  of  the  report  of  this  office  for  1874  (copy  herewith)  will  be 
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found  the  report  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Lang  on  the  consolidation  of  agencies  in  Wash- 
ington Territory  and  Oregon. 

It  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  that  any  arrangement  made  with  any  tribe  or 
band  shall  include  the  extension  over  them  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  They 
should  also  solemnly  pledge  themselves,  individually  and  collectively,  to  select  their 
allotments  of  laud  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  removal  to  their  permanent  homes, 
and  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  learn  to  cultivate  the  same,  and  should  be  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Government  expects  these  negotiations  to  imply  their  final  aban- 
donment of  their  present  mode  of  life. 

Under  no  circumstances  must  the  Indians  be  allowed  to  entertain  the  hope  or  expec- 
tation that  anything  in  the  line  of  rations  or  cash  annuity  will  be  furnished  them  by 
the  Government.  Any  assistance  that  Congress  may  see  fit  to  render  will  be  in  the 
line  of  helping  them  in  their  own  individual  effort,  and  will  take  the  form  of  building 
houses  and  furnishing  schools  and  agricultural  implements.  Such  assistance  should 
also  be  limited  in  point  of  time,  and  will  be  contingent  upon  their  own  good  behavior 
and  the  thoroughness  and  heartiness  with  which  they  undertake  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Government. 

Whatever  agreements  shall  be  entered  into,  you  will  impress  upon  the  Indians  the 
fact  that  they  will  be  binding  on  neither  party  until  they  shall  have  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  of  Congress. 

The  commission  will  also  be  prepared  to  make  suggestions  with  a  view  of  securing 
certainty,  uniform ity,  and  promptitude  in  the  execution  of  the  United  States  law  for 
both  whites  and  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country  who  are  brought  in  contact  with 
each  other. 

The  commission  will  make  full  report  of  their  doings  and  of  any  arrangement  which 
may  bo  entered  into  with  the  Indians,  and  will  submit  the  same  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Department,  with  such  recommendations  as  they  may  deem  proper. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

S.  A.  GALPIN, 
Acting  Comntissiontr. 

D.  H.  JEROME,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Brig.  Gen.  O.  O.  HOWARD. 

Maj.  H.  CLAY  WOOD,  A.  A.  G. 

WM.  STICKNEY,  Esq. 

A.  C.  BARSTOW,  Esq. 


C. 

FIRST  DAY. 

OFFICE  LAPVVAI  AGENCY, 

November  8,  187G. 

The  commission  assembled  at  10  a.  m.,  members  all  present.  Mr.  Jerome  in  the 
chair. 

Col.  H.  Clay  Wood,  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Howard,  was  called  upon  by  the 
president  of  the  commission  to  read  Lieutenant  Force's  report  of  the  difficulties  with 
Young  Joseph's  band  of  non-treaty  Nez  Perec's,  in  the  Wallowa  Valley.  (Appended, 
marked  A.) 

Mr.  Monteith,  the  present  Indian  agent,  was  introduced. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  Mr.  Montieth,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  there 
is  sufficient  accommodation  on  this  reservation  for  the  non-treaty  Nez  Perec's,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  whether  there  is  sufficient  arable  land  suitable  for  Indian  cultivation? 

Answer.  There  is  not,  to  give  heads  of  families  twenty  acres  each.  Including  all 
the  land  of  the  Lapwai,  that  is,  Finney's  place  and  Col  well's  place,  I  estimate  2,000 
acres  of  bottom-land.  At  Kauiiah  and  tributaries  there  are  about  2,500  acres  more.  The 
rest  of  the  reservation  is  high  lands,  such  as  Indians  do  not  cultivate,  but  is  good  for 
grain-growing  as  cultivated  by  white  men.  If  the  Indians  would  adopt  the  same  mode 
of  cultivation  in  use  by  the  whites  there  would  be  a  large  surplus  of  land  in  the 
reservation. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  Knowing,  as  you  do,  the  habits  of  the  Indians,  would  you 
apprehend  any  difficulty  in  furnishing  them  with  tillable  laud,  provided  they  were 
brought  in  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not.  The  amount  of  bottom-land  each  Indian  would  work  could  be 
furnished,  that  is,  from  5  to  10  acres  to  each  head  of  a  family,  with  the  opportunity  to 
use  the  upland  for  grazing  and  timber. 

Question  by  Mr.  BARSTOW.  What  portion  of  the  reservation  can  be  cultivated  m 
wheat,  oats,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  About  one-half  can  be  cultivated  in  cereals. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  Mr.  Mouteith,  has  any  action  been  taken  to  make  the  as- 
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signment  of  lots  to  the  heads  of  families,  as  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  1883  ;  if  so 
•what? 

Answer.  No  certificates  have  been  issued.  An  Indian  coming  on  the  reservation, 
wishing  a  farm,  I  verbally  assign  him  one. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  How  many  such  assignments,  as  described  above,  have 
been  made  I 

Answer.  Covering  those  selected  by  the  Indians  themselves  prior  to  my  administra- 
tion, and  those  assigned  by  me,  I  estimate,  at  Karniah,  125,  and  at  this  place  about  75, 
making  200. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  How  many  treaty-Indians  are  there  on  the  reservation  at 
this  time  ? 

Answer.  About  200  families. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  How  much  of  the  bottom-lands  have  been  covered  by  allot- 
ments f 

Answer.  About  two-thirds. 

Question  by  Mr.  BARSTOW.  How  have  these  allotments  been  made;  are  they  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Government  survey  ? 

Answer.  They  are  not. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  Has  any  attention  been  paid  to  the  lines  established  by 
survey,  in  fencing,  on  the  pieces  designated  heretofore  ? 

Answer.  None. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  How  much  of  the  arable  land  of  the  reservation  is  now 
claimed  and  occupied  by  persons  not  belonging  to  Indian  tribes  entitled  to  homes  on 
the  reservation  ? 

Answer.  First,  Langford's  claim  of  640  acres,  where  the  agency  now  is ;  second,  Fin- 
ney  claims  and  occupies  640  acres;  third,  Col  well  claims  and  occupies  about  75  acres  ; 
fourth,  Randall  claims  50  acres  ;  all  of  which  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  by  me,  as  well  as  by  General  Shanks  and  General  Vandever. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  Were  the  fences  surrounding  the  lots  made  prior  to  sur- 
vey ? 

Answer.  The  fencing  and  survey  were  in  progress  at  the  same  time. 

Question  by  Mr.  BARSTOW.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  re-arrange  these  allot- 
ments so  that  they  will  compare  with  the  survey  ? 

Answer.  It  would  make  some  trouble  with  the  Indians,  but  it  could  be  done. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  Without  serious  trouble  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  make  as  to  the  best 
method  of  re-arranging  these  allotments  ? 

Answer.  If  the  boundaries  (which  are  now  very  imperfect  for  the  want  of  monu- 
ments) were  re-established  as  my  guide,  I  could  persuade  the  Indians  to  move  their 
fences  in  accordance  therewith. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  Has  the  failure  to  make  the  allotments,  as  contemplated 
by  the  treaty,  caused  uneasiness  among  the  Indians  ? 

Answer.  It  has. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  Are  there  any  other  disturbing  questions  in  connection 
with  the  lands  f 

Answer.  The  constant  talk  among  the  whites  of  altering  the  boundaries  and  thereby 
reducing  the  reservation,  taking  off  a  strip  12  miles  wide  on  the  west  side,  which  includes 
the  agency  and  the  most  desirable  lands  in  the  reservation,  by  congressional  action, 
makes  the  Indians  feel  very  unsettled,  and  destroys  their  confidence  in  fair  treatment 
by  the  Government,  and  prevents  them  from  engaging  in  agricultural  pursuits  as 
much  as  they  otherwise  would. 

Moved  by 'General  Howard  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Barstow,  that  Colonel  Wood  and  the 
Chair  be  appointed  a  subcommittee  on  so  much  of  the  instructions  to  the  commis- 
sioners as  reads  :  "  The  commission  will  also  be  prepared  to  make  suggestions  with  a 
view  of  securing  certainty,  uniformity,  and  promptitude  in  the  execution  of  United 
States  law  for  both  whites  and  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country  who  are  brought  in 
contact  with  each  other."  Carried. 

Question  by  General  HOWARD.  Mr.  Monteith,  what  appointments  have  you  for 
carrying  out  the  treaty  stipulations  in  regard  to  schools,  shops,  &c.? 

Answer.  I  have  1  blacksmith  at  Kamiah,  at  $900 ;  1  man  who  fills  the  position  of  miller, 
sawyer,  and  carpenter  at  $1,000  ;  1  man  who  is  on  the  rolls  as  gunsmith  and  tinner  and 
who  fills  the  place  of  engineer,  at  $850  ;  1  farmer,  at  $850  ;  I  teacher,  at  $850 ;  I  matron, 
at  $450 ;  1  cook,  at  $20  per  month ;  I  assistant  teacher,  at  $650,  and  1  assistant  carpenter, 
(Indian,)  at  $25  per  month.  At  Lapwai  I  have  1  blacksmith,  at  $900  ;  1  man  who  fills 
the  position  of  carpenter,  wheelwright,  and  plow-maker,  at  $900  ;  1  miller,  at  $1,000  ;  1 
farmer,  at  $850  ;  1  teamster,  at  $840 ;  I  matron,  at  $450  ;  1  assistant  teacher,  (Indian,)  at 
$20  per  month ;  1  clerk,  at  $1,200  ;  1  interpreter,  at  $500 ;  1  physician ,  at  $1,000 ;  1  teacher, 
at  $850.  With  these  facilities  I  can  instruct  one  in  each  shop  at  Kamiah  and  at  this 
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place — 8  or  10  in  all  ;  but  at  present  I  am  only  instructing  3,  not  being  able  to  keep 
them  in  the  shop. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  How  many  children  can  you  provide  for  in  schools  with 
your  present  arrangements  ? 

Answer.  We  could,  by  crowding,  take  .30  boys  and  30  girls. 

Que&tion  by  Mr.  JEROME.  How  many  do  you  care  for  ? 

Answer.  I  have  at  Kainiah  19.  There  are  more  children  offered  than  I  choose  to 
take  on  account  of  disease.  At  Lapwai  I  have  3  girls  and  8  boys.  The  school  will  be 
tilled  as  soon  as  I  get  a  teacher.  , 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  In  case  the  non-treaty  Indians  were  brought  on  this  res- 
ervation, would  you  not  be  short  of  facilities  for  the  education  of  these  children  ? 

Answer.  I  would. 

Question  by  Mr.  BARSTOW.  I  understood  your  system  to  be  entirely  that  of  boarding- 
school.  What  are  your  ideas  relative  to.  mixing  day  and  boarding  schools  ? 

Answer.  1  don't  think  it  a  good  plan  to  mix  day  and  boarding  scholars.  I  have  tried 
them  mixed.  The  day  scholars  would  attend  only  one  or  two  days  in  the  week,  and 
during  the  time  they  were  absent  would  get  behind  and  remain  so.  I  have  had  a  day 
school  at  this  place ;  while  the  Indians  attended  regularly  it  was  very  successful.  As 
soon  as  they  stay  away  two  or  three  days  they  lose  interest  and  go  behind.  I  have  no 
authority  to  compel  attendance.  The  largest  attendance  at  one  time  was  35— this  at 
the  boarding-school.  I  have  one  assistant  teacher — an  Indian  who  was  educated  at 
this  agency.  There  are  five  young  men  who  teach  education  and  morals  in  their  own 
language.  I  have  not  expended  all  of  the  appropriations  for  educational  purposes — 
not  being  able  to  secure  a  teacher  at  this  place. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  Mr.  Monteith,  you  stated  you  have  two  grist-mills  on  the 
reservation.  Are  they  capable  of  grinding  more  than  is  now  required  of  them  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  How  about  the  saw-mills  ? 

Answer.  When  the  mill  at  Lapwai  is  repaired  we  can  do  double  the  amount  of  work 
required  by  the  number  of  Indians  now  on  the  reservation. 

Commission  adjourned  till  9  a.  in.  to-morrow. 

SECOND  DAY. 

NOVEMBER  9,  1876. 

Commission  met  at  9.30  a.  m.    Present,  all  the  members. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted  : 

Whereas  the  former  agent  on  this  reservation,  James  O'Neill,  allowed  Mr.  D.  B.  Ran- 
dall, by  license,  to  locate  a  stage-station  thereon,  embracing  about  forty  acres ;  and 
whereas  this  station  has  been  abandoned  for  a  year  or  more  and  there  is  no  further  use 
for  it  on  the  reservation  ;  and  whereas  the  small  improvements  thereon  were  made  for 
temporary  use,  and  for  the  sole  profit  of  the  party  making  them;  and  whereas  the 
lauds  thus  occupied  are  now  much  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  of  the  Nez  Perce" 
tribe :  Therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  agent,  Mr.  J.  B.  Monteith,  to  reVoke  this  license 
and  take  possession  of  the  said  land  for  such  proper  use  under  the  treaties  with  this 
tribe  as  present  circumstances  may  demand. 

The  commission  then  held  an  informal  interview  with  16  of  the  Nez  Perce"  Indians 
from  Karniah,  after  which  they  adjourned  to  visit  the  claim  of  Mr.  Randall,  situated 
on  the  reservation. 

THIRD   DAY.  t 

NOVEMBER  10,  1876. 

The  commission  assembled  at  10  a.  m.     Present,  all  the  members. 

About  seventy-five  of  the  treaty-Indians  having  assembled  in  the  church,  and  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  meet  the  commission,  they  were  met,  and  a  council  was  held  which 
was  opened  by  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  Mr.  Barstow,  translated  into  the  Nez  Perce" 
language  by  the  interpreter.  The  Indians  then  sung  a  hymn  in  their  native  tongue, 
which  was  followed  by  a  prayer  in  the  same  language  by  sub-chief  James  Moses. 

Mr.  JEROME  then  addressed  the  Indians  to  the  effect  that  he  and  his  associates  had 
come  to  see  them  as  friends  and  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say. 

REUBEN,  head  chief,  then  spoke  to  the  following  effect:  I  am  glad  to  hear  and  see 
you.  I  want  to  show  you  my  mind.  These  are  ray  children.  You  see  them  as  they 
are.  As  you  see  us  in  our  place  of  worship  and  hear  us  engage  in  prayer,  that  is  the 
way  we  are.  My  mind  tells  me  here  we  are,  and  our  father,  (Rev.  Mr.  Monteith,)  we 
have  none.  We  are  orphans.  Feeling,  as  we  do,  our  orphanage,  we  are  glad  to  see 
you  in  our  church,  which  was  built  for  us.  With  thankfulness  we  improve  every  op- 
portunity of  receiving  spiritual  knowledge.  That  is  all. 

ISH-KO-TUM  then  said :  My  seniors,  I  see  you  to-day.  My  chief,  Reuben,  has 
spoken  and  I  have  heard  what  he  has  said.  He  spoke,  as  it  were,  for  his  brethren.  I 
am  anxious,  as  my  hair  is  getting  gray.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  hope  you  have 
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brought  something  to  keep  us  Straight.  My  troubles  have  been  bearing  down  upon, 
ine  so  heavy  I  have  not  been  able  to  lift  them.  That  is  all. 

TIMOTHY  then  spoke :  I  am  gl'ad  we  are  here  to-day.  My  thankfulness  I  wish  to 
evince.  We  know  something  of  law.  Also  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Son  who  was 
sent  and  the  Father  who  sent  him.  He  came  to  teach  all  people  here  on  earth  that 
they  might  live  right.  He  came  by  his  power  to  give  medicine  to  all  who  were  sick ; 
as  it  were  a  plant  stricken  by  the  sun,  he  came  to  irrigate  that  plant.  Consequently, 
with  thankfulness  I  see  this  day.  I  do  not  know  for  what  purpose  you  were  sent  to 
us  by  your  seniors  from  whence  you  came.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  came  to  irri- 
gate us  spiritually ;  also,  I  do  not  know  if  you  came  with  authority  to  cause  us  to  live 
aright  here  on  earth.  Consequently  I  wish  you  to  teach  us  with  reference  to  the  law. 
By  what  law  will  we  be  enabled  to  recognize  each  other  as  we  should?  (whites  and 
Indians.)  We  don't  know  by  what  we  shall  train  our  children  toward  heaven.  We 
wish  to  be  taught,  then  our  Father's  heart  will  be  glad  toward  us. 

My  people  have  a  tendency  to  become  wilted.  If  they  send  us  such  word  as  they 
should,  our  children  will  grow  up  as  they  should.  I  show  up  to  you  my  hunger  for 
that  which  is  of  earth  and  that  which  is  of  heaven.  In  my  endeavors  to  live  relig- 
iously, perhaps  you  can  make  it  easier  to  help  me  lift  the  load.  The  Bible  gives  to  us 
friendship  toward  the  whites;  still,  beyond  that,  you  can  help  us  to  lift  the  load.  That 
is  all. 

REUBEN  then  said  :  One  thing  more  I  want  to  say.  Now,  as  I  say,  six  men  as  your- 
selves came  among  us.  They  decreed  for  us  a  church  organization,  making  no  dis- 
tinction nor  cutting  off  any  land.  They  talked  to  us  as  you  do,  but  with  no  reference 
to  selling  any  laud  to  them.  That  is  all. 

Question.  By  General  Howard.  Is  there  a  story  among  the  Indians  that  twelve  miles 
is  to  be  cut  off  of  the  reservation  ? 

Answer.  [REUBEN.]  That  report  was  among  us.  That  which  I  spoke  of  the  six  who 
came  among  us  covers  it  all.  The  rumor  was  that  twelve  miles  wTas  to  be  cut  off  the 
west  side  of  the  reservation.  We  heard  that  the  whites  intended  to  cut  it  off  this  way 
and  take  the  land,  and  wanted  us  to  let  the  authorities  know  we  are  agreeable.  I 
found  this  out  with  reference  to  myself  and  my  people.  That  is  all  I  know  with  refer- 
ence to  the  matter. 

General  Howard  then  said  :  Some  unfriendly  whites  have  been  trying  to  do  this 
thing,  but  we  will  try  and  prevent  any  such  action  being  taken.  We  don't  think  it 
for  your  interest  to  have  it  done.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  uneasiness  on  your 
part. 

JAMES  MOSES,  sub-chief,  then  said  :  I  am  thankful,  my  chiefs.  See  me  as  I  am  at  the 
Lapwai  settled.  It  is  the  law  has  brought  me  here  to  grow  up.  That  treaty  which 
my  father  assented  to  we  are  here  to  speak  of  to-day.  I  have  great  deference  for  the 
law  of  my  Father  in  heaven.  You  saw  us  here  in  *our  church  and  we  assent  to  the 
treaty  of  our  fathers.  With  great  deference  and  thankfulness  I  stand  here  to-day  and 
say  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  These,  my  brothers,  who  have  spoken  before  me,  I  agree 
with  in  wishing  to  know  the  law  and  keep  it. 

JAMES  HINES  then  said :  My  gladness  I  want  to  show  to  you,  my  chiefs,  as  I  see  you 
here  to-day.  We  are  also,  you  see,  in  the  way  the  law  taught  our  fathers.  Those  fath- 
ers are  gone.  This  one  on  my  left  is  the  only  one  remaining ;  he  is  our  chief.  Our 
fathers  were  taught  the  law  and  that  law  we  wish  to  follow.  Our  fathers  received 
this  church  and  the  one  at  Kamiah,  and  you  can  see  this  was  the  property  they  im- 
proved the  opportunity  of  getting.  We  want  you  to  see  that  we  still  wish  to  be  taught. 
This  I  show  as  my  mind.  The  Bible  teachings  we  think  a  great  deal  of.  To  follow 
the  Bible  and  our  God  is  our  desire.  That  is  all. 

REUBEN  then  said  :  I  do  not  listen  to  what  the  evil-disposed  white  men  say  to  me 
about  taking  our  land  from  us. 

JAMES  REUBEN  spoke  next,  in  English,  as  follows :  It  is  true,  four  years  ago  I  came 
on  the  reservation,  and  I  listen  to-day  to  what  the  agent  has  said  about  the  treaty. 
I  came  on  the  reservation  poor,  without  shoes  or  hat,  and  the  agent  told  me  I  must  go 
to  work.  I  did  so,  and  to-day  I  have  good  clothes.  I  am  on  the  Lapwai,  and  perhaps 
shall  be  buried  here.  I  wish  you  to  instruct  us.  With  heart  and  mind  I  wish  to  keep 
the  law  and  obey  the  agent.  Speaking  of  those  who  do  not  work,  most  of  them  roam 
the  country,  and  cultivate  but  little. 

LEVI  then  said  :  I  hear  and  understand  you  well,  so  I  don't  hesitate  to  rise.  I  have 
little  to  say.  Reuben,  the  chief,  is  to  speak  for  us.  Snow  was  on  the  ground  when  I 
came  on  the  reservation.  My  farm  was  finished  as  the  whites  finished  theirs.  I  came 
to  be  with  Moses  and  Reuben.  I  hadn't  been  here  but  a  short  time  when  I  heard  from 
Lewiston  that  they  wanted  to  take  some  of  our  land,  causing  my  heart  to  throb.  The 
agent  told  me  to  pay  no  attention  to  it,  but,  notwithstanding  what  he  said,  I  could 
not  but  feel  uneasy.  Why  should  the  whites  take  our  land,  church,  and  school-house, 
which  was  given  to  our  fathers  ?  A  long  time  ago  the  whites  and  Indians  were  in 
arms  against  each  other.  Mr.  Craig  was  our  agent.  He  said,  "  Keep  the  Indians  who 
are  unfriendly  away  from  here."  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  hear  General 
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Howard  say  that  we  shall  be  protected  in  our  rights.  (LevL  was  guide  to  Colonel 
Stc.ntoo  when  surrounded  by  Cayuse  Indians,  and  rendered  him  valuable  assistance.) 
WE-AS-KUS  said  :  I  was  on  the  outside  of  the  reservation.  I  am  glad  to  see  and  hear 
you.  These  are  my  friends  and  brothers.  I  am  settled  opposite  Lewiston.  For  four 
years  I  have  paid  taxes.  I  have  had  my  land  surveyed  at  an  expense  of  $31.  Your 
answer  to  Reuben  I  am  pleased  with.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Government 
will  not  take  our  land.  I  am  glad  of  it. 

FELIX  then  said :  The  time  I  was  fifteen  years  old  I  was  employed  as  expressman  at 
Wall  a  Walla,  at  the  close  of  the  Indian  war.     I  heard  Governor  Stevens  speak.     He 
told  the  Indians  such  is  the  size  of  the  Indian  reservation.    We  were  blind ;  our  chiefs 
accepted  the  treaty,  but  they  are  all  gone.    We  understood  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
and  drank  it  into  our  minds,  and  it  is  not  for  any  one  to  try  to  alter  them  now.     We 
want  to  keep  our  treaty;  we  look  upon  the  judgment  hereafter  as  of  more  importance 
than  any  earthly  thing.    You  know  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation.     That  is  all. 
REUBEN  asked  the  commissioners  how  long  they  had  set  to  talk. 
General  HOWARD  replied  that  all  they  had  to  say  would  be  listened  to. 
REUBEN  then  intimated  that  he  would  have  something  to  say  in  the  afternoon. 
Council  then  adjourned  until  I  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  council  re-assembled  at  1.30  p.  m.    Mr.  Stickney  absent  on  account  of  sickness. 
The  council  being  open,  REUBEN  spoke  as  follows: 

I  told  you  I  wished  to  add  something  to  my  remarks  of  this  morning,  and  I  will  do 
it  now.  Look  at  my  brethren  and  look  at  my  school-house ;  you  can  see  them.  This, 
our  agent,  finished  it  for  our  children  to  learn  in.  You  can  see  that  in  order  to  live  as 
we  ought  we  should  have  a  saw-mill  on  the  high  lands  to  get  lumber  to  make  houses 
for  our  young  people  to  live  in.  As  you  have  settled  Indians  before,  so  you  can  settle 
us,  by  giving  us  houses  to  live  in.  With  reference  to  that  I  have  said  all. 

These  few  of  my  seniors  are  all ;  the  rest  have  died.  Those  who  were  around  Mr. 
Craig  kept  him  from  harm  in  the  Indian  war.  He  promised  they  should  be  paid  the 
same  as  soldiers,  if  they  guarded  and  protected  him.  A  great  many  of  those  who  did 
duty  at  that  time  are  now  dead.  If  the  money  which  was  promised  them  were  now 
paid  it  could  go  to  their  children.  And  something  else  on  the  other  side  of  that.  I  re- 
member there  was  an  officer  of  the  Army  who  was  once  our  agent ;  he  was  the  one  who 
fenced  our  reservation  up  with  fences  in  the  way  he  went,  leaving  roads.  Had  he 
fenced  other  lands  it  would  have  been  better  for  us.  I  want  Congress  to  tell  us  how 
much  money  Captain  Sells  took  away  when  he  went — money  that  belonged  to  my  peo- 
ple. I  hear  he  took  some.  I  want  you  to  help  us  in  some  way  to  wrork  to  advantage, 
as  it  is  the  white  man's  law  to  work,  and  the  treaty  requires  it.  I  am  always  ready 
and  willing  to  listen  to  what  the  Government  has  to  say.  You  hear  what  I  have  to  say, 
and  you  can  show  it  to  them  so  that  they  can  see  what  I  have  said.  I  want  you  to  help 
me  in  a  way  of  working;  I  and  my  people  want  to  work.  You  can  see  what  has  hap- 
pened me  by  working,  (showing  a  broken  arm.)  I  have  said  all. 

WAP-TASH-SHAM-KIN  spoke  as  follows :  I  have  heard  what  has  been  said,  and  this  I 
say  of  my  own.  Just  a  little  way  above  here  is  a  church  of  my  own  finishing,  and 
just  this  side  is  a  place  just  large  enough  to  eat  and  sleep  on.  We  think  sometimes 
we  had  better  build  us  a  school-house  there.  I,  among  the  first,  agreed  to  the  treaties. 
A  great  many  of  our  people  have  an  interest  in  the  Catholic  Church.  This  as  being 
my  thought  I  show  to  you.  Though  we  are  told  by  our  agents  we  are  to  work,  assisted 
by  the  Government,  to  build  our  church,  we  have  accomplished  it  with  our  own  hands. 
Perhaps  at  such  time  as  the  Government  sees  what  I  have  said,  they  will  know  I  have 
done  what  I  say  without  their  help.  We  have  no  houses  up  there  that  were  built  by 
the  Government,  and  in  all  matters  we  have  not  been  assisted  by  it  in  our  work.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  house  with  windows,  and  a  stove  in  it,  and  finished  up,  and  I 
want  my  people  to  fare  the  same.  With  reference  to  the  school-house  I  have  spoken 
of,  I  would  like  to  have  the  commissioners  think  about  the  matter.  Perhaps,  though, 
I  will  have  to  build  it-.myself  of  trees  ;  still  I  would  like  Government  assistance  in 
building  it.  Although  we  are  two  churches,  in  two  places,  we  are  all  bound  to  keep 
the  law.  I  have  done. 

BILLY  then  said  :  I  have  heard  what  my  people  have  said.  What  I  have  to  say  will 
be  said  from  my  own  heart.  I  say  to  myself,  is  it  so  you  have  come  as  you  appear; 
have  you  come  to  us  honestly  ?  As  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  go  away,  I  am  afraid  there 
is  some  flaw.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  be  deliberate.  My  idea  of  my  people  is  that 
we  are  poor  and  want  you  to  notice  it.  I  was  not  much  of  a  chief,  although  I  was 
chief  when  Governor  Stevens  treated  for  our  lands.  I  treated  with  him  and  traded 
my  land— all  the  Grand  Ronde  Valley— for  this  place.  This  church  was  promised  me. 
Governor  Stevens  promised  us  the  whites  would  help  us,  and  if  there  were  any  of  the 
agency  people  who  failed  to  do  so  they  should  be  sent  away.  The  whites  were  to  cut 
our  logs  for  us.  At  that  time,  if  I  had  known  I  would  have  had  to  cut  logs  myself  I 
would  not  have  surrendered  my  lands.  When  I  was  told  I  had  to  cut  logs  I  thought 
there  was  some  mistake.  All  my  people  heard  the  promises.  Governor  Stevens  told 
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us  the  treaty  was  to  be  a  father  and  a  mother  to  us.  I  traded  my  country  off  to  get  a 
house  to  be  warm  in.  I  am  done. 

General  HOWARD  here  read  section  3,  page  112,  laws  1875,  which  was  interpreted 
to  the  Indians. 

JAMES,  sub-chief,  then  spoke  :  They  speak  truly,  Billy  and  Wap-tash-sham.  Those 
who  first  sanctioned  the  treaty  should  by  this  time  have  children  large  enough  to 
build  them  houses.  We  want  to  show  you  that  we  live  nearly  like  the  whites.  We  do 
not  get  everything  we  want,  such  as  glass,  &c.,  but  what  we  can  make  we  are  willing 
to  do.  We  have  had  eight  agents  as  you  know  ;  this  one  is  the  ninth.  Four  years  ago  I 
came  on  the  reservation,  and  I  came  to  know  it  was  right  I  should  go  to  work,  and  in 
tins  way  we  could  soon  become  comfortable.  Those  who  have  settled  down  think  it 
right  we  should  get  rich  by  our  own  labor.  At  Karniah  they  have  good  houses  made 
by  themselves,  and  they  are  comfortable  and  well  off.  This  much  of  my  mind  I  show 
to  you,  my  seniors. 

BILLY  rose  and  said  he  had  heard  all  that  was  said  to  him.  He  only  wished  to  show 
that  some  of  his  people  were  destitute.  He  wished  the  commission  had  visited  the 
different  Indian  homes  and  seen  the  wagons  and  other  things  received  for  his  lands, 
as  he  understands  it,  which  are  now  all  broken.  He  had  traded  a  country  from  which 
millions  of  dollars  in  gold  had  been  taken,  and  of  which  he  bad  got  none.  When  he 
was  off  the  reservation  he  was  much  better  off;  has  been  growing  poorer  ever  since 
he  came  on  it.  He  asked  for  a  reaper  and  thrasher  to  assist  in  his  harvest. 

The  Indians  were  informed  by  Mr.  Jerome  that  no  appropriation  has  been  made  for 
purchase  of  those  implements,  and  that  they  were  uusuited  to  their  wants. 

WAP-TASH-TA-MAN-A  followed  :  We  have  listened  to  what  Reuben  has  said.  What  he 
said  we  approve  of.  At  such  time  as  we  can  have  a  saw-mill  built  on  the  highlands 
we  are  willing  to  cut  the  logs.  We  belong  to  the  mountains  and  know  nothing  about 
rafting.  I  am  up  there  and  have  built  a  house  of  my  own. 

The  Indians  were  informed  that  under  the  treaty  the  saw-mill  must  be  located  at 
the  agency ;  that  the  mill  there  will  soon  be  repaired,  and  that  they  can  have  the  full 
benefit  of  it. 

BILLY  said  :  Our  minds  are  made  up  against  repairing  the  old  saw-mill,  and  in  favor 
of  a  new  mill  on  the  mountain. 

REUBEN  said :  I  did  not  know  that  the  treaty  required  the  mill  to  be  located  at  the 
agency,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  reservation,  from  whence  the  lumber  could  be  dis- 
tributed to  better  advantage.  The  reason  I  spoke  as  I  did,  was  to  reach  your  pity  ; 
and  if  the  Government  cares  for  us  it  will  send  us  means  to  build  a  new  saw-mill. 

The  school  question  was  then  brought  forward  by  the  commission.  General  Howard 
addressed  the  Indians,  urging  them  to  send  their  children,  calling  upon  those  who 
•were  in  favor  of  a  day-school  to  show  it  by  raising  their  hands,  which  was  responded 
to  by  fully  one-half  of  the  Indians  present.  A  call  for  those  who  were  opposed  to  it  to 
manifest  their  opposition  was  not  responded  to. 

JAMES  REUBEN  then  said  in  English  :  The  Government  is  slow  in  some  cases,  and  I 
have  some  remarks  to  make  to  the  commissioners  to-day.  We  have  no  teacher  at  the 
Lapwai  school  except  myself.  I  was  appointed  assistant  teacher  April  1, 1875,  there- 
fore I  desire  the  Government  will  do  the  favor  to  employ  a  teacher  for  the  Lapwai 
agency  to  assist  in  civilizing  the  Indians.  No  one  is  responsible  for  this  work  except 
the  Government.  In  all  dealings  we  wish  to  be  equal  to  the  whites.  We  had  a  teacher 
here  about  six  months  ago,  but  he  is  dead.  Since  then  I  have  kept  school  alone,  as  I 
was  employed  as  assistant  teacher  among  the  Nez  Perec's.  As  I  know,  it  is  said  by 
the  Government  school  shall  be  kept  ten  months  in  the  year.  Three  months  have 
passed  away  and  no  teacher  at  Lapwai ;  therefore  if  the  Government  wants  to  do  good 
and  help  civilize  the  Indians,  I  hope  it  will  send  a  teacher  to  instruct  them  in  all 
things  of  which  the  whites  have  knowledge.  I  am  anxious  to  have  some  one  over  me 
to  teach  me.  I  would  have  opened  school  myself  on  my  own  responsibility,  but  I  want 
some  one  over  me  to  teach  me  at  the  same  time,  so  I  ask  thie  commission  to  ask  the 
Government  to  help  the  Indians  to  teachers.  I  hope  my  remarks  will  not  fail  on  the 
way. 

Here  REUBEN,  head-chief,  was  asked  if  his  people  would  send  their  children  to  a. 
day-school  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated  in  English,  if  a  teacher  was  provided. 
Reuben  replied  that  they  would,  and  seeaoed  pleased  with  the  idea.  He  said  he  held 
to  his  school  and  his  church,  also  that  he  was  determined  to  work,  and  never  expected 
to  see  the  time  when  there  would  be  no  sweat  on  his  brow. 

GEORGE  WATERS,  sub-chief  at  Kami  ah,  said:  I  am  thankful  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  the  law.  It  is  right  to  teach  us  what  the  law  requires.  We  want  to  know  all  of 
the  arts  of  the  whites.  I  am  thankful  for  the  proposition  of  the  school. 

JOSHUA  said :  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  who  have  come.  I  wonder  how  many  miles 
you  have  come  to  see  us.  With  pleasure  I  have  heard  what  you  have  said,  and  what 
you  read  this  morning  about  being  born  again.  These  precepts  are  taught  us  by  our 
young  men  who  are  studying.  A  long  time  ago  I  heard  of  a  new  law  ;  I  understand 
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it  now,  and  want  to  live  by  it.  Why  is  it  your  journey  ends  here  ?  Why  not  go  to 
Kamiah  f  There  is  a  good  man  there.  I  want  you  to  see  our  homes.  That  is  all. 

JONAH  then  said  :  It  is  true  I  only  see  you  to-day,  as  it  were,  for  the  first  time.  At 
the  time  the  treaty  was  made  I  was  not  there.  I  have  sprang  up  since,  and  as  I  am 
you  see  me  to-day.  What  did  the  treaty  give  us  ?  You  gave  us  the  church  and  school. 
Although  I  claim  an  interest  in  the  church  and  school,  yet  I  am  not  a  very  good 
Indian,  but  I  sometimes  think  I  will  follow  after  those  who  profess  Christ.  I  do  not 
see  how  our  bad  people  are  punished.  If  you  had  noticed  at  my  house  when  you  were 
there  you  would  have  seen  a  window  broken  by  a  drunken  Indian.  The  same  conduct 
I  speak  of  against  the  Indians,  I  also  speak  of  against  the  whites.  Although  yon  gave 
us  the  law  for  our  government,  still  both  whites  and  Indians  violate  it.  There  should 
be  a  way  to  pnuish  the  bad  Indians.  That  is  all. 

JAMES  LAWYER  said  :  I  am  thankful  to  meet  you,  my  friends.  You  are  our  friends, 
and  have  come  a  long  wray  to  see  us.  Whence  you  came  is  where  all  the  laws  are  made 
by  the  Government.  When  you  get  to  Washington,  we  wish  yon  to  say  for  us  we  are 
adherents  of  the  law.  We,  the  sons  of  Lawyer,  have  the  same  feeling  of  friendship  for 
the  Government,  that  our  fathers  had,  who  always  threw  themselves  on  the  pity  of  the 
Government.  We  wish  to  be  remembered  in  friendship  by  those  who  dispense  the 
Government,  not  forgetting  our  rights.  It  is  affectionately  I  speak  to  those  who  have 
the  dispensation  of  the  law,  whom  I  hope  will  remember  that  we  are  the  friends  of  the 
whites. 

The  agent  here  asked  the  Indians,  if  a  teacher  was  provided,  if  they  would  send 
twenty-five  or  thirty  scholars,  and  keep  them  there,  to  which  they  assented. 

The  commission  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  10.30  a.  in.  to-morrow. 

FOURTH  DAY. 

NOVEMBER  11,  1870. 

The  commission  assembled  at  10.30  a.  m.     Present,  all  the  members  except  Jerome. 

The  instructions  of  the  commission  relative  to  consolidation  of  agencies  was  taken 
up. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Eesolved,  That  this  board  recommend  that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  July 
1, 1863,  the  President  order  that  the  agency  on  the  Quinaielt  reservation  be  abandoned, 
and  that  the  Indians  on  this  agency  be  invited  to  go  to  the  reservation  at  Neah  Bay, 
provision  being  made  for  their  removal — say  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  per  fam- 
ily; or  if  they  or  any  of  them  prefer  to  remain  where  they  are,  that  they  be  allowed 
to  locate  without  charge  eighty  acres  of  land  to  each  head  of  family,  or  forty  acres  to 
each  adult  male,  with  a  provision  that  these  lands  be  not  alienated  in  twenty  years  ; 
that  the  rest  of  the  land  on  Quinaielt  reservation  be  sold,  and  the  avails  of  such  sale 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  a  schooner  to  aid  the  Indians  at  Neah  Bay  in  their  fishing, 
and  the  balance  to  aid  those  who  remain  at  Quinaielt. 

The  commission  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  12  m.  on  Monday,  the  13th  instant,  in 
council  with  Joseph. 

FIFTH  DAY. 

NOVEMBER  13, 1876. 

The  council  assembled  at  1  p.  m.     Present,  all  the  members. 

Joseph  and  his  headmen  having  entered  the  room,  the  council  wras  opened  with 
prayer  by  Mr.  Barstow.  General  Howard  then  introduced  the  commission  to  the  Indi- 
ans. Mr.  Jerome  addressed  the  Indians  to  the  effect  that  the  President  had  heard  of 
the  troubles  between  the  whites  and  Indians  in  Wallowa  Valley,  and  deeply  deplored 
it.  He  wished  them  to  live  peacefully  and  improved  in  their  condition  as  regards  civ- 
ilization ;  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Government.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  kindness  of  the  President,  he  has  sent  this  commission  to  adjust  their  difficulties, 
so  that  there  need  be  no  further  trouble.  An  invitation  was  then  given  them  to  state 
their  grievances. 

YOUNG  JOSEPH  said  if  he  was  sure  that  the  commission  came  from  Washington,  he 
would  be  free  to  open  his  mind  to  them  about  his  trouble. 

Mr.  JEROME  stated  the  commission  came  from  Washington,  and  was  sent  to  talk  to 
Joseph  and  his  people. 

YOUNG  JOSEPH  said  that  different  people  talk  to  them  about  their  lands.  We  are,  as 
it  were,  two  different  people.  Some  have  traded  their  lands,  but  we  have  not. 

Mr.  JEROME.  Do  you  wish  to  speak  of  your  land  ? 

YOUNG  JOSEPH.  Having  a  strong  affection  for  my  country,  I  never  stop  talking  about 
it.  Mr.  Jerome  has  spoken  of  a  different  matter  from  what  we  came  to  speak  of. 
Colonel  Wood  spoke  to  us  before,  and  he  told  us  what  was  said  by  us  would  be  sent  to 
Washington. 

Joseph  was  informed  by  Mr.  Stickney  that  the  commission  came  to  hear  and  settle 
all  the  difficulty.  The  commission  wanted  to  benefit  them.  If  they  would  show  their 
hearts,  the  commission  would  do  the  same.  There  was  no  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 
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YOUNG  JOSEPH  said:  I  think  a  great  deal  of  what  I  am  going  to  say.  Those  of  the 
treaty-Indians  have  spoken.  They  think  they  have  taken  a  straight  course.  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  the  same.  I  am  going  to  take  a  straight  course.  That  much  I  have  shown 
up  to  you. 

The  Indians  were  informed  that  the  chairman  does  not  understand  in  what  way  the 
minds  of  the  treaty  and  non-treaty  Indians  differ. 

YOUNG  JOSEPH  said  :  The  whites  were  the  ones  who  made  the  first  treaty  with  us. 
With  reference  to  that,  we  wish  to  talk.  At  the  time  the  treaty  was  made  we  divided. 
The  treaty  was  the  cause  of  it.  From  that  time  we  have  been  separated.  We  still 
remain  so.  At  that  time  we  all  said — I  and  my  people — we  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Hold  on,  my  friends,  we  will  talk  about  it.  Those  who  assented  to  the  treaty 
still  abide  by  it.  Standing  as  we  do  in  juxtaposition  to  each  other,  we  both  think  we 
are  doing  for  the  best.  I  said  I  wished  to  talk  about  the  land,  so  that  we  could  have 
an  understanding  with  the  whites.  The  right  causes  the  people  to  talk  right  about 
the  lands.  There  was  no  use  of  being  in  a  hurry  about  talking  of  the  laud.  A  full  un- 
derstanding was  essential  to  peaceful  relations  between  the  whites  and  Indians.  That 
is  all. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  What  lands  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Answer.  The  earth  was  created  by  the  assistance  of  the  sun,  and  it  should  be  left  as 
it  was. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  What  particular  land  do  you  refer  to? 

JOSEPH  doggedly  refused  to  answer  this  question. 

KUL-KULSH-NE-NA.  You  who  are  sitting  there  (meaning  the  commission)  have  not 
told  us  what  lands  you  came  to  talk  of.  You  were  the  first  to  speak  of  laud.  We  wish 
to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  JEROME  then  explained  to  them  that  the  President  understands  that  all  the 
lauds  of  the  Nez  Percys,  but  the  reservation,  had  been  given  up  to  the  Government  by 
them.  He  explained  to  them  the  treaty,  and  the  law  among  the  whites,  that  the 
majority  in  all  cases  rule  the  minority. 

KUL-KULSH-NE-NA  said  :  At  the  time  the  treaty  was  made  the  Indians  were  ignorant 
of  what  would  be  done ;  they  were  not  prepared  for  it.  At  the  time  the  treaty  was 
made  the  whites  told  us  they  were  saying  only  what  was  told  them  in  Washington  to 
tell  them.  They  were  at  that  time  told  that  they  were  to  have  larger  farms,  stock, 
buildings,  &c.  They  said  at  that  time  that  we  should  have  churches,  schools,  and 
shops  of  all  kinds.  I  looked  at  it,  that  we  should  receive  those  things  in  trade  for  our 
lands.  That  same  talk  has  continued  to  the  present ;  and  having  made  that  treaty, 
the  lines  have  since  been  contracted.  To  the  end  that  they  should  live  good  lives,  th^se 
people  (treaty-Indians)  were  filled  with  gladness  and  acceded  to  the  treaty.  With 
reference  to  what  you  have  said  to  us,  that  much  I  show  up  to  you. 

Mr.  JEROME  asked  Kul-Kulsh-ne-na  if  he  did  not  have  land  on  the  reservation. 

KUL-KULSH-NE-NA  said :  When  did  I  know  that  a  line  was  drawn  through  my  laud  ? 
I  grew  up  and  sat  down  here. 

Mr.  JEROME  asked  Joseph  if  he  did  not  wish  to  speak  now,  with  a  view  to  settling 
the  difficulty  about  land. 

YOUNG  JOSEPH  said :  I  never  conceal  anything  in  my  mind  ;  my  people  do  not  accuse 
me  of  it.  When  I  spoke  the  first  time  I  said,  as  you  whites  have  a  great  many  chiefs, 
they  already  know  my  mind.  I  wish  to  understand  from  you  clearly,  and  for  you  to 
see  the  truthfulness  of  my  heart — for  the  purpose  that  my  mind  shall  know  itself.  My 
heart  is  sharp-sighted.  At  the  time  you  (those  who  made  the  treaty)  spoke  to  those 
who  are  sitting  here  that  which  you  spoke  to  those  other  people,  my  heart  saw  that 
which  they  accepted  and  my  mind  was  filled  with  fear.  The  treaty  you  urged  them 
to  accept,  my  mind  told  me  would  be  of  short  duration. 

Mr.  JEROME  told  the  Indians  that  the  President  had  learned  from  General  Howard 
that  there  had  been  trouble  among  them,  and  on  account  of  thafc  trouble  the  commis- 
sion had  been  sent.  He  wanted  a  statement  of  their  grievances. 

JOSEPH  said  :  It  is  so ;  and  it  is  in  reference  to  that  we  want  to  speak.  It  gives  one 
gladness  to  show  up  the  mind  clearly  ;  to  that  end  I  tell  you  ray  heart  is  sharp-sighted. 


For  that  reason  I  show  up  to  you  my  mind.    For  that  reason,  ray  friends,  I  am  anxious 

pla 
to  have  come  here  with  pure  motives  it  is  your  privilege  to  speak  to  us,  and  also  to 


that  no  game  should  be  played  to  conceal  our  minds.     From  the  fact  that  you  profess 


find  out  what  we  have  to  say.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  you,  my  friends,  who  are 
sitting  here.  After  hearing  Trhat  you  have  to  say  and  deliberated  upon  it,  I  will 
show  you  my  mind  in  the  same  manner.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  JEROME  informed  the  Indians  that  the  only  protection  that  they  could  get  from 
the  United  States  would  be  found  on  the  reservation.  He  urged  them  to  abandon 
their  roaming  life  and  settle  down  and  begin  to  learn  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, as  the  whites  do. 

JOSEPH  said  :  My  heart  is  a  sharp-sighted  heart  and  not  easily  cheated. 

Mr.  JEROME.  Do  you  think  the  commission  wishes  to  cheat  you  ? 

JOSEPH.  I  do  not  care  to  talk  about  settling  down. 
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Mr.  JEROME.  What  do  you  wish  to  talk  about  ? 

JOSEPH.  The  country  was  made  without  lines  of  demarkation,  and  it  is  no  man's 
business  to  divide  it. 

It  is  very  rainy  and  cold  to-day.  Perhaps  to-morrow  it  may  be  clear.  If  stormy  we 
will  remain  at  home ;  if  clear  we  will  have  a  talk.  My  mind  it  is  for  you  to  hear  and 
listen  to  and  understand.  I  will  show  you  my  thoughts.  I  have  said  it  is  in  no  per- 
son's power  to  make  a  boundary.  That  which  has  no  limits  has  no  right  to  be  divided. 
I  show  you  what  I  feel.  That  which  I  think  about  a  great  deal  I  have  spoken. 

The  Indians  here  left  the  council. 

Mr.  BARSTOW  suggested  that  the  propositions  of  the  commission  relative  to  what  can 
be  offered  Joseph  as  an  inducement  to  come  on  the  reservation  be  drawn  up  and  com- 
municated to  Joseph. 

The  commission  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  10.30  a,  m.  to-morrow. 

SIXTH  DAY. 

NOVEMBER  14,  1876. 

Commission  assembled  at  10.30  a.  m.     Present,  all  the  members. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Barstow  of  yesterday  relative  to  the  propositions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Joseph,  was  put  in  the  form  of  a  motion  and  carried.  These  propositions 
were  draughted  and  approved  by  the  board.  Joseph  not  appearing  in  council  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  copy  of  these  propositions  should  be  left  with  Mr.  Monteith,  the  agent,  to 
be  communicated  to  Joseph  in  case  the  commission  be  obliged  to  leave  without  seeing 
him  again.  The  propositions  are  as  follows  : 

For  the  purpose  of  settling  all  questions  between  the  Government  and  Joseph  and 
his  baud  :  We  will  provide  lands  sufficient  in  quantity  and  quality  for  them  to  enable 
said  Joseph  and  his  band  to  become  self-supporting  during  the  life  of  the  Nez  Percys 
treaties;  we  will  aid  them  to  build  houses  and  fences,  give  them  tools  and  implements 
with  which  to  work  the  lands,  and  such  other  aid  as  the  treaty  Nez  Percys  have. 

We  will  also  ask  the  President  to  provide  for  the  Nez  Perces,  including  Joseph's 
band,  fishing  and  hunting  grounds  in  addition  to  their  homes. 

Under  any  arrangement  said  Joseph  and  band  are  to  assent  to  become  subject  to  the 
laws  and  control  of  the  United  States. 

We  advise  Joseph  and  his  band  to  abandon  their  roaming  lives,  and  accept  the 
friendly  offers  of  the  Government  to  provide  them  homes  and  protection,  for  the  fol- 
lowing, among  other  reasons,  viz  : 

The  Wallowa  Valley,  that  they  visit  a  part  of  each  year,  belongs  to  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  is  now  under  its  laws.  When  they  go  there  they  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  local  laws  as  the  whites  living  there,  and  as  the  Indian  does  not  get  along  with 
the  State  courts  as  well  as  the  white  man,  it  is  better  for  him  to  go  to  a  reservation. 
While  Indians  remain  on  the  reservations  they  have  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  interests  are  looked  after  directly  by  the  Government.  This 
protection  cannot  be  given  the  Indian  outside  of  the  reservation. 

Joseph  and  his  band  while  roaming  about  are  liable  to  collision  with  the  whites. 
The  President  sees  no  way  to  prevent  these  troubles  except  to  provide  acceptable 
homes  on*a  reservation  where  he  has  control. 

We  believe  we  can  offer  them  tillable  and  pasture  lands  on  this  reservation. 

The  commission  then  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  at a.  m. 

CONTINUATION   OF   PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   SIXTH   DAY — 5   P.  M. 

Joseph  and  band  having  come  to  the  agency  after  the  adjournment  of  the  commis- 
sion, all  the  members,  with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Jerome  and  Barstow,  were  absent. 
Mr.  Jerome  informed  Joseph  of  this,  but  told  him  if  h.e  had  anything  to  say  they  would 
listen  to  him. 

WAHP-TAS-TO-MINE.  That  which  I  am  going  to  say  is  of  great  importance-,  and  the 
same  is  in  my  opinion  the  right  way  to  talk.  What  I  am  going  to  say  my  heart  will 
listen  to.  The  earth  and  myself  reiterate  what  I  say.  When  we  heard  that  there  was 
business  to  be  transacted  about  laud  my  heart  was  sick.  As  most  of  the  country  is 
occupied  by  red  men,  we  are  as  one  people.  There  is  a  law  for  red  men.  I  presume  I 
have. talked  ten  years  with  reference  to  land  and  the  people  here  assembled.  This 
much  I  show  up  to  you. 

LOOKING-GLASS.  Yes,  it  is  as  friends  we  meet,  and  we  meet  to  have  a  straight-for- 
ward talk.  We  see  each  other  as  we  do.  No  joking  to  be  had.  We  should  make  use 
of  the  right  kind  of  talk;  but  you  must  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say  first,  aud  then 
we  will  talk. 

YOUNG  JOSEPH.  Although  I  have  talked  so  many  years  about  lands,  still  we  have 
not  understood  each  o,ther  rightly.  It  was  my  idea  that  we  were  the  ones  to  listen.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  commissioners  fully  aud  for  them  to  hear"  me. 

Mr.  BARSTOW.    Had  the  other  members  of  the  commission  known  you  would  be  here 
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to-night  they  would  have  remained.  Bnt  we  have  separated  for  the  night  to  meet  in 
the  morning.  We  are  glad  to  see  you  now,  and  will  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say. 

YOUNG  JOSEPH.  I  don't  comprehend  that  kind  of  language.  Have  talked  many 
years  ahout  reservations,  annuities,  &c.  This  is  my  heart  and  mind.  Listen :  I  am 
not  speaking  about  lands  here,  (meaning  Lapwai.)  Our  bodies  hold  in  reverence  the 
earth  as  being  our  parent.  He  who  holds  power  over  our  bodies  and  the  earth,  retains 
that  power,  even  unto  the  end  thereof.  That  the  earth,  my  friends,  is  not  to  have  any 
marks  made  thereon,  but  should  be  left  as  it  was  without  any  marks  being  made  across 
it.  It  is  that  which  the  red  man  thinks  a  great  deal  of,  also  of  himself. 

Mr.  JEROME.  Joseph,  will  you  tell  me  what  land  you  are  talking  about  ?  We  heard 
before  we  left  home  that  you  had  had  some  trouble.  You  know  all  about  it;  we  do 
not,  only  as  we  shall  truthfully  hear  it  from  you.  We  do  not  know  what  to  say  until 
we  hear  of  your  troubles.  Perhaps  you  would  rather  wait  and  talk  when  all  the  com- 
missioners are  here. 

YOUNG  JOSEPH.  What  I  tell  you  is  the  truth.  It  is  not  for  us  to  trade  off  the  land 
that  is  not  traded  off;  and,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  not  marked  and  should  be  so  left.  It 
is  a  cause  of  great  grief  and  trouble  to  us.  When  there  is  no  cause  there  is  no  reason 
to  be  troubled.  When  we  heard  the  whites  say  that  they  came  to  settle  there  by  au- 
thority of  a  Government  officer,  our  hearts  were  sick.  At  that  time  the  whites  were 
very  troublesome.  I  said  to  them,  "  My  friends,  don't  do  that  way :  be  quiet ;  we 
can't  get  along  that  way."  At  that  time  I  wrote  to  Washington,  It  has  been  yearly 
for  some  time  that  I  have  sent  word  to  Washington.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  my  coun- 
try. I  cannot  part  with  it.  At  th|t  the  whites  became  angry,  and  told  me  that  it  was 
not  my  country.  You  know  that  our  horses  do  not  graze  around  by  our  thoughts.  I 
asked  the  whites  if  I  ever  called  them  to  my  country.  For  what  purpose  did  you  come 
to  my  home?  They  have  been  very  troublesome  for  these  years.  There  the  whites 
killed  one  of  our  number.  We  told  them  we  could  not  commit  a  wrong  on  good  land. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  their  point  one  of  them  lied.  I  admit  my  heart  was 
aroused. 

Mr.  JEROME.  We  heard  that  an  Indian  was  killed  in  the  Wallowa  Valley.  Where 
was  the  Indian  killed  you  speak  of? 

YOUNG  JOSEPH.    In  the  Wallowa  Valley. 

Mr.  JEROME.   Do  you  claim  the  valley  as  your  country  ? 

YOUNG  JOSEPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  JEROME.   Do  you  want  to  live  there? 

YOUNG  JOSEPH.   We  have  lived  there  a  long  time. 

Mr.  JEROME  here  explained  the  difference  between  State,  territorial,  and  United  States 
courts. 

YOUNG  JOSEPH.  I  did  not  expect  to  be  talked  to  again  about  my  country  by  the 
whites.  I  will  withhold  my  country  from  the  whites,  nor  will  I  let  them  take  it  from 
me.  We  are  not  to  be  trampled  upon  and  our  rights  taken  from  us.  .  The  right  to  the 
land  was  ours  before  the  whites  came  among,  us  ;  white  men  set  such  authority  aside. 
If  that  course  were  adopted  neither  would  have  chiefs — neither  would  have  rest.  It 
ought  to  fill  you  with  fear.  Wrong  has  been  done  us.  We  will  not  shed  blood.  Per- 
haps a  law  will  be  found  applicable  to  the  case.  Law  is  not  without  eyes ;  hence, 
friends,  listen  ;  we  will  hold  to  our  chieftainship. 

Here  the  interview  ended  with  the  understanding  that  all  would  meet  in  council  to- 
morrow. 

SEVENTH   DAY. 

NOVEMBER  15, 1ST*). 

The  commission  assembled  at  10.30  a.  m.    Present,  all  the  members. 

Joseph  and  band  being  in  attendance,  the  council  was  opened. 

The  Indians  were  asked  if  they  were  ready  to  talk  or  listen  to  the  commission. 

Joseph  answered  they  came  to  hear  and  speak  to  each  other. 

Mr.  JEROME  referred  to  the  talk  of  last  night,  and  stated  that  the  subject  of  their 
abandoning  the  Wallowa  Valley  and  coming  on  the  reservation  had  been  agitated  ; 
that  they  had  been  given  till  this  morning  to  make  up  their  minds  on  the  subject.  He 
asked  if  they  had  come  to  any  conclusion  ;  if  so,  to  make  it  known.  No  reply. 

Mr.  STICKNEY  here  read  the  letter  from  the  district  attorney  for  Oregon,  promising 
to  use  every  effort  to  prosecute  the  whites  (Findly  and  McNall)  who  murdered  an  In- 
dian of  Joseph's  band  in  the  Wallowa  Valley. 

YOUNG  JOSEPH  said  :  I  want  to  show  my  mind.  My  own  people  have  troubled  me 
by  talking  a  great  deal.  I  wanted  some  of  them  (pointing  to  some  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  his  band)  to  talk  before  me — perhaps  two  of  them.  I  want  them  to  speak  first. 
They  have  accused  me  of  talking  like  a  child  ;  they  claim  they  can  talk  so  that  mat- 
ters will  be  made  right. 

OT-TAHTS-POO  said :  We  are  not  the  ones  to  speak  first. 

YOUNG  JOSEPH.  It  is  as  I  thought.  You  are  frightened  out,  (addressing  his  col- 
leagues.) What  land  but  the  Wallowa  Valley  did  we  coineto  talk  of? 
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They  were  informed  if  they  wore  not  of  oiie  miiul,  the  commission  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  them  severally. 

WAP-TASII-WA-HITE  said  :  That  for  which  you  have  tired  yourselves,  as  it  were  you 
have  caused  yourself  to  be  tired  for  the  good  of  the  whites,  your  children.  I,  an  old 
man,  am  speaking  in  behalf  of  my  children.  I,  the  old  man,  am  talking  for  the  land 
which  belongs  to  the  red  man — for  their  benefit.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  STICKXEY  informed  the  Indians  that  the  commission  was  here  in  the  interest  of 
the  Indians  as  much  as  in  the  interest  of  the  whites.  The  whites  are  protected  by  the 
law,  and  it  is  the  mission  of  these  gentlemen  to  endeavor  to  place  the  Indian  so  that 
he  can  enjoy  its  benefits. 

General  HOWARD  informed  Joseph  that  he  had  no  power  to  seize  criminals  except 
when  authorized  by  law ;  if  he  did  it  without  the  law's  sanction,  he  would  himself  be 
amenable  to  punishment.  He  told  them  he  wanted  the  men  punished  who  killed  the 
Indian  of  Joseph's  band,  but  it  could  not  be  done  except  by  due  process  of  law.  He 
had  caused  criminals  in  two  cases  to  be  punished  for  offenses  against  the  Indians  on 
reservations. 

JOSEPH  said :  Such  length  of  time  I  have  shown  my  mind.  Since  Mr.  Meacham 
talked  to  the  whites  in  Grand  Ronde  Valley,  I  have  talked  to  the  whites.  Already 
before  the  whites  settled  there  I  commenced  to  talk  of  that  country.  Before  any  mur- 
der had  been  committed  I  talked  of  the  country.  The  whites  have  settled  in  the 
Grand  Ronde  Valley.  You  can  see  it  is  a  good  place  for  their  children  to  grow  up. 
That  I  said  before.  In  the  sack  of  the  mountains  the  law  could  be  dispensed  to  reach 
the  whites  and  Indians.  From  that  sack  beyond,  the  children  of  the  whites  could  be 
provided  for;  and  from  that  mouotaiu  this  way  I  could  have  for  my  own  people  to 
live  upon.  I  speak  of  the  land  on  the  outside.  That  is  all. 

General  HOWARD.  What  men  are  on  the  land  you  refer  to  ? 

JOSEPH  said  he  did  not  know  their  names.  There  are  a  good  many  houses,  but  some 
have  been  vacated. 

YOUXG  JOSEPH  said  there  are  twenty-five  houses  occupied. 

Mr.  JEROME  told  the  Indians  that  he  understood  them  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
have  trouble.  If  all  the  white  people  who  are  in  the  Wallowa  Valley  were  driven 
away,  others  would  come  who  would  act  the  same  toward  the  Indian.  If  the  Indians 
came  on  the  reservation  they  would  be  protected  from  bad  whites,  who  cannot  then 
molest  them  because  of  the  law,  which  would  be  enforced  by  the  use  of  troops,  if  neces- 
sary. We  are  willing  to  help  you  to  homes  and  assist  you  in  building  houses,  fences, 
&c.,  and  provide  you  with  farming-tools.  We  also  will  endeavor  to  furnish  you  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  grounds. 

Mr.  STICKNEY  told  them  the  commission  did  not  blame  them  for  wishing  to  keep  the 
Wallowa  Valley.  If  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  commission  to  give  it  to  them  they 
should  have  it.  The  whites  are  increasing  very  fast.  Our  population  numbers  many 
millions.  People  are  coming  to  us  from  foreign  countries  every  year  by  thousands. 
These  people  are  coming  out  here  in  great  numbers.  We  want  to  do  the 'best  we  can 
for  them  and  for  the  red  man.  The  United  States  is  friendly  to  the  Indians  and  wants 
them  to  become  civilized  and  Christianized.  The  country  is  not  large  enough  for  all 
the  Indians  to  roam  over  as  they  used  to  do.  It  is  far  better  for  them  to  come  on  a 
reservation  and  submit  to  the  Government,  as  their  only  protection  lies  in  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  secure  their  safety. 

General  HOWARD.  It  was  represented  to  the  President  that  Joseph  did  not  want  to 
live  in  the  Wallowa  Valley  all  the  time,  so  it  was  opened  to  settlement.  It  cannot 
now  be  recovered.  The  object  now  is  to  get  you  to  come  on  the  reservation  and  get  a 
good  home. 

Mr.  JEROME.  All  the  other  Indians  are  now  going  on  reservations.  The  first  who  go 
on  get  the  best  lands.  The  President  had  sooner  furnish  money  to  build  you  houses 
than  have  any  trouble.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  last  commission  which  will  visit 
you.  We  hope  to  take  back  a  good  report  of  you — that  you  are  ready  to  go  on  the 
reservation.  If  you  had  the  Wallowa  Valley  it  would  not  lessen  your  troubles. 

YOUNG  JOSEPH.  I  have  talked  a  long  time.  You  are  officers  of  the  Government. 
You  are  not  without  ears  and  eyes ;  neither  am  I  myself.  You  are  in  the  habit  of 
eschewing  that  which  is  evil.  You  acknowledge  and  adhere  to  that  which  is  good. 
That  is  the  way  of  chieftainship.  Look  at  the  land  where  I  have  grown  up.  It  is  with 
affection  I  have  regarded  it  all  the  days  of  my  life.  Because  it  is  my  home,  I  admire 
it.  Why  do  the  whites  have  hard  feelings  towards  me  because  I  do  not  wish  them  to 
have  the  land  ?  Where  there  is  no  disposition  to  transfer  property  from  one  to  another, 
it  should  make  no  difference  in  the  feeling  of  one  toward  another.  I  have  always 
liked  the  country ;  but  had  it  been  in  disfavor  with  me,  I  should  long  ago  have  come 
on  the  reservation.  This  is— the  Lapwai — as  it  were  a  desolate  country.  What  is  there 
here  for  me  to  earn  ?  That  much  I  have  said. 

Mr.  JEROME  informed  Joseph  that  the  Government  does  not  feel  unkindly  toward 
him  becaus  i  he  is  unwilling  to  part  with  his  laud.  The  President  thought  the  treaty 
of  1863  settled  all  these  difficulties  out  here.  He  learned  that  the  Wallowa  Valley 
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wag  not  fit  for  him  to  live  in  and  earn  a  living,  so  he  said  he  laid  it  open  to  settlement 
not  knowing  that  the  Indians  wanted  it,  until  it  was  too  late.  He  asked  them  if  they 
would  not  like  to  be  placed  where  they  would  be  better  off,  where  it  was  warm,  and 
where  they  could  earn  a  living  for  themselves  ?  The  commission  wished  to  advise  the 
Indians  aright  so  that  they  can  have  good  homes  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  now 
enjoyed  by  the  whites  and  those  Indians  on  the  reservation.  By  and  by,  perhaps  after 
this  generation  of  Indians  are  dead,  the  whites  will  overrun  the  whole  country,  build 
saw-mills  on  the  streams  and  spoil  the  fishing.  It  is  for  your  interest,  as  well  as  for 
the  interest  of  your  children,  to  secure  homes  now  and  learn  the  industries  of  the 
whites.  You  say  you  bad  fields  in  the  Wallowa  Valley,  but  the  whites  crowded  you 
out.  They  will  continue  to  do  so. 

YOUNG  JOSEPH  asked  where  the  commission  wished  him  to  settle. 

General  HOWARD  said  :  We  find  a  great  many  places  vacant.  Oue  place  in  partic- 
ular— Randall's — which  it  was  decided  to  give  Joseph,  fixing  it  up  for  him.  It  was 
decided  to  give  each  a  good  home,  taking  Joseph's  advice  as  to  the  best  land.  Then 
steps  would  be  taken  to  secure  to  them  fishing-grounds.  Steps  have  been  taken  to 
remove  the  whites  who  are  now  in  the  reservation  without  authority. 

Mr.  JEROME.  The  Indians  in  other  parts  of  the  country  who  have  gone  on  reserva- 
tions are  now  able  to  sell  large  quantities  of  produce.  They  have  their  own  courts 
and  laws  administered  by  themselves.  We  have  studied  this  question,  and  are  sure  we 
are  right  in  advising  you.  The  Modocs  are  now  prosperous.  They  never  were  as  good 
Indians  as  the  Nez  Perc6s,  but  they  are  much  improved  by  going  on  the  reservation. 

YOUNG  JOSEPH  said  :  When  did  I  ever  ask  anything  from  the  Government  that  you 
should  speak  to  me  in  that  way  ?  From  the  first  time  I  ever  spoke  of  the  country,  I 
never  said  for  the  whites  to  mark  off  my  lands  into  a  reservation. 

General  HOWARD.  None  of  us  can  help  it.  The  Government  has  to  make  boundaries 
to  keep  us  from  interfering  with  each  other.  The  Indians  were  here  first ;  but  the 
Indians  are  now  few,  and  the  whites  are  many.  Some  of  the  whites  are  your  ene- 
mies, but  very  many  of  them  are  your  friends ;  the  President  is  your  friend ;  these 
commissioners  are  your  friends ;  we  want  to  help  you  to  homes,  and  secure  to  you 
hunting  and  fishing,  We  want  to  benefit  you,  so  that  wheu  your  children  grow' up 
thpy  will  have  homes. 

YOUNG  JOSEPH.  The  way  you  have  spoken  is  not  the  way  my  heart  has  been  on  the 
subject  of  lands.  I  see  the  whites  all  over  the  country  gaining  wealth,  and  see  their 
desire  to  give  us  lands  which  are  worthless.  Those  places  which  are  marked  by  lines 
have  not  room  to  extend.  Do  you  think  me  a  man  who  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears  ?  I 
can  see  and  hear.  The  foundation  of  the  earth  was  made  clearly ;  it  did  not  come 
into  existence  by  cheating.  I  was  caused  to  understand  things  when  I  was  growing 
up.  The  earth  was  clothed  with  knowledge  when  I  came  upon  it.  phieftainship 
existed  upon  the  land,  so  I  liked  it  very  much.  When  or  where  did  yo'u  voluntarily 
throw  up  your  chieftainship  ?  Chieftainship  is  not  to  be  exchanged  for  riches.  As 
the  whole  land  has  been  peopled,  it  knows  it  has  to  have  authority  exercised  over  it. 
That  which  I  have  great  affection  for,  I  have  no  reason  or  wish  to  dispose  of ;  if  I  did, 
where  would  I  be  ?  The  earth  and  myself  are  of  one  mind.  The  measure  of  the  land 
and  the  measure  of  our  bodies  are  the  same.  Say  to  us,  if  you  can  say  it,  that  you 
were  sent  by  the  Creative  Power  to  talk  to  us.  Perhaps  you  think  the  Creator  seat 
you  here  to  dispose  of  us  as  you  see  fit.  If  I  thought  you  were  sent  by  the  Creator  I 
might  be  induced  to  think  you  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  me.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me,  but  understand  me  fully  with  reference  to  my  affection  for  the  land.  I  never  said 
the  land  was  mine  to  do  with  it  as  I  chose.  The  one  who  has  the  right  to  dispose  of 
it  is  the  one  who  has  created  it.  I  claim  a  right  to  live  on  my  land,  and  accord  you 
the  privilege  to  live  on  yours. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  What  did  you  expect  ,the  commission  to  do  when  it 
came  ? 

YOUNG  JOSEPH.  You  can  hear  what  has  been  said.  You  say  we  will  not  be  helped 
unless  we  come  on  the  reservation.  We  expected  you  to  talk  about  the  lauds.  The 
news  came  to  the  whites  in  the  Wallowa  to  remain  quiet  until  the  commissioners  had 
come  to  some  conclusion.  They  acknowledged  if  the  commission  decided  against  them 
they  would  have  to  leave  the  valley. 

Question  by  Mr.  JEROME.  Would  you  like  to  settle  down  in  the  Wallowa  Valley  and 
remain -there? 

YOUNG  JOSEPH.  When  has  it  been  that  I  did  not  stay  there  ?  I  say  to  you  again — 
looking  around  at  the  mountains — this  is  for  us  ;  you  must  not  interfere  with  it.  I 
have  always  told  those  who  have  come  to  treat  with  me  that  I  would  not  come  on  the 
Lapwai.  I  loved  my  country  too  well.  Those  of  the  non-treaty  Indians  on  Slate 
Creek  and  other  places  are  of  my  own  mind.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  them  there 
are. 

Mr.  JEROME.  Is  there  any  other  place  where  you  would  like  to  go  ? 

YOUNG  JOSEPH.  I  see  no  place  but  the  Wallowa  Valley.  It  is  my  home.  Every- 
thing grows  there  in  the  earth.  I  do  not  think  so  much  of  the  fish. 
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Mr.  JEROME.  Haven't  you  a  stronger  affection  for  peace  than  you  have  for  the  land  ? 

YOUNG  JOSEPH.  I  think  with  reference  to  the  land.  I  look  upon  the  land,  made  as 
it  was,  with  pleasure.  It  was  made  for  us,  with  all  its  natural  advantages.  I  grew 
up  on  it,  and  took  it  as  it  was  given  me.  As  it  was  created,  it  Was  finished  with  power. 
There  is  nothing  should  supersede  it.  There  is  nothing  which  can  outstrip  it.  It  is 
clothed  with  fruitfulness.  In  it  are  riches  given  me  by  niy  ancestors,  and  from  that 
time  up  to  the  present  I  have  loved  the  land,  and  was  thankful  that  it  had  been  given 
me.  I  don't  wish  to  be  understood  as  talking  about  the  Lapwai,  but  the  Wallowa.  I 
have  set  my  foot  down,  and  have  gone  as  far  as  I  intend  to  go.  I  have  already  shown 
to  you  my  mind  about  the  country  over  there,  and  you  know  what  I  think  as  well  as 
I  do. 

Mr.  JEROME.  What  shall  we  say  to  the  President  when  we  go  back  ? 

YOUNG  JOSEPH.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  love  my  country.. 

Mr.  JEROME.  What  do  you  want  the  President  to  do  when  you  have  trouble  with 
the  -whites  ? 

YOUNG  JOSEPH.  We  are  speaking  of  two  lands.  I  refer  to  the  land  in  the  Wallowa, 
not  the  Lapwai.  It  is  that  your  children  are  not  reprimanded  as  they  should  be.  You 
have  come  here  to  talk  about  two  parts  of  the  country,  that  on  the  reservation  and 
that  outside.  Why  should  you  go  home  without  doing  it  ?  I  want  to  live  on  my  own 
laud.  I  did  not  come  to  speak  of  anything  else.  I  have  shown  you  my  mind  about 
the  laud ;  it  has  been  made  up  a  long  time. 

Question  by  General  HOWARD.  Suppose  several  thousand  men  should  come  from 
Oregon  with  arms,  what  would  you  do  ? 

JOSEPH.  I  spoke  to  the  whites  in  Wallowa  in  this  manner:  Yon  are  not  doing  justly 
by  me;  you  have  killed  one  of  my  people,  in  consequence  of  which  you  had  better 
leave  here  and  leave  me  to  myself.  In  case  you  persist  in  settling  here,  and  in  case 
you  murder  one  of  my  people  again  as  you  have  this  one,  there  will  be  no  good  result 
for  all  of  us. 

When  I  learned  they  had  killed  one  of  my  people,  it  clothed  my  heart  with 
fear  and  trouble.  My  heart  was  darkened.  I  was  heart-sick.  I  looked  for  relief 
as  out  of  the  question.  Nothing  would  bring  back  the  dead.  I  told  them  this. 
I  thought  when  I  heard  a  commission  was  coming  here  we  could  settle  this  thing 
and  interchange  ideas  with  good  effect.  My  traveling  around  in  my  own  coun- 
try used  to  be  unmolested ;  I  went  in  happiness  and  peace.  The  killing  of  that  Indian 
caused  me  to  feel  that  darkness  pervaded  my  heart.  I  thought,  when  I  heard  of  this 
commission,  perhaps  something  will  be  said  in  the  council  that  will  in  a  measure  heal 
my  heart.  When  I  heard  the  whites  had  killed  the  Indian,  I  thought  perhaps  they 
had  not  been  taught  the  law.  By  the  whites  causing  the  trouble  they  were  brought 
up  to  justice  by  the  law.  With  reference  to  the  body  of  the  white  man  who  committed 
the  deed  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  In  whatsoever  manner  I  may  think  concerning 
the  murderer  you  will  hear  of  as  coming  from  me  :  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  let 
him  escape  and  enjoy  health,  and  not  take  his  life  for  the  one  he  took.  I  am  speaking 
as  though  I  spoke  to  the  man  himself.  I  do  not  want  anything  in  payment  for  the 
deed  he  committed.  I  pronounce  the  sentence  that  he  shall  live.  I  spoke  to  the  mur- 
derer and  told  him  I  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  land  on  which  he  had  shed  the  blood 
of  one  of  my  people.  When  I  saw  all  the  settlers  take  the  murderer's  part,  though 
they  spoke  of  bringing  him  to  trial,  I  told  them  there  was  no  law  in  favor  of  murder. 
I  could  see  they  were  all  in  favor  of  the  murderer,  so  I  told  them  to  leave  the  country. 
I  told  them  it  was  of  great  importance.  You  see  one  of  our  bodies  lying  dead.  I  ani 
not  talking  idly  to  you.  I  cannot  leave  that  country  and  go  elsewhere. 

Joseph  was  informed  that  the  commission  considered  his  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 
murderer  as  very  generous.  There  is  no  law  in  favor  of  the  murderer.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to 'punish  the  offender.  The  trouble  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  commis- 
sion. If  they  were  on  the  reservation,  the  United  States  could  and  would  s.ee  justice 
meted  out  to  them, 

JOSKPII  said :  I  cannot  love  a  land  of  no  resources.  One  piece  of  land  may  have 
value  and  another  not  have  value.  So  it  is  natural  for  us  to  prize  that  which  is  valu- 
able and  to  think  better  of  it  than  of  a  land  of  no  value.  That  which  is  of  value  and 
has  money  in  it  is  good  for  the  children  to  grow  up  on  and  good  for  stock,  &c.  I  looked 
upon  the  land  of  the  Wallowa  as  being  good,  and  upon  that  of  the  Lapwai  as  being 
barren  ;  so  I  formed  an  affection  for  the  country  and  concluded  never  to  leave  it ;  and 
although  you  have  said  to  me,  "  Come  upon  the  reservation  and  settle  down,"  I  answer, 
"I  love  my  land  and  do  not  wish  another." 

When  the  whites  did  not  live  in  the  Wallowa,  I  grew  up  there;  you  see  my  gray 
hairs  now.  I  have  traveled  all  its  trails.  Then  there  were  no  whites  or  fences.  I 
have  heard  what  you  have  said.  I  think  you  can  reprimand  your  people  so  that  they 
will  do  better.  I  have  stock  ranging  perhaps  the  whole  length  of  the  creek.  That 
stock  I  have  traded  for.  I  have  been  listening  to  the  whites  for  perhaps  twenty  years. 
I  have  said  nothing  in  this  line.  My  children  have  shown  you  friendship,  and  you 
have  set  aside  that  friendship.  That  much  I  show  up  to  you. 
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General  HOWARD  asked  Joseph  if  he  lived  in  the  Wallowa  Valley  the  entire  year. 

JOSEPH  said :  There  is  much  snow  there.  In  severe  weather  we  go  to  Imnaha. 
There  is  good  hunting  there. 

General  HOWARD  asked  if  there  were  not  lands  on  the  Salmon  River  suitable  for 
Joseph. 

JOSEPH  replied  he  had  never  been  there,  but  understood  there  were  Indians  there 
already. 

Colonel  WOOD  said :  Joseph  speaks  well.  He  speaks  with  straight  tongue.  The 
commission  do  the  same.  Joseph  speaks  as  he  did  to  me  in  July  last. 

Mr.  JEROME  said  :  The  commission  wants  to  know,  if  authorized,  if  Joseph  will  go 
into  the  Wallowa  Valley  and  remain  there.  If  he  does,  he  will  be  under  the  laws  of 
Oregon. 

JOSEPH  said :  This  one  place  of  living  is  the  same  as  you  whites  have  among  your- 
selves. When  you  were  born,  you  looked  around  and  found  you  lived  in  houses. 
You  grew  up  to  be  large  men.  At  any  time  you  wished  to  go  from  any  point  to  an- 
other, you  went.  After  making  such  journey,  perhaps  you  came  back  to  a  father.  I 
grew  up  the  same  way.  Whenever  my  mind  was  made  up  to  travel,  I  went.  When  I 
got  to  be  quite  a  lad,  I  was  clothed  with  wisdom.  My  eyes  were  opened.  I  did  see. 
I  saw  tracks  going  in  all  directions.  I  grew  up  seeing  the  trail  as  far  as  the  buffalo 
country,  and  saw  that  my  seniors  had  followed  it.  As  large  as  the  earth  is,  it  serves 
as  a  house  to  live  in.  Seeing  as  I  said,  I  concluded  the  earth  was  made  to  live  in  as 
well  as  to  travel  on.  I  saw  in  what  kind  of  houses  you  lived.  I  approve  of  them  for 
your  use.  Whenever  I  see  houses,  I  know  whites  have  been  there ;  but  it  is  not  for  me 
to  demolish  them.  I  have  already  shown  to  you  that  the  land  is  as  a  bed  for  me.  If  we 
leave  it,  perhaps  for  years,  we  expect  it  to  be  ready  to  receive  us  when  we  come  back. 

General  HOWARD  said :  I  have  been  here  in  command  of  this  department  for  two 
years.  I  have  always  been  called  the  friend  of  the  Indian.  I  was  sent  twenty  years 
ago  to  the  Seminoles;  they  are  now  in  the  Indian  country,  doing  well.  I  was  sent  to 
the  Apaches  to  make  peace  with  them.  One  band  had  been  at  war  twelve  years.  I 
made  peace  with  them,  and  they  went  on  a  reservation.  I  visited  the  Indians  on  the 
coast,  five  tribes  in  Alaska,  Indians  at  Fort  Simpson,  at  Tulalip,  Lummi,  S'Kokomish, 
Puyallup,  and  other  Indians  down  the  coast ;  also  those  at  Malheur,  Colville,  and  the 
Spokanes  and  others,  and  we  are  at  peace  with  them  all.  The  only  place  of  trouble 
has  been  the  Wallowa  Valley.  The  governor  of  Oregon  keeps  calling  on  me  for  help. 
The  first  thing  I  hear  is  the  Indians  are  under  arms.  Colonel  Wood  came  to  investigate. 
I  read  his  report.  He  recommended  a  commission.  I  go  to  Washington  and  get  the 
commission.  The  President  sent  it.  Here  it  is.  But  Joseph  won't  have  what  it  offers. 
We  ask,  "  What  do  you  want  ?"  You  say,  "  The  Wallowa  Valley."  We  ask  if  you  will 
stay  there  if  it  is  given  you.  You  say  you  want  to  go  where  you  please.  If  you  do 
want  the  valley,  now  is  the  time  to  take  the  offer  made  you. 

JOSEPH  replied :  Those  of  my  seniors  grew  up  in  Wallowa  a  long  time  ago,  but  it  is 
not  my  place.  I  was  as  it  were  a  young  man  when  these  my  brothers  with  their 
chiefs  traded  off  their  lands.  The  country  mentioned  was  not  traded  off,  but  kept  for 
us  to  live  in.  I  thought  I  should  say  to  the  whites,  when  the  treaty  was  made,  "  so 
much  I  withhold  from  you."  The  law  in  the  land  and  my  own  body  was  what  I  liked. 
I  thought  the  land  was  law  itself,  and  I  respected  it  as  such.  After  the  treaty  was 
made,  if  whites  came  to  talk  to  me  about  the  land,  I  would  show  them  how  I  felt 
about  it.  If  I  had  sold  it  I  would  be  silent. 

OT-TASH-POO,  It  is  not  for  me  to  trade  the  lands  we  have  spoken  of.  I  cannot  say 
for  you  to  have  it.  The  way  the  land  was  finished  by  the  Creative  Power,  so  we  found 
it.  My  brother  says,  let  it  remain  so.  So  say  I. 

We  have  listened  to  what  you  have  said,  but  we  are  afraid  of  each  other.  By  having 
made  treaties  we  have  done  wrong,  and  perhaps  it  may  yet  bring  us  evil. 

Mr.  JEROME  informed  the  Indians  that  in  all  their  talk  about  accepting  the  Wallowa 
Valley  as  a  home,  he  wanted  it  distinctly  understood  that  in  each  case  of  offense 
against  the  laws  of  Oregon,  they  would  be  amenable  to  trial  before  its  courts  ;  that  the 
United  States  could  not  protect  them  unless  they  came  on  the  reservation.  He  thought 
if  Joseph  and  his  brothers  would  exercise  their  own  good  judgment  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  do  what  was  asked  of  them,  regardless  of  the  advice  of  bad  men.  He  then 
explained  to  them  the  treaties  of  1855  and  1863,  and  urged  Joseph  to  comply  with  its 
requirements  (treaty  of '63)  by  abandoning  the  valley  in  question. 

JOSEPH  said:  Why  do  you  persist  in  talking  about  it?     You  know  my  mind. 

Mr.  JEROME.  We  do  not  persist.    If  you  are  through  talking  about  it,  we  are. 

Mr.  MONTEITH  addressed  Joseph,  reiterating  the  advice  given  by  the  commission. 

JOSEPH  said :  You  say  come  on  the  reservation.  I  say  I  don't  come  on  the  reserva- 
tion. As  for  the  Wallowa  Valley,  I  will  settle  there  in  my  own  way  and  at  my  own 
pleasure.  That  is  the  way  my  heart  is,  and  if  you  ask  each  of  my  people  you  will  find 
their  hearts  the  same. 

General  HOWARD  told  him  if  that  was  his  final  decision,  he  must  not  complain  if  evil 
happens  to  him. 
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JOSEPH  said:  You  nor  any  of  us  can  do  of  our  own  thoughts  exactly  as  we  please. 
The  thought  which  was  above  all  thought,  after  the  creation,  was  placed  in  the  earth  ; 
consequently  as  it  was  finished,  so  we  must  leave  it.  With  our  hands  it  is  not  for  us 
to  draw  lines  around  my  country.  Since  the  earth  was  made  generation  after  genera- 
tion has  noticed  the  land. 

The  proposition  approved  by  the  board  on  the  6th  day  was  then  submitted  to  Joseph, 
but  with  no  favorable  result. 

The  Indians  were  informed  that  the  commissioners  would  leave  in  the  morning,  and 
were  asked  if  they  had  anything  further  to  say. 

JOSEPH  said  he  was  willing  to  remain  as  he  now  is. 

They  were  then  asked  if  they  would  be  satisfied  to  have  the  Wallowa  Valley,  and 
have  the  agent  atLapwai  over  them  ;  to  which  Joseph  gave  a  very  emphatic  negative 
reply. 

The  board  then  adjourned. 

General  Howard  and  Mr.  Stickney  remained  with  the  Indians  some  time  after  the 
adjournment  endeavoring  to  urge  them  to  comply  with  the  propositions  of  the  board, 
but  without  success.  It  is  evident  Joseph  is  restrained  by  the  sentiment  of  his  people. 

The  commission  voted  that  as  many  of  its  numbers  as  could,  be  requested  to  visit  the 
Umatilla,  Yakama,  Neah  Bay,  and  Puyallup  reservations. 

WM.  STICKNEY, 
Secretary,  #c. 


THE  INDIAN  RATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  board  held  at  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  15th  day  of  Septem- 
ber last,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Jerome,  Bingharn,  and  Roberts  be  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  supplies  and  confer  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  report  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board." 

Under  the  above  resolution  it  was  doubtless  contemplated  that  the  committee  should 
visit  the  agencies  and  thereby  be  prepared  to  furnish  facts  from  personal  investigation, 
on  which  intelligent  action  could  hereafter  be  based. 

The  undersigned  was  appointed  early  in  October  last  a  member  of  a  special  com- 
mission to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast  on  business  connected  with  the  Indians. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  said  commission,  which  continued 
until  late  in  December  last,  he  was  unable  to  meet  with  the  committee  for  joint  action 
of  any  kind. 

Under  these  circumstances  every  opportunity  was  embraced  of  gathering  information 
on  the  subject  of  Indian  supplies  from  men  whose  relations  with  Indians  made  them 
intelligent  on  this  subject.  As  the  result  of  some  of  the  inquiries  thus  made,  he  here- 
with submits  for  your  information  memoranda  furnished  by  the  following  gentlemen, 
viz : 

Colonel  Brisbin,  commander  of  military  post  in  Montana. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Gaylord,  member  of  special  commission  to  the  Sioux  Indians. 

John  B.  Monteith,  Indian  agent  at  Lapwai,  Idaho. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Wilbur,  Indian  agent  at  Yakama,  Washington  Territory. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  undersigned  presents  the  views  of  the  above-named 
gentlemen  with  confidence  in  their  being  received  by  this  board  with  high  considera- 
tion, and  as  suggestions  safe  to  follow  generally,  and  especially  so  with  the  Indians 
with  whom  they  have  severally  been  associated. 

From  the  diversity  of  opinions  expressed  by  these  gentlemen  it  is  apparent  that  fixed 
or  rigid  rules  for  supplies  will  not  apply  to  all  tribes  of  Indians  alike,  but  issues 
should  be  made  which  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  each  particular  tribe,  the  character, 
quality,  and  variety  to  be  determined  when  the  purchases  are  made. 

From  the  information  gathered  from  various  sources  the  following  points  seem  to  be 
generally  concurred  in  : 

1st.  Tribal  relations  should  be  ignored  in  distributing  supplies,  and  all  issues  should 
be  made  to  the  heads  of  families. 

2d.  An  accurate  numbering  of  the  Indians  should  be  made  precedent  to  any  distribu- 
tion of  goods;  and  as  a  practicable  plan  for  such  numbering  the  one  suggested  by 
Colonel  Brisbin  is  hereby  recommended. 

3d.  When  the  number  of  Indians  to  draw  supplies  of  food  from  one  agency  is  large 
they  should  be  classified  in  squads  or  companies  of  families  in  such  a  manner  that  an 
issue  to  one  company  each  day  would  result  in  an  issue  to  each  family  as  often  as  once 
in  five  days. 

4th.  No  trinkets  or  fancy  goods  should  be  issued. 

5th.  The  policy  to  exclude  all  liquor  from  the  issues,  even  for   medicinal  purposes, 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
5  1  C 
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6th.  The  following  covers  the  kind  of  food  best  adapted  to  the  great  majority  of 
•wild  or  uncivilized  Indians,  viz : 

Beef  slaughtered  and  issued  fresh. 

Army  hard  bread. 

Corn-meal,  if  fresh  ground  at  the  time  of  issue.  This  would  require  the  building  of 
mills  at  the  agencies. 

Coarse  flour,  if  any  provision,  is  made  for  baking,  or  if  the  Indians  know  how  to 
bake  it  properly. 

Soap  in  moderate  quantities,  if  economically  used. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  might  be  desirable  to  issue  the  following  in  moderate 
quantities  to  some  of  the  tribes,  viz :  Beans,  salt,  bacon,  baking-powder  or  soda,  the 
latter  to  be  issued  only  with  flour. 

Policy  may  warrant  in  particular  cases  the  issue  of  the  following  luxuries;  that  is 
to  say  :  Coffee,  sugar,  and  smoking-tobacco. 

Your  attention  is  especially  called  to  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  gentle- 
men whose  memoranda  are  herewith  submitted  on  the  subject  of  having  the  beeves 
slaughtered  by  skilled  persons  before  the  meat  is  issued. 

CLOTHING. 

For  wild  Indians,  similar  to  the  Sioux,  blankets,  blue  cloth  for  leggins,  socks  for 
winter  use. 

For  partially-civilized  Indians,  blue  Army  shirts,  blankets,  shoes,  coats,  flannel  or 
squaw-cloth,  pants  in  moderate  quantities,  soft  hats. 

Treaty  stipulations  when  they  are  in  force  would,  of  course,  furnish  the  rule  in  mak- 
ing purchases  and  issues. 

In  other  cases  the  common  articles  of  food  and  clothing  named  for  wild  or  unciv- 
ilized Indians  should  only  be  purchased. 

The  evidence  of  real  progress  in  civilization  must  be  unquestioned  to  justify  any 
departure  from  this  rule. 

As  to  agricultural  implements,  tools,  and  household  goods,  the  undersigned  can  fur- 
nish no  lists  to  be  followed,  but  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  wants  and  real  condition 
of  each  tribe  of  Indians  must  be  known  before  judicious  purchases  can  be  made. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  H.  JEROME. 

Dated  January  13, 1877. 


Colonel  Brisbin,  post-commander  in  Montana,  recommends  flour  and  baking-powder 
beef,  coffee,  sugar,  smoking-tobacco,  corn-meal,  fresh  ground ;  beans,  salt,  bacon  enough 
to  fry  beef. 

Clothing. — Shoes,  coats,  some  pants,  cloth  for  leggins,  soft  hats,  blankets,  flannel  or 
squaw-cloth. 

Medical  supplies. — Simple  medicines  ;  no  liquor. 

Would  give  the  friendly  Indians  muzzle-loading  guns  for  hunting  game. 

The  most  practicable  way  to  count  Indians  and  families  is  to  describe  a  circle  on  a 
plain;  place  the  head  of  each  family  in  the  front  or  inner  circle, with  his  wife  and 
children  in  the  rear  in  a  distinct  group.  The  number  to  be  indicated  by  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  to  be  prepared  by  the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  count  is 
then  verified  by  the  counting-officer.  The  bundle  of  sticks  to  be  kept  as  the  guide  for 
future  issues.  Each  bundle  should  be  carefully  marked  with  the  name  of  the  family 
it  represents  and  kept  at  the  place  of  distribution. 

Issues  should  be  made  every  ten  days.  Army  rations  of  beef  and  less  amounts  of 
other  articles. 


Hon.  A.  S.  Gaylord,  member  of  the  special  commission  to  the  Sioux  Indians,  advises 
as  follows,  viz  : 

Flour  should  only  be  issued  to  civilized  or  partially-civilized  Indians  ;  the  wild  ones 
do  not  know  how  to  bake  it,  and  if  issued  should  be  baked  at  agency  in  large  bakeries. 
Corn,  if  ground  fresh,  would  be  good.  Beef  is  the  staple,  and  should  be  the  principal 
food  issued  ;  thinks  well  of  issuing  coffee  and  sugar.  Bacon  is  better  than  lard,  and 
may  be  used  together  with  baking-powder,  and  soda  with  flour,  where  the  latter  is 
used.  Beans  are  good.  Pemmican  is  good.  No  tea  wanted.  A  little  soap  is  well 
enough. 

Clothing.— Blue  Army  shirts,  blankets,  blue  cloth  for  leggins,  no  hats,  boots,  or 
shoes,  some  socks  for  winter  use,  no  trinkets,  combs,  looking-glasses,  nor  liquors  of 
any  kind  for  any  purpose. 
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Thinks  well  of  tobacco  for  smoking.  Is  satisfied  the  agents  live  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment stores,  and  luxuries  would  go  for  their  use,  and  not  for  the  Indians. 

Thinks  no  numbering  was  ever  made  until  the  military  took  possession  lately. 

Issues. — Should  not  be  made  to  tribes,  but  only  to  the  heads  of  families,  and  made 
daily  to  different  squads,  giving  to  each  squad  as  often  as  every  five  days. 

The  beef  should  be  butchered  by  Government  employe's,  assisted  by  the  Indians,  and 
no  issue  should  be  made  otherwise.  Found  no  scales  at  Red  Cloud  for  weighing  beef 
or  cattle. 

Thinks  the  troops  necessary  to  enforce  the  regulations  and  order  of  the  agent  and 
to  protect  stores. 


OFFICE  INDIAN  AGENTS,  NEZ  PERCE  INDIANS, 

Lapwai,  Idaho  Territory,  November  13,  1876. 

DEAR  SIB  :  In  reply  to  your  question  in  regard  to  what  kind  of  supplies,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  be  best  to  issue  to  the  wild  Indians,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  : 

1.  Food. — In  subsisting  them,  I  would  issue  beef  on  the  block,  or  in  place  of  beef 
would  issue  bacon ;  also  flour,  corn-meal,  and  sirup.    I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  issue 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.,  as  the  more  they  get  the  more  they  want. 

I  would  not  issue  beef  on  the  hoof,  because  of  their  cruel  and  barbarous  method  of 
slaughtering  it. 

2.  Dry -goods. — In  the  way  of  dry-goods,  I  would  issue  to  the  males,  stout  coats,  pants, 
and   shirts  instead  of  blankets,  and  to  the  females  I  would  give  shawls,  domestic 
denims  for  dresses  and  stockings,  but  no  fancy  goods  or  ornaments. 

3.  Implements,  #c. — To  such  as  could  be  induced  to  work  on  farms,  I  would  issue 
8-inch   and  10-inch  plows,  horses  or  mnles  if  they  have  none,  plow-harness,  hoes, 
shovels,  forks,  and  sickles. 

I  would  never  issue  oxen,  for  the  reason  they  would  kill  them  for  food.  If  horses  or 
mules  are  given  them,  they  should  be  branded  "I.  D.,'J  to  prevent  the  Indians  from 
selling  them  to  the  whites. 

I  think  if  a  few  of  the  wild  Indians  could  be  induced  to  settle  down  on  farms,  and 
could  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  implements  for  agricultural  pursuits,  it  would 
result  in  many  others  following  their  example. 

I  would  never  issue  implements  to  them  until  they  were  on  their  farms  and  perma- 
nently located. 

I  am  in  favor  of  breaking  up  their  tribal  relations,  and  for  that  reason  am  opposed 
to  paying  salaries  to  chiefs.  Instead  of  paying  said  salaries,  I  would  recommend  that 
the  funds  for  that  purpose  be  placed  in  the  agent's  hands,  as  a  police-fund,  allowing 
the  agent  to  select  his  police-force,  and  detail  them  to  make  arrests  and  perform  such 
other  services  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

So  long  as  they  are  allowed  chiefs  there  will  be  strife  among  the  headmen. 

If  there  are  facilities  for  grinding  grain,  I  would  prefer  corn-meal  instead  of  fine  flour, 
or  if  flour  is  given,  coarse  instead  of  fine ;  and  as  all  Indians  have  a  substitute  for  tobacco 
I  would  issue  none. 

In  making  issues  I  would  give  to  beads  of  families,  and  not  to  the  chiefs. 
Very  respectfully, 

JNO.  B.  MONTEITH, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  D.  H.  JEROME, 

President  Commission. 


SUPPLIES   FOR  INDIANS. 

Agent  Wilbur's  list. 

Fresh  beef,  slaughtered;  coarse  flour;  meal ;  some  soap,  if  used  properly;  no  bacon; 
no  lard;  no  coffee;  no  tea;  no  sugar;  no  tobacco;  no  baking-powder.  Army  hard 
bread  is  better  than  flour. 

Clothing  issue. — Blankets;  coarse  cloth;  no  boots;  no  shoes,  if  they  can  get  skin- 
shoes;  some  clothing  to  headmen.  All  issues  should  be  made  to  families. 


Letter  from  Agent  Burgess. 

PAWNEE  AGENCY,  I.  T.,  Firstmonth  24,  1877. 

ESTEEMED  FRIEND:  Thy  letter  of  llth  instant  duly  arrived  by  last  mail,  and  I  will 
reply  to  the  several  questions  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  on  the  subject  of  supplies 
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and  luxuries.  Most  of  the  Pawnees  have  been  accustomed  so  long  to  the  use  of  sugar 
and  coffee,  that  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  be  deprived  of  them,  but  they  will  not 
object  to  purchase  these  luxuries  when  they  can  command  the  means.  When  they  fol- 
lowed the  chase  and  were  successful,  the  proceeds  of  their  robes  and  furs  would  gen- 
erally give  them  enough  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco  to  satisfy  their  necessities,  and  the 
issue  of  sugar  and  coffee  as  a  practice  is  comparatively  recent.  Tobacco  has  never 
been  regularly  issued  since  I  was  agent,  and  when  procured  for  them  it  has  been  with 
their  own  funds  from  some  incidental  source,  or  they  buy  the  article  in  their  regular 
trade  when  they  can  command  either  means  or  credit.  When  they  work  for  the  agency 
and  earn  something,  or  when  they  procure  means  through  captured  furs  or  articles 
they  manufacture,  they  will  attend  to  these  luxuries  without  any  aid  ;  but  when  all 
these  facilities  are  cut  off,  and  they  cannot  work  for  wages  and  have  no  more  horses  to 
sell,  they  feel  poor  and  despondent,  and  crave  such  supplies  to  be  furnished. 

The  habits  they  thus  acquire  by  contact  with  civilization  make  them  in  those  par- 
ticulars much  like  white  people,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  to  discriminate  or  where 
to  draw  the  line  of  deprivation.  If  they  can  once  become  producers  and  raise  things 
enough  to  sustain  them,  all  these  luxuries  will  be  procured  in  the  regular  way.  Tea 
is  seldom  called  for  or  used  except  with  some  of  the  women  of  the  tribe  or  for  medical 
purposes,  but  they  will  drink  tea  when  there  is  no  coffee  if  they  can  get  sugar.  To- 
bacco and  tea  they  could  procure  for  themselves,  but  sugar  and  coffee  they  cling  to  as 
though  they  could  not  do  without  them.  An  issue  of  these  articles  once  a  month,  the 
usual  weekly  ration  might  answer,  and  yet  materially  reduce  the  cost.  If  necessity 
requires  it  they  will  have  to  submit,  of  course,  to  do  without ;  but  my  plan  would  be  to 
modify  the  frequency  of  issue  for  a  time  as  an  experiment.  The  beef  ration  is  the  most 
expensive,  but  I  believe  it  might  be  modified  to  advantage.  As  fond  as  the  Indians  are 
of  beef,  they  would  do  with  a  full  ration  once  every  alternate  week,  provided  they 
can  get  flour,  corn,  or  something  else  as  a  substitute  to  eat.  Either  flour  or  corn  is 
much  cheaper,  and  such  modification  would  save  more  money  than  the  cost  of  their 
sugar  and  coffee. 

If  a  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  ration  expense,  various  articles  could  be  purchased 
to  aid  the  tribe  and  its  individual  members.  They  need  more  hospital  stores  and  sup- 
plies for  the  sick.  Even  if  a  regular  hospital  cannot  be  furnished  and  sustained,  and 
if  they  succeed,  as  some  have  already,  in  getting  into  houses  to  make  an  attempt  to 
live,  there  are  a  hundred  wants  of  each  family  to  adapt  them  to  their  new  condition 
and  its  relations,  so  as  to  make  their  homes  comfortable  and  attractive.  Then,  after 
providing  for  those  absolute  wants  needed  to  sustain  life,  they  will  need  culinary  fix- 
tures and  facilities,  and  after  sufficient  land  can  be  broken  for  their  use  they  will  need 
a  good  supply  of  seeds,  besides  corn,  to  give  them  a  chance  to  raise  their  own  living. 
In  a  recent  conversation  with  Superintendent  Nicholson  some  general  plans  and  needs 
were  sketched  out  to  come  within  their  present  means,  and  if  there  is  to  be  no  further 
interruption  in  their  progress,  and  some  retrenchment  can  be  made  in  the  line  of  pro- 
visions, I  will  make  out  a  list  of  things  which  might  be  very  serviceable,  and  submit 
it  for  consideration,  or  make  an  estimate  for  the  same  when  the  Department  shall  be 
ready  to  act. 

Very  respectfully,  thy  friend, 

WM.  BURGESS, 

Indian  Agent. 


Letter  from  Agent  Griest. 

OTOE  AGENCY,  NEBR.,  Firstmonih  23,  1877. 

ESTEEMED  FRIEND  :  Thy  letter  of  the  llth  instant  in  relation  to  "  cutting  off  a  por- 
tion of  Indian  supplies,  styled  luxuries,"  has  been  received,  and  the  queries  therein 
propounded  have  been  considered.  In  reply  thereto,  I  feel  at  a  loss  as  to  what  extent 
it  is  contemplated  to  cut  off  these  supplies  ;  whether  to  deny  them  their  use  entirely, 
including  what  they  may  have  the  means  to  purchase  within  themselves,  or  only  such 
as  have  been  heretofore  furnished  by  Government.  The  former  I  believe  impractica- 
ble, but  the  latter  I  think  may  be  done  with  propriety  and  an  attendant  advantage  to 
the  Indians,  where  such  supplies  are  not  specified  by  treaty-contract.  The  Indians 
would  likely  protest  strongly  against  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  as  they  think  these 
luxuries  very  essential  to  their  comfort,  and  to  discontinue  them  the  agent  in  charge 
should  be  supported  by  law  or  positive  Department  orders. 

No  annuity-goods  or  supplies  have  been  furnished  these  Indians  by  Government  since 
my  connection  with  the  agency;  hence  no  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  or  tobacco  have  been  sup- 
plied in  this  way.  I  have,  however,  purchased  at  different  times  supplies  for  them  as 
necessities  demanded,  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  and  other  miscellaneous 
funds  that  were  applicable,  and,  believing  the  articles  above  mentioned  were  non 
essential,  have  avoided  getting  as  far  as  circumstances  seemed  to  justify,  preferring  t 
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invest  larger  amounts  in  flour  and  meat.  Though  the  Indians  have  plead  and  insisted 
on  having  them,  I  have  only  in  a  very  few  instances,  when  I  believed  it  best  to  gratify 
them,  purchased  small  quantities  of  sugar  and  coffee. 

In  addition  to  a  discontinuance  of  the  luxuries  above  mentioned  by  Government,  it 
is  further  my  sincere  conviction  that  all  money  expended  to  furnish  to  Indians  a  gra- 
tuitous subsistence  of  any  kind  that  has  not  been  earned  acts  as  a  retarding  influence 
in  their  civilization,  and  that  therefore  all  expenditures  not  required  by  treaty-contract 
or  under  some  form  of  necessity  for  subsistence  should  be  to  develop  industries  that 
•will  lead  the  Indians  by  the  most  practical  means  into  a  condition  of  self-support  by 
pursuits  common  to  civilized  life.  When  they  do  this  they  will  likely  supply  them- 
selves, as  white  people  do,  with  the  things  they  most  desire,  and  my  observation  has 
been  that  when  they  have  earned  the  money  by  labor  it  has  generally  gone  to  supply 
necessary  food,  though  frequently  for  sugar  and  coffee,  and  that  their  desire  and  use 
for  trinkets  and  other  unnecessary  things  is  very  much  lessened  when  they  have  to 
come  from  their  own  earnings. 

During  the  past  three  years  I  have  used  the  annuity-funds  of  this  tribe  almost  ex- 
clusively to  develop  industry  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  to  reward  Indians  for  labor. 
Actuated  by  this  experience,  and  the  present  indications  arising  from  the  condition  of 
the  tribe  this  winter,  as  compared  with  the  first  winter  I  was  here,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that,  with  means  to  supply  the  necessary  material  to  work  with  and  to  re- 
ward Indians  for  labor  to  a  certain  extent  until  they  get  a  start  individually,  these 
Indians  are  virtually  self-supporting,  will  raise  their  own  provision  and  supply  all 
needed  luxuries  by  their  own  earnings  and  outside  trade.  Hence  the  supplies  most 
important  at  this  agency  are  farm-implements,  stock,  and  seeds. 
Very  respectfully,  thy  friend, 

JESSE  W.  GRIEST, 

United  States  Indian  Agent* 


Letter  from  Agent  Searing. 

SANTEE  AGENCY,  NEBR.,  Firstmonth  19,  1877. 

RESPECTED  FRIEND  :  In  answer  to  thy  letter  of  the  llth  instant,  relative  to  reducing, 
or  entirely  cutting  off  supplies,  styled  luxuries,  at  this  agency,  I  would  say  that  they 
are  already  pretty  well  reduced,  as  I  am  issuing  only  £$•  ounces  of  coffee  and  6  ounces 
of  sugar  per  ration,  every  other  week,  and  make  no  general  issue  of  tobacco,  but  keep 
the  little  sent  for  the  old  and  infirm,  who  have  used  it  a  long  time  and  would  almost 
suffer  without  it,  yet  have  no  way  of  earning  it  for  themselves. 

I  do  not  think  the  sugar  and  coffee  can  be  much  farther  reduced  without  either  using 
it  in  this  way  or  entirely  cutting  it  off. 

There  are  objections  to  the  former  way,  as  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  of  discrimina- 
tion ;  and  if  they  were  so  issued  the  strong  would  undoubtedly 'get  their  full  propor- 
tion from  those  whom  we  tried  to  favor. 

In  my  last  estimate  for  supplies,  I  reduced  the  amount  of  tobacco  one-half  from  the 
previous  year,  and  devoted  the  saving  to  the  purchase  of  soap,  which  was  partially 
complied  with.  It  might,  perhaps,  dp  to  reduce  the  tobacco  one-half  of  the  present 
amount,  and  I  do  not  know  of  anything  better  to  invest  the  saving  in  than  soap. 

Sugar  and  coffee  are  the  only  other  articles  we  have  that  could  properly  be  called 
luxuries,  and  as  stated  they  are  now  so  little  to  each  ration,  that  I  think  the  pinching 
which  is  desirable  is  secured,  and  do  not  believe  it  advisable  to  further  reduce  them. 
If,  however,  it  should  be  decided  to  reduce  or  discontinue  them,  I  would  recommend 
that  the  money  thus  saved  be  invested  principally  in  bacon  and  beef;  for,  with  favor- 
able seasons,  I  think  the  San  tees  will  soon  raise  a  large  part  of  their  own  flour,  but 
they  cannot  so  well  supply  themselves  with  meat. 
Very  respectfully,  thy  friend, 

CHAS.  H.  SEARING, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Letter  from  Agent  Kent. 

NOHART,  NEBR.,  Firstmonth  17,  1877. 

ESTEEMED  FRIEND  :  Thy  letter  of  llth  instant,  in  regard  to  cutting  off  the  supply 
of  certain  articles  called  luxuries  from  Indian  tribes,  is  received,  and,  in  reply,  I  will 
state  that  no  supplies  are  furnished  the  Indians  at  this  agency  by  the  Government. 
All  their  supplies  are  purchased  from  their  own  funds,  and  all  are  purchased  by  indi- 
viduals, except  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  industrial  and  boarding 
schools. 
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In  my  judgment  it  would  be  unjust  and  cruel  to  cut  off  the  supply  ofcoffee  and  sugar, 
as  the  prevalence  of  ague  in  many  portions  of  the  West  renders  the  former  almost  in- 
dispensable. 

Respectfully,  thy  friend, 

M.  B.  KENT, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Letter  from  Agent  Fore. 

OMAHA  AGENCY,  NEBR.,  Firstmonth  19,  1877. 

ESTEEMED  FRIEND  :  I  was  gratified  to-day  at  receiving  thy  esteemed  favor  of  llth 
inst.  It  has  opened  the  way  for  communicating  what  I  have  had  a  desire  to  communi- 
cate to  thee  for  some  time,  but  felt  a  diffidence,  lest  I  might  be  thought  officious.  In 
answer  to  thy  queries  I  may  say  that  no  supplies  of  the  kinds  named  are  issued  to  the 
Omahas.  They  have  had  annuities  in  money  paid  them.  In  1875  they  had  $10,000,  or 
about  $10  per  capita.  This  winter  I  paid  them  $5  per  head,  amounting  to  $5,405,  there 
being  one  thousand  and  eighty-one  persons  in  the  tribe — being  an  increase  of  about 
seventy-five  persons  during  the  preceding  year.  I  would  not  have  recommended  the 
payment  of  any  annuity,  but  for  their  pressing  necessities.  For  some  reason,  I  am  not 
able  to  say  what,  they  were,  or  a  great  many  of  them,  in  very  straitened  circum- 
stances for  subsistence ;  indeed  many  of  them  really  suffered  for  the  necessaries  essential 
to  health.  And  besides,  the  grasshoppers  destroyed  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
their  corn,  which  for  want  of  seasonable  planting  and  proper  tending  was  not  as  good 
as  it  might  have  been.  From  careful  observation  and  a  short  experience,  I  feel  satis- 
fied that  the  payment  of  annuities  in  the  future,  unless,  under  adverse  circumstances, 
or  a  failure  of  crops,  it  should  appear  necessary  and  proper  to  afford  them  some  relief, 
would  be  better  dispensed  with.  I  find  that  they  rely  too  much  on  their  annuities, 
and  were  much  disappointed  and  complained  at  not  receiving  $10  per  head.  I  explained 
that  the  object  of  the  Department  in  allowing  them  a  small  annuity  was  to  save  their 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  oxen,  farm  implements,  and  such  other  things  as  would 
enable  them  to  produce  enough  for  themselves  and  a  surplus  to  sell  or  exchange  for 
such  articles  as  they  needed  and  would  be  useful  to  them.  I  would  suggest  that  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  present  season,  the  Department  would  advise  them,  through  their 
agent,  that  they  need  not  expect  any  annuity  the  present  year,  but  that  it  would  afford 
them  such  aid  as  would,  with  reason  able1  industry  and  good  management,  enable  them 
to  produce  a  sufficiency  for  themselves,  and  to  spare. 

I  believe  that  with  liberal  encouragement  in  that  way,  and  careful  oversight  of  the 
agent  and  employe's,  they  would  very  materially  increase  their  productions,  to  their 
own  interest  and  satisfaction,  and  to  the  credit  and  efficiency  of  the  service. 

I  believe  I  can  make  a  saving  by  a  change  of  teachers  and  the  employment  of  female 
teachers  in  the  spring,  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  The  other  em- 
ploye's, I  believe,  are  all  necessary  to  the  interest  of  the  service,  as  there  are  no  Indians 
who  can  supply  their  places  satisfactorily  or  without  detriment. 

^  There  is  one  more  subject  I  wish  particularly  to  allude  to,  and  that  is  their  hunting 
excursions.  I  suppose  at  least  one-half  of  the  tribe  are  now  on  their  annual  hunt  five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  miles  southwest — mostly  parents  and  children  all  go.  It  re- 
quires three  to  three  and  one-half  months  to  make  the  trip.  Women  and  children  are 
subject  to  all  the  privations,  hardships,  and  exposures,  incident  to  such  excursions  in 
the  most  inclement  season  ;  their  ponies  are  impoverished  and  unfit  for  service,  when 
they  return,  for  a  month  or  more ;  their  crop-work  being  much  retarded  thereby.  I 
consider  these  annual  hunts  the  most  detrimental  and  repugnant  to  their  progress  in 
civilization  and  advancement  of  any  custom  they  are  in  the  practice  of,  and  should  be 
positively  interdicted  for  the  good  of  the  Omahas,  and  the  relief  of  settlers  along  their 
routes.  The  Omahas  are  not  a  difficult  tribe  to  manage.  They  only  want  to  know 
that  they  must  not,  and  I  believe  they  will  not  disobey. 
Very  sincerely  thy  friend,  * 

JACOB  VORE. 

P.  S. — I  would  be  pleased  to  have  thy  judgment  relative  to  withholding  the  money 
annuity.  I  infer  from  a  letter  I  received  from  the  Commissioner  that  the  suggestion 
will  accord  with  his  views.  They  are  clearly  my  own,  but  I  would  not  willingly  do 
injustice  to  the  Indians. 

J.  V. 


Letter  from  Agent  White. 

WINNEBAGO,  DAKOTA  COUNTY,  NEBRASKA, 

Firstmonth  31,  1877. 

ESTEEMED  FRIEND  :  On  my  return  last  evening,  after  an  absence  of  two  months,  I 
found  thy  favor  of  llth  instant,  asking  for  certain  information  in  regard  to  supplies 
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issued  to  Indians  at  this  agency.  In  reply  I  will  say  the  rations  issued  to  the  Winne- 
bagoes  have  been  gradually  reduced  during  the  past  eight  years,  until  now  there  are 
only  issued  three  pounds  of  flour  per  week  to  each  person  on  the  poor  and  sick-list, 
averaging  about  one  hundred,  and  the  same  to  each  child  attending  school  regularly. 

Will  thee  please  ascertain  what  disposition  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  of  my  ap- 
pointment, made  two  mouths  ago.    I  hope  some  action  will  be  taken  soon,  and  that  I 
may  iiot  be  left  at  the  end  of  the  session  as  I  was  last  summer,  in  charge  of  the  agency 
without  authority  to  act,  and  without  pay  until  the  arrival  of  my  successor. 
Thy  sincere  friend, 

HOWARD  WHITE,     , 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Letter  from  Agent  Stowe. 

CmrrEWA  AGENCY,  WHITE  EARTH,  MINNESOTA, 

January  24,  1877. 

DEAR  SIR:  Your  letter  of  the  13th  instant  is  received,  in  which  you  ask  "What 
modification  can  be  made,  without  injury  to  the  service  or  injustice  to  the  Indians,  in  the 
supplies  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobaccco,  or  can  any  of  them  be  entirely  cut  off;  and 
if  any  or  all  are  cut  off  entirely,  what  articles  to  the  same  amount  would  be  most 
needed  or  useful  to  the  tribe  for  which  you  are  agent.  Please  reply  at  once,  and  add 
any  suggestions  you  think  wise  respecting  the  Indian  ration." 

In  reply  I  have  to  say  that  I  buy  supplies  of  flour,  pork,  tea,  and  sugar  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  agricultural  fund  belonging  to  the  Indians  here,  and  issue  to  them,  in  pay- 
ment for  labor  performed  by  them,  either  for  themselves  or  foi;  the  Government,  charg- 
ing them  only  the  exact  cost  of  articles  delivered  here.  I  buy  no  tobacco,  and  in  fact 
nothing  that  is  not  actually  needed,  and  nothing  except  what  every  civilized  commu- 
nity actually  need  for  every-day  use,  and  the  supply  could  not  be  reduced  without  in- 
jury to  the  Indian  service  here.  I  think  the  Government  should  assist  every  Indian  to 
commence  farming  who  is  inclined  to  do  so.  I  believe  there  would  not  have  been  to- 
day a  single  State  west  of  the  Mississippi  if  the  Government  had  pursued  the  same 
policy  with  the  Territories  as  with  Indian  reservations. 

I  think  the  Government  should  make  laws  for  all  Indian  reservations,  and  have  offi- 
cers to  execute  them,  the  same  as  in  white  country,  where  one  and  all  would  be  com- 
pelled to  obey  them.  We  should  have  strict  laws  against  liquor  traffic  and  drunken- 
ness, fraud  and  violence  of  all  kinds ;  should  compel  the  children  to  attend  school  and 
the  Indians  to  labor  for  any  assistance  the  Government  may  see  fit  to  give  them,  and 
should  allow  competition  in  trade.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  an  Indian  should  be 
treated  differently  from  a  white  man.  White  men  are  protected  by  the  laws  and  are 
obliged  to  obey  them,  whether  it  please  them  or  not ;  they  must  pay  taxes,  which  they 
often  think  very  hard  and  oppressive,  and  if  poor,  but  able  to  work,  are  obliged  to 
do  so  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  and  are  only  assisted  when  help  is  necessary. 

The  Government  treats  the  Indians  as  subjects  of  a  foreign  power,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  wards  of  the  Government.  I  think  they  should  be  treated  by  the  Government 
as  wards  and  subjects  of  the  United  States. 

Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS  STOWE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Letter  from  Agent  Williams. 

WICHITA  AGENCY,  ANADARKA,  I.  T., 

January  25,  1877. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  thy  communication  of  the  13th  instant,  desiring  to  know  if  the 
issues  of  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco  to  Indians  of  this  agency  could  be  modified  or 
entirely  cut  off,  and  in  reply  have  to  say  that  it  is  believed  no  reduction  in  quantity 
could  be  made  without  injury  to  our  Indians,  nor  could  any  (except  tea,  which  has 
never  been  supplied  this  agency)  be  entirely  cut  off  at  present,  since  there  are  no  other 
articles  of  food  which  could  be  substituted  with  equal  satisfaction  to  the  Indians. 
Could  a  few  head  of  domestic  cattle  be  given  each  family  as  a  nucleus  to  future  sup- 
plies of  beef,  a  positive  step  toward  diminishing  in  part  the  issue  of  beef  would  result. 

Among  many  suggestions  deemed  of  material  advantage  to  these  Indians,  the  most 
prominent  at  present  is  considered  the  necessity  of  the  passage  of  a  law  regarding  the 
committal  of  petty  offenses  by  one  Indian  upon  another,  such  as  petty  larceny,  tres- 
pass, &c.,  of  which  at  present  no  court  can  take  cognizance,  and  the  establishment 
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within  the  Territory,  at  a  suitable  point,  of  a  court,  which  could  take  action  in  such 
cases,  as  well  as  in  capital  offenses,  removing  the  necessity  of  Indians  being  taken  to 
Fort  Smith,  to  be  tried  before  an  Arkansas  jury,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
their  homes,  at  a  loss  of  money  and  time. 

These  petty  offenses  have  become  such  a  burden  to  our  Indians  as  to  materially 
retard  their  advancement. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  C.  WILLIAMS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Letter  from  Agent  Miles. 

CHEYENNE  AND  ARAPAHOE  AGENCY,  DARLINGTON,  I.  T., 

January  22,  1867. 

Your  letter  of  13th  instant  is  duly  received,  making  inquiry  as  to  modification  of 
"  supplies  of  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  or  as  to  whether  any  of  said  supplies  can. 
be  entirely  cut  off,"  &c. 

In  reply  I  would  respectfully  inform  that  these  Indians  are  not  furnished  with  tea, 
and  as  relates  to  the  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  supplies,  I  have  no  recommendations 
to  make.  Although  an  anti-tobacconist  myself,  I  would  not,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
recommend  a  "  short  crop,"  nor  deprive  the  Indians  of  this  "  luxury." 

What  is  most  needed  now,  is  to  furnish  these  people  with  implements  and  other 
means  for  directing  their  energies  toward  self-support. 
Respectfully, 

JNO.  D.  MILES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Letter  from  Lieutenant  Johnson. 

RED  CLOUD  AGENCY,  NEBR., 

January  22,  1877. 

SIR  :  In  reply  to  communication  of  the  13th  instant,  concerning  modification  in  the 
supplies  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  I  would  respectfully  state  that  tea  could  be 
dispensed  with  altogether,  and  the  rations  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco  increased ; 
these  three  latter  articles  are  most  needed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  present  allowance 
is  insufficient.  They  consume  in  two  days  what  is  issued  them  for  ten  days. 

The  Indians  are  universally  fond  of  flour,  beef,  sugar,  and  coffee,  and  these  are  their 
staple  articles  of  food.  The  ration  of  beans  could  be  cut  off  entirely,  and  rice  substi- 
tuted therefor,  and  the  issue  of  corn  could  be  discontinued  and  the  allowance  of  hard 
bread  increased. 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

C.  A.  JOHNSON, 
First  Lieutenant  Fourteenth  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 


Letter  from  Agent  Williamson. 

FLANDREAU  SPECIAL  AGENCY,  GREENWOOD,  DAK., 

January  22,  1877. 

SIRS  :  Yours  of  the  13th  instant,  inquiring  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
and  tobacco,  is  received. 

The  three  hundred  and  sixty  Indians  under  my  charge  left  Santee  agency  mostly  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  and  have  never  since  received  the  ration  of  the  above  articles  pro- 
vided for  in  the  treaty  of  1868.  Three  or  four  times  they  have  received  a  small  amount 
of  flour  and  pork  from  other  appropriations.  They  were  informed  when  they  left  San- 
tee  by  Commissioner  Parker,  that  if  they  wished  any  rations  they  must  return  to  the 
agency.  They  refused  to  go  back,  saying  that  citizenship  was  better  than  rations.  It 
was  a  good  choice,  and  the  effort  to  earn  their  subsistence  has  done  them  great  good. 
These  Indians  have  for  several  years  received  the  benefit  of  the  $20  per  head  appro- 
priation of  that  treaty.  This  has  been  principally  expended  in  purchasing  oxen, 
wagons,  plows,  and  other  farming  utensils. 

I  offer  a  few  general  suggestions. 

1.  Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  are  luxuries,  but  very  necessary  ones  with  Indians, 
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o  that  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  the  Indians  now  to  compel  them  to  do  without 
them. 

2.  To  withdraw  the  ration  would  compel  the  most  of  the  Sioux  to  do  without  them, 
as  they  have  no  work  and  no  way  in  which  they  could  earn  them. 

3.  The  great  problem  in  the  civilization  of  the  Sioux  is  to  find  remunerative  work  of  a 
nature  adapted  to  them. 

4.  This  problem  is  worthy  of  examination  by  a  committee  or  commission  of  the 
wisest  men  in  the  nation. 

5.  It  is  useless  for  Congress  to  "  provide  "  that  no  agent  shall  issue  rations  to  Indians 
that  don't  work.     There  is  no  work,  and  the  agents  have  to  issue. 

6.  Indians  can  work.    The  Flandreau  Indians  do. 

7.  Just  as  soon  as  there  is  suitable  work  to  offer,  stop  the  ration  of  tobacco,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  tea.    They  will  work. 

8.  If  there  is  any  money  saved,  buy  tools  for  whatever  trade  they  engage  in,  some- 
thing that  will  help  them  to  earn  something  more.    If  you  still  have  some  money  left 
spend  a  little  more  on  education.    Missionary  boards  ought  not  to  be  left  to  bear  the 
burden  of  education,  as  they  do  among  the  Sioux.    Their  work  is  to  evangelize. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

JOHN  P.  WILLIAMSON, 
Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  U.  S.  Special  Indian  Agent. 


Letter  from  Agent  Livingston. 

CROW  CREEK  AGENCY,  DAK., 

January  26,  1877. 

GENTLEMEN  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  the  13th  instant  relative  to  the  issue  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  to  the  Indians 
under  my  charge.  In  reply  I  will  state  that  tea  has  never  been  issued  to  the  Indians 
at  this  agency,  and  I  do  not  regard  it  as  essential  to  the  interest  of  the  service.  I 
would  respectfully  recommend  the  continuation  of  the  present  ration  of  coffee,  sugar, 
and  tobacco.  I  do  not  regard  tobacco  as  essential,  yet  I  think  it  would  be  an  injury 
to  the  service  to  discontinue  its  use  at  the  present  time. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  F.  LIVINGSTON, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Letter  from  Agent  Hamilton. 

SISSETON  AGENCY,  DAK.,  January  30,  1877. 

SIR:  Yours  of  the  13th  ultimo  inquiring  what  modification  can  be  made,  withou 
injury  to  the  service,  or  injury  to  the  Indians,  in  the  supplies  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar 
tobacco,  &c.,  is  received.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  these  articles  can  be  entirely  cut 
off;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  these  supplies 
and  the  Indians  taught  to  provide  for  themselves. 

These  Sioux  make  but?  little  use  of  UacTc  tea.  For  years  back  most  of  them  have 
used  the  green  tea,  and  always  want  it.  I  think  it  might  be  wise  to  send  both  kinds 
here. 

I  think  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  buy  XX  or  XXX  flour,  (judging  by  the  Minnesota 
standard.)  It  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  what  you  are  getting,  and  the  opportunities 
for  fraud  in  the  quality  furnished  are  greatly  increased.  None  but  XXXX  family  flour 
should  be  bought,  and  if  the  appropriations  are  reduced,  reduce  the  quantity  to  be 
furnished  in  like  ratio.  In  my  judgment  it  would  be  more  economical  and  certainly 
more  healthful. 

We  hope  to  provide  our  own  flour  hereafter,  and  would  have  done  so  the  past  year 
but  for  the  grasshopper  devastation.  If  none  molest  us  this  year  we  certainly  will. 

Money  appropriated  for  the  Indians  here  can  be  more  judiciously  used  in  providing 
lumber  and  agricultural  implements  than  otherwise,  and  I  believe  it  would  benefit 
them  if  the  Government  could  provide  for  the  purchase  of  their  surplus  wheat  and 
products  and  pay  therefor  in  cash.  There  is  danger  in  giving  large  sums  of  money  to 
Indians ;  but  a  little  judiciously  given  would  teach  them  how  to  expend  it. 
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If  Indiana  become  civilized  they  must  learn  how  to  use  money,  and  our  system  of 
paying  Indians  for  labor  performed  or  produce  delivered  is  weak,  so  far  it  makes  no 
provision  for  part  payment,  at  least,  in  cash. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  G.  HAMILTON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Letter  from  Agent  Danilson. 

FORT  HALL  INDIAN  AGENCY, 

Idaho,  January  23,  1877. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant, 
inquiring  what  modification  could  be  made  in  the  supplies  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
tobacco  furnished  for  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

In  reply,  I  have  to  respectfully  state  that  this  agency  is  furnished  with  a  very  small 
supply  of  such  articles ;  that  they  are  issued  only  to  families  of  Indians  who  are  em- 
ployed as  laborers  at  the  agency,  to  families  who  are  farming  for  themselves,  and  to  the 
old  and  infirm.  To  cut  off  these  supplies  from  the  working  class  of  Indians  would  have 
a  tendency  to  discouarge  their  industry,  and  would,  I  fear,  prevent  others  from  engag- 
ing in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  issuing  of  these  articles  to  the  laboring  class  of  In- 
dians is  a  great  inducement  for  others  to  go  and  do  likewise.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
amount  of  funds  invested  in  these  articles  for  this  agency  could  not  be  put  to  a  better 
purpose ;  also  that  beef  and  flour  are  all  the  rations  it  is  necessary  to  issue  to  roaming 
Indians.  In  issuing  supplies  of  all  kinds  it  has  been  my  aim  to  make  as  much  distinc- 
tion as  possible  between  the  two  classes. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  DANILSON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Letter  from  Agent  Haworth. 

KlOWA  AND  COMANCHB  AGENCY, 

Indian  Territory,  February  1,  1877. 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  13th  ultimo,  I  have  to  say  we  do  not  issue  tea ;  but  cof- 
fee, sugar,  and  tobacco,  although  considered  as  luxuries,  in  my  opinion  cannot  be  re- 
.'placed  by  anything  which  would  equal  them  in  civilizing  influence  upon  wild  Indians. 
All  like  them,  but  especially  the  children,  whose  love  is  so  great  for  them  that  they  will 
not  allow  their  parents  to  remain  away  long  from  where  they  are  to  be  had.  An  Indian 
is  very  largely  influenced  by  his  children. 

I  should  regard  it  as  an  injury  to  this  work  to  cut  off  from  the  blanket  Indians  es- 
pecially the  first-named  articles*  coffee  and  sugar ;  and  while  I  am  a  very  poor  apolo- 
gist for  tobacco,  not  using  it  in  any  form,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  the  Indian  dispense 
•with  it,  yet  I  presume  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  teach  them  against  it  mor- 
ally or  otherwise,  when  most  all  the  white  men  they  meet  are  using  it  in  some  form. 
I  am  glad  I  can  report  my  Indians  in  a  very  peaceable  and  friendly  state,  most  all  of 
them  anxious  for  houses  and  homes  of  their  own.  I  regard  them  as  by  far  in  the  best 
state  of  feeling  for  successful  labor  among  them  they  have  ever  been  in  the  four  years 
I  have  been  with  them.  If  the  necessary  help  can  be  extended  to  them  this  season,  a 
great  work  may  be  accomplished  among  them. 
I  am.  very  respectfully,  &c.. 

J.  M.  HAWORTH, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Letter  from  Agent  Irvine. 

NAVAJO  INDIAN  AGENCY, 

Fort  Defiance,  Arizona  Territory,  February  3, 1877. 

SIR:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  January  13,1877,  making  inquiry  as  to  what  modi- 
fications can  be  made  without  injury  to  the  service  or  injustice  to  the  Indians  in  the 
supplies  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  tea  has  never  been  furnished  to  Indians  at 
this  agency ;  coffee  might  be  reduced,  but  not  the  supply  of  sugar  and  tobacco. 
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All  Indians  are  extremely  fond  of  sugar,  and  smoking  with  each  other  is  an  act  of 
friendship. 

Lately,  I  have  been  gathering  information  with  the  view  of  recommending  to  the 
honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  that  the  issue  of  provisions  be  discontinued 
at  this  agency,  with  the  exception  of  to  the  old  and  disabled  and  to  Indians  visiting  the 
agency  upon  business  and  remaining  over-night,  which  they  frequently  do. 

Instead  of  provisions,  purchase  for  their  use  sheep,  which  they  understand  taking 
care  of,  and  already  have  large  flocks,  and  which,  in  time,  must  furnish  all  their  sup- 
port and  wealth,  as  the  country  they  occupy  can  never  be  an  agricultural  couutfy. 

I  believe  that  the  more  wealthy  the  Indians  become,  the  more  they  are  inclined  to 
be  at  peace  with  their  neighbors. 

And  the  next,  if  not  equally  as  great  a  civilizer  to  the  Navajoes,  would  be  a 
steam  saw  and  grist  mill  to  furnish  all  the  lumber  the  Indians  would  require  to  build 
houses,  and  make  them  work  to  pay  for  it. 

I  make  these  suggestions  for  the  reason  that  the  Navajo  treaty  appropriations  will 
cease  in  two  and  three  years,  and  both  the  sheep  and  the  saw-mill  would  be  of  benefit 
to  them  in  the  future. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALEX.  G.  IRVINE, 
United  Stales  Indian  Agent. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  met  in  conference  with  the  representatives  of 
the  various  missionary  boards  at  Willard's  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1877,  at  7  o'clock  p.  in. 

Commissioners  present,  Messrs.  Fisk,  (chairman,)  Kiugsley,  Barstow,  Jerome,  Rob- 
erts, Lang,  Lyon,  and  Stickney. 

The  religious  bodies  were  represented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Tatham,  R.  S.  Bent- 
ley,  Edward  Earle,  Samuel  Townseud,  Dr.  William  Nicholson,  Dr.  M.  E.  Strieby,  Dr.  J. 
M.  Reid,  Dr.  J.  C.  Lowrie,  and  Rev.  Griudell  Reynolds. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Charles  T.  Gorham ;  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Hon.  J.  Q.  Smith,  with  the  chief  clerk  of  that  Department,  Mr.  S.  A. 
Gal  pin,  were  also  present. 

The  chairman,  General  Fisk,  briefly  congratulated  the  representatives  of  the  various 
religious  societies  engaged  in  missionary  work  among  the  Indians  upon  meeting  them 
again  in  conference,  and  invited  them  to  report  progress  during  the  past  year. 

By  request  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Stickney,  secretary  of  the  board,  read,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  all  present,  a  chapter  from  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  board,  show- 
ing l(  Results  of  the  policy  inaugurated  by  President  Grant." 

The  following  address  to  the  President  was  read  for  the  information  of  those  present, 
the  same  having  been  adopted  in  a  previous  meeting  of  the  rnernbei»  of  the  religious 
societies : 

* 

"His  Excellency,  President  Grant : 

"  In  a  convention  of  friends  of  the  Indians,  of  different  religious  denominations,  assem- 
bled in  Washington,  February  7, 1877,  to  confer  with  the  Board  of  Indian  Commission- 
ers, the  following  minute  was  adopted,  and  the  undersigned  were  instructed  to  com- 
municate the  same  to  yourself: 

"After  the  observation  during  eight  years  of  the  peace  policy  of  the  Government 
toward  the  Indians,  which  was  early  resolved  upon  by  General  Grant,  President  of  the 
United  States;  after  seeing  its  good  results  in  securing  the  services  of  upright  men  as 
Indian  agents,  who  were  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  various  religious  associations, 
notwithstanding  some  cases  of  disappointment,  as  was  to  be  expected ;  after  witnessing 
the  establishment  of  peace  with  Indian  tribes  formerly  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare ; 
after  learning  the  great  and  indeed  remarkable  advance  of  Indians  on  some  reserva- 
tions, in  habits  of  industry  and  self-support,  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  in 
many  instances  in  their  adoption  of  Christian  life  and  worship,  the  convention  regards 
it  as  at  once  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  express  its  belief  that  the  policy  of  peace  and 
fair-dealing  with  the  Indians  is  wise,  humane,  and  worthy  of  a  Christian  people.  The 
convention  also  expresses  its  high  appreciation  of  the  firmness  of  the  President  in  ad- 
hering to  this  line  of  benevolent  action  in  the  face  of  misunderstanding  and  opposi- 
tion. The  convention  would  therefore  respectfully  tender  to  him  its  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  admirable  course  of  procedure  toward  the  long-oppressed  Indian  tribes. 
While  aware  that  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Indian  improvement  are  still  to  be 
overcome,  the  convention  nevertheless  expresses  the  hope  that  the  work  now  happily 
in  progress  may  go  forward  until  the  Indians  all  become  a  civilized  and  Christian  peo- 
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pie,  prepared  to  become  good  citizens  of  our  common  country.  And  in  order  to  further 
this  object,  the  convention  approves  of  the  plan  of  consolidating  the  Indian  agencies  ; 
and  particularly  does  it  desire  to  see  lands  secured  to  Indian  families  in  severalty  by  a 
title  inalienable  for  a  term  of  years,  the  protection  of  law  extended  to  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  provision  made  by  the  Government  for  imparting  the  benefits  of  common- 
school  education  to  all  Indian  children. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"B.  TATHAM, 

"Chairman. 
"RICHARD  BENTLEY, 

"Of  the  Friends'  Society. 
11  EDWARD  EARLE, 
"Of  Orthodox  Friends'  Society. 
"J.  M.  REID,  D.  D., 
"Secretary  Missionary  Society,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"  S.  S.  CUTTING,  D.  D., 
"Corresponding  Secretary  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society. 

"J.  C.  LOWRIE,  D.  D., 
"Secretary  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Presbyterian  Church. 

"M.  E.  STRIEBY,  D.  D., 
"Secretary  of  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

"HENRY  B.  WHIPPLE, 
"Bishop  of  Minnesota,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

"  GRINDELL  REYNOLDS, 
"American  Unitarian  Association." 

Reports  having  been  called  for,  Mr.  Richard  S.  Bentley  submitted  the  following  re- 
port of  the  seven  yearly  meetings  of  Friends  : 

SOCIETY   OF  FRIENDS. 

To  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners : 

The  undersigned,  representing  the  executive  committee  of  the  seven  yearly  meetings 
of  Friends,  respectfully  present  the  following  report,  as  containing  an  account  of  their 
operations  for  the  past  year,  and  present  condition  of  the  Indians  in  the  Northern 
superintendency : 

The  central  executive  committee  on  the  Indian  concern  report  that  during  the  past 
year  the  affairs  of  the  Indians  in  the  Northern  superintendency  have  claimed  a  large 
share  of  our  attention,  and  have  caused  us  much  solicitude. 

The  remonstrances  of  our  society  and  other  religious  bodies  against  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  Department,  fraught,  as  we  believe,  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  Indians,  had  a  salutary  influence  in  Congress.  At  the 
close  of  the  session,  in  the  Eighthmonth  last,  the  bill  was  amended  by  striking  out  the 
section  relating  tft  the  transfer  to  the  War  Department,  and  adding  the  usual  appro- 
priations for  agents  and  employe's,  but  making  no  provision  for  a  superintendent  in 
Nebraska.  This  omission  made  it  necessary  to  close  the  office  of  superintendent  of  In- 
dian affairs  at  Omaha,  which  was  done  the  30th  of  Sixthmonth  last,  being  the  end  oi 
the  fiscal  year. 

We  regret  the  discontinuance  of  the  superintendency.  The  office  was  conducted 
•with  ability,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Indian  service  in  Ne- 
braska. The  agents  in  that  State  are  now  required  to  report  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington. 

Another  cause  of  anxiety  and  discouragement  is  the  obstruction  that  has  been  made 
in  the  United  States  Senate  against  the  confirmation  of  Indian  agents  nominated  by 
Friends  and  approved  by  the  President.  Previous  to  the  last  session  of  Congress,  there 
had  been  no  difficulty  in  having  our  nominees  confirmed,  it  being  understood  that  we 
vouched  for  the  moral  character  and  competency  of  the  agents  we  recommended  ;  but 
the  Senators  of  Nebraska  now  take  the  ground  that  the  persons  nominated  for  agents 
must  be  citizens  of  that  State  and  such  as  they  approve.  In  several  instances  our 
nominees  have  been  rejected  without  any  just  ground  of  objection,  and  much  incon- 
venience has  been  experienced  at  the  Winnebago  and  Santee  agencies. 

By  reports  received  from  the  five  agencies  in  Nebraska,  together  with  information 
previously  received,  we  are  enabled  to  state  the  present  condition  of  the  tribes  under 
our  care. 

Santee  Sioux. 

In  a  letter  of  Agent  Charles  H.  Searing's,  dated  Fifthmonth,  18th,  1876,  he  says, 
"  There  has  certainly  been  good  advancement  made  toward  educating  the  children 
in  the  last  two  years.  The  industrial  school  is  doing  good  work ;  there  were  25 
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scholars  during  the  winter  and  20  now.  There  has  heen  great  improvement  in 
the  children,  notably  in  the  girls.  If  I  am  called  on  to  close  the  school"  (for  want 
of  funds)  "  I  shall  surely  place  the  children  in  one  of  the  mission  schools,  as  both  are 
excellent  and  a  credit  to  the  societies  sustaining  them." 

The  Indians  had  sown  three  times  as  much  wheat  as  they  ever  did  before.  They 
were  improving  their  houses  very  much  by  shingling  them  and  laying  good  floors.  He 
reports  the  entire  absence  of  intoxication  among  the  Santee  Indians,  as  far  as  was 
known. 

We  are  informed  that  during  the  past  year  the  moral  and  religious  progress  of  the 
Indians  has  been  very  encouraging.  With  regard  to  their  becoming  self-supporting  in 
the  future,  one  subject  is  deemed  of  vital  importance,  that  is,  that  they  have  perma- 
nent titles  to  their  lauds.  By  their  present  uncertain  title  they  are  often  disturbed  by 
juniors  of  removal,  very  much  discouraging  them  from  improving  their  allotments, 
also  affording  a  good  excuse  for  indifferent  ones  who  say  they  will  not  improve  places 
for  other  people  to  occupy. 

By  reference  to  the  statistics  herewith  presented,  it  will  be  seen  that  large  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes  have  been  raised  this  year  by  the  Santee  Sioux. 

Winnebagoes. 

Agent  Howard  White,  in  a  letter  dated  1st  instant,  writes:  "I  can  see  but  little 
change  in  the  moral  or  religious  condition  of  the  Winnebagoes  during  the  past  year, 
but  think  there  has  been  some  during  the  past  seven  years.  Few  if  any  men  no  w  have 
more  than  one  wife.  There  were  two  Sabbath-schools  in  operation  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  the  attendance  of  the  two  varying  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty.  All  the  day-schools,  shops,  &c.,  have  been  closed  since  Thirdmonth  14th  last. 
We  will  open  two  of  the  day-schools  this  week. 

"After  paying  necessary  regular  employe's,  day-laborers,  chiefs,  and  policemen,  there 
will  not  be  enough  left  to  pay  industrial-school  employe's.  And  as  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  Winnebago  funds  will  again  be  set  apart  for  the  Winnebagoes  of  Wisconsin — 
about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  appropriation — we  will  not  be  able  to  make  very  exten- 
sive improvements  the  present  year." 

The  Winuebagoes  have  increased  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  raised  good 
crops  of  wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes  this  year. 

Omahas. 

Jacob  Vore,  agent  for  the  Omahas,  has  written  under  date  30th  of  last  month  as  fol- 
lows: "  I  believe  the  Omahas  are  slowly  progressing  in  moral  and  intellectual  ideas, 
and  with  proper  treatment  and  reasonable  opportunities  will  improve  in  an  increasing 
ratio  in  time  to  come.  Most  of  them  appear  industriously  inclined  and  willing  to  work 
when,  to  them,  a  tangible  incentive  is  offered." 

There  were  two  day-schools  taught  until  about  the  1st  of  the  Fourthmonth  last, 
when  they  were  discontinued  for  the  want  of  funds.  The  average  attendance  was 
31  males  and  29  females.  They  were  to  be  resumed  the  2d  of  this  month.  The  area  of 
land  under  cultivation  has  been  increased  this  year,  and  the  crops  of  wheat  and 
potatoes  were  good.  The  corn  was  somewhat  injured  by  grasshoppers,  but  the  yield 
is  estimated  at  about  nineteen  thousand  bushels. 

Otoes  and  Missourias. 

This  tribe,  consisting  of  454  Indians,  has  a  very  valuable  reservation  in  the  southern 
part  of  Nebraska  and  reaching  into  Kansas,  comprising  160,000  acres. 

This  being  much  more  land  than  they  need  they  applied  to  Congress  to  have  one-half 
of  it  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  for  their  benefit.  An  act  was  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  authorizing  the  sale  of  120,000  acres,  being  three-fourths  of  the 
reservation,  provided  the  consent  of  the  tribe  is  freely  given. 

A  letter  from  Agent  Jesse  W.  Griest,  dated  the  28th  of  last  month,  gives  an  encour- 
aging account  of  the  condition  of  the  tribe.  He  says  the  chief  difficulty  experienced 
in  the  government  of  the  Indians  arises  from  the  interference  of  the  white  people  in 
the  neighborhood,  who  are  persistent  in  their  efforts  to  have  them  removed  from  the 
State. 

He  reports  that  the  industrial  boarding-school  has  been  kept  up,  and  i(  its  fruits  are 
now  strikingly  apparent  among  the  children  that  have  been  in  attendance — in  their  im- 
proved condition  and  behavior,  in  their  industry  and  their  ability  to  read  and  under- 
stand the  English  language." 

The  school  opened  again  on  the  5th  of  Ninthmouth,  and  had  36  scholars  enrolled. 

"  The  crops  of  agricultural  produce  the  present  season  are  good  ;  they  will  probably 
aggregate  double  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  are  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  furnish 
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breadstuff's  for  the  tribe  until  the  return  of  another  season.  The  crops  of  corn  and 
potatoes,  now  being  harvested,  are  abundant.  The  Indians  are  industriously  engaged 
gathering  them,  and  a  better  feeling  of  contentment  and  satisfaction  prevails  through- 
out the  tribe  than  has  existed  for  two  years  past." 

lowas  and  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

A  report  dated  the  28th  of  last  month  has  been  received  from  Agent  M.  B.  Kent,  of 
the  Great  Nemaha  agency.  The  industrial  boarding-school  on  the  Iowa  reservation 
has  had  forty-one  pupils,  and  there  is  a  farm  of  80  acres  connected  with  it,  which 
has  been  successfully  cultivated. 

There  is  also  a  boarding-school  for  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  but  the  tribe  being  very  small 
has  only  16  children  of  school-going  ages,  11  of  whom  have  been  in  attendance. 

The  area  of  land  cultivated  has  been  increased  this  year,  and  the  crops  of  wheat, 
corn,  and  potatoes  have  been  abundant,  but  the  migratory  grasshoppers  appeared  on 
the  14th  of  last  month  and  destroyed  the  wheat,  which  had  just  come  through  the 
ground.  The  corn  of  the  present  year  is  not  damaged,  but  the  grasshopper  eggs  "  have 
been  deposited  in  myriads,  so  that  there  is  now  no  hope  of  raising  any  crops  next  year, 
unless  it  be  a  little  late  corn." 

Agent  Kent  says :  "  For  the  laboring  condition  of  these  people  I  can  report  much  that 
is  favorable  and  encouraging,  as  many  of  them  work  with  an  energy  that  is  not  ex- 
celled by  laboring  whites.  They  evince  a  spirit  of  perseverance  when  crops  are  de- 
stroyed that  is  highly  commendable,  as  they  plant  and  replant  until  finally  they  suc- 
ceed." 

Owing  to  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  drinks  by  lawless  white  men,  the  moral 
condition  of  these  Indians  has  not  been  much  improved  this  year,  and  the  civil  authori- 
ties of  the  State  do  not  sufficiently  enforce  the  laws  against  this  illicit  traffic. 

We  have  expended  during  the  past  year  $3,387.99  on  account  of  the  Indians,  and 
herewith  present  a  table  of  statistics  showing  the  population,  schools,  agricultural 
products,  and  live-stock  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  Nebraska. 

SAMUEL  N.  JANNEY. 
CHALKLEY  GILLIGNHAM. 
B.  RUSH  ROBERTS. 
R.  T.  BENTLEY. 
SAM.  TOWNSEND. 


Statistics  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  Nebraska,  October  1,  1876. 


Santeo  Sioux. 

Winuebagoea. 

Omaha  s. 

£ 
3 
o 

low  as. 

Sacs  and  Foxes. 

793 

1  500 

1  036 

454 

224 

101 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

86 

75 

31 

28 

27 

ft 

Female  pupils                    ...  -.  

72 

50 

29 

16 

14 

3 

25 

150 

120 

42 

100 

250 

793 

770 

45 

227 

300 

•    r.-z 

600 

2,000 

2,000 

700 

903 

*Sfl 

Bushels  of  wheat  raised  by  Indians  

2,200 

3,000 

5,000 

2,200 

1,200 

»t* 

6  000 

15,  000 

19,  000 

9,000 

9,000 

<JB>H 

Bushels  of  potatoes  raised  by  Indians  

5,000 

1,000 

500 

4,000 

500 

450 

500 

750 

700 

600 

426 

400 

1,000 

513 

264 

0         S 

306 

52 

50 

307 

177 

S'S'*   % 

30 

400 

60 

50 

314 

11  S£ 

150 

150 

84 

11 

42 

t-4 

NOTE.— Population  of  Santees  and  Ofcoes  nearly  the  same  as  last  year.  Population  of  lowas  and  Sacs 
and  Foxes  increased.  Population  of  Winnebagoea  diminished ;  167  probably  gone  to  Wisconsin.  The 
area  of  land  cultivated  by  Indians  increased  considerably. 
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REPORT  OF   SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS   (ORTHODOX)   CENTRAL  SUPERINTEND ENCY. 

To  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners : 

The  associated  executive  committee  of  Friends,  on  Indian  affairs,  report — 

That  the  work  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  the  central  superin- 
tendency,  who  have  been  under  our  supervision,  has  prospered  during  the  past  year 
in  all  the  agencies  except  the  Osage  agency,  where  the  absence  of  appropriations  has 
impeded  most  civilizing  measures.  To  this  have  been  added  great  losses  by  a  flood 
which  destroyed  much  of  the  wheat-crop.  Now,  however,  an  appropriation  has  been 
made,  the  school  is  opened,  and  brighter  prospects  are  before  them. 

There  have  been  12  boarding-schools  and  5  day-schools  in  operation  during  about  nine 
months  of  the  year,  beside  one  boarding-school  for  Osage  children,  in  Kansas,'  under 
care  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  having  an  enrollment  of  105  pupils,  and  one  for  the  Mun- 
sees  and  Chippewas,  under  charge  of  the  Moravian  Church — number  of  pupils  not  re- 
ported. At  the  other  schools  there  has  been  an  enrollment  of  930  scholars,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  711. 

Out  of  about  2,669  children  of  proper  age  to  attend  school  among  these  tribes,  1,012 
have  been  at  schools.  Hundreds  more  would  have  attended  had  there  been  accommo- 
dation at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Wichita,  and  Kiowa  and  Comanche  agencies. 

The  Indians  of  these  tribes  also  increased  the  land  under  tillage,  and  would  have 
done  much  more  farm-work  had  there  been  means  to  supply  them  with  farm-imple- 
ments, and  to  break  prairie  for  them.  We  would  call  attention  to  the  success  of  the 
industrial  teacher  of  the  boys  at  the  Cheyenne  agency. 

The  Indians  of  all  the  wilder  tribes  are  beginning  to  raise  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs, 
and  in  such  manner  as  to  inspire  the  belief  that  they  will  steadily  advance  in  thus  sup- 
plying themselves  with  food. 

The  Indians  have  been  remarkably  peaceful,  no  acts  of  theft  or  violence  against 
whites  being  known  to  have  occurred  during  the  year.  They  have,  however,  suffered 
rather  severely  from  white  horse-thieves,  who  have  deprived  them  of  a  large  number 
of  ponies. 

The  establishment  of  United  States  courts  in  the'  Territory  with  a  proper  police 
force  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs ;  also  a  law  making  it  a  severely  punishable 
offense  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks  to  an  Indian  by  a  white  person,  whether  on  the  res- 
ervations or  not,  and  directing  that  Indians  found  drunk  may  be  confined  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  testify  where  they  have  purchased  liquors. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Sixthmonth  30,  1876,  are  subioined : 

Agency  for  Indians  in  Kansas. 

Agent,  Mahlon  H.  Newlin,  Rossville,  Kan.  The  Indians  are,  the  Prairie  band  of 
Pottawatomies,  the  Kickapoos,  a  band  of  Chippewas,  and  one  of  the  Munsees. 

The  Pottawatomies  are  in  Jackson  County,  Kansas,  and  number  475.  All  the  adult 
males  but  one  work  at  farm-labor ;  they  have  95  farms,  comprising  700  acres,  under 
cultivation.  They  have  65  children  of  age  for  school.  One  boarding-school,  enroll- 
ment 42 ;  average  attendance,  28.  The  school-farm  of  63  acres  produced  well,  includ- 
ing 150  bushels  of  potatoes  more  than  needful  for  the  family,  which  were  distributed 
to  the  tribe  for  seed.  On  the  farm  were  four  horses,  26  cattle,  45  hogs,  400  fowls. 
Salaries  of  employes  for  school  and  farm,  $1,840. 

Kickapoos  of  Kansas. 

They  are  located  in  Brown  County,  and  number  255 ;  55  children  of  school-age. 
Several  of  the  adults  have  become  citizens,  which  explains  the  large  proportion  of 
children  given,  as  the  latter  remain  members  of  the  tribe.  One  boarding-school ;  en- 
rollment 39 — average  attendance  26.  School-farm,  35  acres ;  on  it  are  3  mules,  14  head 
of  cattle,  8  hogs;  25  acres  have  been  in  corn,  5  in  oats,  1  acre  in  garden.  The  farm 
is  to  be  enlarged.  Salaries  of  school  employe's,  $1,840. 

The  children  of  these  schools  are  of  average  mental  capacity,  are  obedient  and  affec- 
tionate to  those  in  charge ;  a  majority  of  them  read  and  write  understandingly,  and 
about  30  of  them  are  advanced  in  arithmetic,  and  also  study  geography  ;  some  of  them 
study  grammar  and  history.  They  are  taught  habits  of  industry,  and  aid  much  in  the 
work  of  the,, school  and  farm. 

These  Indians  are  prosperous,  are  improving  in  farming-methods  and  in  stock-rais- 
ing, and  are  building  more  houses.  They  have  been  abandoning  many  harmful  prac- 
tices, but  it  having  been  lately  declared  by  the  United  States  circuit  judge  that  it  is 
no  longer  unlawful  to  sell  Indians  intoxicating  drinks  when  off  their  reservations,  they 
have  had  a  sad  increase  of  drunkenness  in  consequence  of  free  access  to  drink.  The 
influence  of  the  schools  upon  these  Indians  has  been  very  marked  in  morals,  industry, 
and  religion. 
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The  Chippewas  and  Munsees. 

These  bands  are  in  Franklin  County,  and  number  62.  Their  boarding-school  is  sup- 
ported by  the  mission  board  of  the  Moravian  Church  North,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $500. 
The  resident  teacher  and  missionary  is  of  much  assistance  to  them  in  all  their  inter- 
ests. They  have  good  farms,  and  raise  cattle  and  hogs ;  are  religious,  and  good  citizens. 

Quapaw  agency, 

Agent,  Hiram  W.  Jones,  Seneca,  Mo.  The  number  of  indiaus  is,  Quapaws,  235 ; 
Confederated  Peorias,  Kaskaskias,  .Weas,  &c.,  129  ;  Miainies  of  Indian  class,  (not  citi- 
zens,) 73;  Ottawas,  140;  Eastern  Shawnees,  94;  Wyandotts,  250  ;  Seuecas,  240 ;  Mo- 
docs,  125;  stray  Indians,  as  Black  Bobs,  Pottawatomies,  &c.,  100;  total,  1,386.  One 
hundred  Quapaws  are  absent,  and  desire  to  unite  with  the  Osages.  Number  of  chil- 
dren of  school-age,  300.  There  are  3  boarding  and  2  day  schools. 

Quapaw  and  Modoc  boarding-school :  Enrollment.  66  ;  average  attendance,  56.  Of 
these,  34  read  and  write  understaudingly,  and  3  work  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 
There  is  a  school-farm  of  160  acres,  of  which  the  products  go  to  the  parties  who  con- 
duct the  school  on  contract.  Total  cost  of  school,  $4,595.83.  Donations  from  N.  E. 
Friends,  $674.84. 

Boarding-school  for  Wyandotts,  Shawnees,  and  Senecas :  Enrollment,  93 ;  average 
attendance,  60;  35  read  and  write,  and  35  work  in  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 
School-farm,.  160  acres  enclosed,  90  acres  cultivated.  Oats,  15  acres  destroyed  by  wet 
weather ;  corn,  65  acres  ;  sweet  potatoes  and  vegetables,  10  acres.  Stock  consists  of  2 
mules,  6  cows,  3  cattle,  4  calves,  23  hogs.  Total  cost  of  school,  $3,302.69.  Donations 
from  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  $1,078.11. 

Ottawa  boarding-school :  Enrollment,  43 ;  average  attendance,  32.  Farm,  40  acres, 
planted  to  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  vegetables ;  2  horses,  17  cattle,  1  hog.  Cost, 
$1,882.05.  Donations  from  Friends  of  Indiana  yearly  meeting,  $50. 

Day-school  for  Peorias,  &c.:  Enrollment,  52 ;  average  attendance,  30 ;  of  these,  10 
read  and  write  understandingly,  and  5  work  in  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  Salary 
of  teacher  ten  months,  $500.  Board  of  orphans  at  homes  of  Indians  near,  books,  &c., 
$434.59.  Total,  $934.59. 

Miami  (day)  school :  Enrollment,  25 ;  average  attendance,  18.  Cost :  salary  of  teach- 
er for  six  months,  $300  ;  board  of  orphans,  &c.,  $300.  Total,  $600. 

All  these  schools  have  been  in  unusually  good  condition  this  year.  The  Indians 
have  been  well  satisfied  with  the  schools,  but  not  earnest  enough  in  enforcing  attend- 
ance. The  progress  of  the  scholars  has  been  good.  Without  the  aid  of  Friends,  the 
agent  thinks  these  schools  could  not  have  been  conducted. with  success  and  with  comfort 
to  the  pupils. 

The  Modocs  have  worked  well  during  the  year.  They  have  200  acres  enclosed  ;  40 
acres  in  wheat,  which  is  a  good  crop ;  140  acres  in  corn.  They  now  have  log-houses 
sufficient  for  their  accommodation,  chiefly  built  by  their  own  labor.  They  wholly 
abstain  from  intoxicating  drink,  though  once  addicted  to  it,  and  seem  to  be  profiting 
by  the  religious  instruction  steadily  given ;  a  wonderful  change  since  they  were  war- 
riors in  the  "  lava-beds"  of  California. 

The  old  tribes  of  this  agency  were  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  both  in  a 
moral  and  industrial  point  of  view.  They  have  brought  more  land  under  tillage ; 
intemperance  has  largely  decreased  with  the  same  opportunity  for  it  as  heretofore,  and 
much  religious  interest  prevails. 

At  a  meeting  lately  held  near  the  agency  among  the  Shawnees  and  Modocs,  an  aged 
Shawnee  spoke  earnestly  in  his  native  tongue.  He  was  listened  to  with  marked  atten- 
tion. Near  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  principal  chief  of  the  Peorias  rose  and  with 
much  feeling  exhorted  his  Indian  brothers  to  cease  fighting  against  Jesus  and  come 
out  on  the  Lord's  side. 

Sac  and  Fox  agency. 

Agent,  Levi  Woodard,  Okmulgee,  Creek  Nation,  Indian  Territory.  Indians:  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  420 ;  Mo-ko-ho-ko  band,  which  have  returned  to  Kansas,  and  are  now  living 
there,  95 ;  absentee  Shawnees,  563 ;  Mexican  Kickapoos,  335.  Total,  1,413. 

Sac  and  Fox  boarding-school :  Enrollment,  38 ;  31  boarders ;  3  day-scholars ;  34  in 
average  attendance ;  19  read  and  write,  and  11  work  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 
There  are  65  children  of  school-age  in  the  tribe.  The  school  is  maintained  from  funds 
of  the  tribe.  The  school- farm  of  60  acres  has  20  acres  of  wheat,  28  in  corn,  12  in  vege- 
tables and  oats  ;  crops  good,  except  oats.  Salaries  per  annum,  $1,920. 

Boarding  and  day-school  for  absentee  Shawnees :  Enrollment,  28 ;  attendance,  6 
boarding,  13  day-scholars  ;  total,  19.  The  school  is  supported  from  the  United  States 
civilization-fund,  and  from  the  Shawnee-fund  of  Indiana  yearly  meeting.  The  number 
of  scholars  would  be  much  larger  if  more  children  could  be  boarded  and  clothed  at  the 
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school.  There  arq  135  children  of  school-age  in  the  tribe.  School-farm,  40  acres ;  36 
in  corn,  4  in  vegetables.  Crops  aro  g  >od.  Employe's  are,  farmer,  $:Jf>0  ;  matron,  $  JOO; 
teacher,  $300  per  annum.  Total,  $960. 

Only  about  one-half  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  male  adults  work  regularly  at  their  farms, 
their  large  annuities  leading  them  to  do  as  little  as  possible.  They  have  404  acres  in 
farms. 

The  Absentee  Shawnees  are  industrious  and  self-supporting,  farming  and  raising 
stock,  and  cultivate  1,363  acres.  They  are  troubled  by  the  presence  of  lawless  white 
men  who  infest  their  reservation,  and  for  whose  removal  no  adequate  means  are  sup- 
plied by  the  Government. 

The  Mexican  Kickapoos  are  farming  more  than  last  year ;  in  all  1,201  acres.  A 
school-house  has  been  built,  but  no  school  yet  opened,  for  want  of  funds,  and  from  the 
superstitious  fear  and  hate  of  the  tribe  against  the  education  of  their  children.  This 
tribe  has  been  long  on  the  Mexican  border  and  trained  inall  evil.  They  already,  how- 
ever, have  begun  to  improve  a  little,  and  it  is  believed  that  by  judicious  measures 
they  can  be  brought  to  send  their  children  to  school  and  adopt  Christian  civilization 

Cheyenne  and  Arapdho  agency. 
Agent,  John  D.  Miles,  Darlington,  Indian  Territory. 

NUMBER  OF   INDIANS. 

Men.  "Women.  Children.  Total. 

Cheyennes 438  749        806  2,026 

Arapahoes 360  546        719  1,703 

Apaches 11  16          20  48 

Total  for  the  agency 3,777 

There  are  still  about  200  Cheyennes  absent  in  the  Sioux  country.  Children  of  school- 
age,  884.  There  is  one  boarding-school  which  has  been  open  for  six  and  a  half  months  'r 
enrollment,  112 — Cheyennes,  33 ;  Arapahoes,  78;  Apache,!.  Most  of  these  children 
never  were  in  school  before.  They  have  made  good  progress.  All  have  learned  the 
alphabet ;  many  can  read  a  little  and  a  few  can  write.  Some  are  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  The  teachers  note  much'improvement  in  the  habits 
of  the  children.  Thieving,  once  common,  has  disappeared  during  the  last  three 
months.  Earnest  attention  has  been  given  to  their  religious  instruction.  They  have 
committed  to  memory  many  passages  of  Scripture  and  some  hymns.  The  success  in 
industrial  training  has  been  marked.  In  1875  the  boys  cultivated  40  acres  of  corn  and 
10  of  vegetables,  the  proceeds  of  which  yielded  $799.  Of  this  $497  were  expended  for 
cows  and  calves,  which  are  owned  and  cared  for  by  the  boys.  Three  hundred  and 
two  dollars  were  spent  for  clothing,  in  better  suits  for  Firstday,  which  are  duly  prized. 
This  year  they  have  hauled  and  cut  ranch  wood  and  tilled  120  acres  in  corn  and  10  in 
vegetables.  The  girls  are  taught  housekeeping  and  do  their  work  well.  Two  Indian 
women,  hired  as  laundresses,  do  well  also.  Donations  to  the  school  from  N.  E.  yearly 
meeting,  $136.60;  from  agency  employe's  and  troops  at  Fort  Reno,  $47 ;  from  Indians, 
$50.  As  great  a  change  has  occurred  among  the  adult  Cheyennes  as  in  the  school-chil- 
dren. Instead  of  fighting,  as  two  years  since,  they  have  been  peaceable  ;  200  of  their 
young  men  have  been  at  work  at  farming,  and  both  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  now 
care  for  cattle,  which  a  few  years  since  they  would  quickly  have  shot  and  eaten.  They 
now  favor  instead  of  opposing  the  schools.  Some  buy  cows  for  stock-raising  in  exchange 
for  buffalo-robes.  The  agent  asks  for  a  missionary  teacher. 

Osage  agency. 

Agent,  Cyrus  Beede,  Coffeyville,  Kansas.  The  Great  and  Little  Osages  number 
about  2,700,  exclusive  of  Quapaws  hitherto  enumerated  with  them.  Children  of  schoolr 
age,  about  400.  One  boarding-school :  Enrollment,  94  ;  attendance,  89  ;  of  these  42  read 
and  write,  and  work  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  School-farm,  200  acres.  The 
expenses  of  the  school  are  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  per  annum.  One  hundred  and  five 
children  have  been  at  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  school  on  their  former  reservation,, 
supported  by  the  funds  of  the  Osages.  The  agency  school  was  sustained  for  two 
mouths  by  donations  from  the  employe's,,  traders,  &c. 

During  the  year  a  large  and  unjust  claim  against  the  tribe  has  been  su  cessfully 
resisted.  Much  agitation  prevailed  among  them  during  several  months.  Under  the 
influence  of  their  present  agent,  however,  they  have  made  the  leaders  of  the  two  fac- 
tious governor  and  chief  counselor,  and  have  authorized  these  to  associate  with  them- 
selves five  others,  as  a  business  committee.  They  have  shown  willingness,  as  never, 
before,  to  enforce  law  and  allow  criminals  to  be  punished.  The  weather  has  been  un- 
favorable for  raising  and  gathering  crops. 

6ic 
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The  Kaws. 

They  are  decreasing  from  diseases  consequent  on  contact  with  the  whites.  They 
number  less  than  500.  They  have  one  boarding-school;  enrollment  and  attendance, 
47  ;  27  read  and  write  and  work  in  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  school  is  a  very 
good  one.  The  Kaws  are  more  industrious  than  formerly.  Although  lately  mo\  ed 
from  Kansas,  they  have  65  farms,  comprising  600  acres. 

Wichita  agency, 

Agent,  Andrew  C.  Williams,  Anadarka,  Indian  Territory.  The  Indians  are,  Oaddoes 
and  Delaw ares,  568;  Wacoes,  66;  Keechies,  90;  Tawaconies,  102;  Wichitas,  227;  Co- 
manches,  165;  total,  1,218.  Children  of  school  age,  190.  One  boarding-school;  en- 
rollment, 103 ;  average  attendance  for  the  year,  74  ;  of  whom  41  read  and  write,  and  17 
work  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  There  is  a  small  school-farm.  The  children 
generally  go  home  on  Seventhdays  and  return  on  Seconddays.  The  girls  are  taught 
housework.  The  school-buildings  have  been  much  enlarged  during  the  year.  Salaries 
of  school  employe's,  $3,400  per  annum. 

These  Indians  constantly  advance  in  self-supporting  labor  ;  they  till  more  land  and 
build  more  houses.  They  have  35  farms,  containing  1,550  acres.  There  are  385  adult 
males,  of  whom  297  work.  They  are  now  much  in  earnest,  and  successful  in  raising 
cattle  after  having  none  scarcely  a  few  years  since.  Much  religious  interest  has  been 
shown  recently  by  the  adult  Indians,  many  attending  religious  meetings.  The  late 
agent  asked  for  a  missionary  teacher  to  instruct  the  adult  Indians. 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  agency. 

Agent,  James  M.  Haworth,  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory.  The  Indians  number — 
Kiowas,  1,090  ;  Comanches,  1,570 ;  Apaches,  325 ;  total,  2,985.  Births  and  deaths  the  past 
year  have  been  about  equal.  There  is  one  boarding-school ;  average  attendance,  70.  All 
the  pupils  were  wild  and  had  never  been  in  school  till  one  year  ago,  except  three  half- 
breeds.  They  behave  well.  All  have  industrial  training.  All  can  read,  some  moder- 
ately well.  Some  are  apt  at  figures,  adding  up  columns  amounting  to  thousands.  The 
school  has  been  conducted  under  contract.  Beside  rations  and  books,  annuity  goods 
for  clothing,  stationery,  and  fuel,  the  contractor  received  $3,150,  for  1\  months. 
These  Indians,  so  very  wild  and  savage  a  few  years  since,  have  cultivated  550  acres 
this  year,  being  80  more  than  last  year,  w^hich  was  their  first  experiment.  They  also 
are  raising  sheep  and  cattle,  given  them  from  proceeds  of  sale  of  their  ponies  surren- 
dered to  the  military  at  close  of  their  late  insurrection.  A  kindly  feeling  now  prevails 
among  them  toward  the  whites. 

They  have  arrested  two  of  their  young  men  for  theft  against  whites,  and  have  handed 
them  over  for  imprisonment  at  the  fort.  One  of  their  young  men  recently  killed  his 
wife.  Although  no  law  exists  'under  our  Government  for  the  punishment  of  any  crime  of 
;an  Indian  against  an  Indian,  yet  the  Kiowas  arrested  the  murderer,  and,  at  the  advice 
of  the  agent,  instead  of  killing  him,  as  at  first  proposed,  gave  him  up  to  the  post  com- 
mander to  be  placed  in  the  guard-house  in  irons.  After  a,  time  he  was  released  at  their 
request,  his  friends  having  paid  a  number  of  ponies  to  the  friends  of  his  wife.  Although 
this  was  rude  justice,  it  was  a  good  beginning.  Many  of  these  Indians  have  attended 
religious  meetings  during  the  past  year,  and  some  appear  to  begin  to  apprehend  the 
great  truths  taught  them. 

Although,  from  lack  of  means,  far  from  what  it  should  be,  yet  the  enforcement  of  law 
has  improved  throughout  the  superinteudency  during  the  past  year,  both  as  regards 
whites  and  Indians.  We  regard  the  right  administration  of  law  as  a  high  form  of 
-"benevolence,  and  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  reservations. 

Meetings  for  worship  on  Firstday  mornings  are  held  regularly  at  ten  places  in  the 
different  agencies,  and  are  attended  by  the  agents,  their  families,  most  of  the  employe's, 
some  traders  and  their  clerks,  by  the  Indian  school-children,  and  some  adult  Indians. 
At  least  475  persons  have  attended  these  meetings,  including  Indian  children  and 
adults.  Meetings  on  Firstday  evenings  are  also  held  at  nearly  all  these  places  for 
"select  reading  and  devotional  exercises."  Besides  these,  on  week-days  devotional 
meetings  are  held  at  four  places.  There  are  eleven  Scripture  schools,  attended  by  617 
persons.  Religious  instruction  is  given  daily  in  all  the  schools,  consisting  of  Scripture 
readings,  Bible  lessons,  repeating  texts,  singing  hymns,  and  reading  religious  tracts, 
varied  according  to  the  judgment  of  those  having  them  in  charge.  In  all  the  agencies 
there  is  some  advance  in  christianizing  the  Indians. 

Conscious  of  rnamy  imperfections  in  the  work,  we  are  yet  thankful  for  the  large  amount 
of  good  results  which  have  been  witnessed,  and  earnestly  invoke  the  help  and  blessing 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  upon  its  future  to  whomsoever  it  may  be  intrusted  by  Him. 
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Since  the  foregoing  was  arranged  by  our  secretary,  James  E.  Rhoads,  interesting 
matter  of  later  date  has  come  to  hand. 

The  agents  all  report  an  increase  of  scholars  in  such  schools  as  are  not  full,  with 
pressing  desires  for  entrance  when  they  are  fall,  improved  sanitary  condition,  a  good 
degree  of  success  to  those  out  on  the  chase,  receipt  of  Government  supplies,  &c.  The 
following  letter  is  introduced  for  its  diversity.of  interest. 

CHEYENNE  AND  ARAPAHOE  AGENCY,  INDIAN  TERRITORY, 

Twelfthmonth  17,  1876. 

DEAR  FRIEND:  Since  my  report  to  thee  a  week  ago,*we  have  visited  the  Wichita 
agency,  and  have  been  here  two  days.  We  found  the  school  at  Wichita  agency  in 
very  good  condition.  There  has  been  great  improvement  in  it  since  my  last  visit, 
eighteen  months  ago.  The  building  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  Agent  Richards,  in 
its  plan  and  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  the  enlargement  now  makes  it  very 
comfortable  and  commodious  for  at  least  one  hundred  pupils.  The  pupils  who  have 
been  in  school  for  several  years  have  made  very  considerable  advancement.  Agent 
Williams  intent  on  adding  a  branch  for  industrial  training — is  having  the  boys  to  get 
wood,  saw  it  at  the  mill,  and  prepare  it  for  the  stove,  haul  water  for  the  school,  and 
expects  to  have  some  of  them  cultivate  garden  and  farm  next  season.  He  went  with 
us  20  miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Washita  to  see  a  location  which  presents  many  ad- 
vantages as  a  site  for  Kiowa  and  Comanche  agency.  For  wood,  lumber,  good  soil,  and 
good  water,  we  have  seen  no  point  more  favorable.  The  valley  of  this  river  is  the 
most  sure  for  good  crops  of  any  part  of  the  Territory.  There  is  a  general  belief  that 
there  is  a  larger  rain-fall  in  this  valley  than  anywhere  else  in  this  section.  There  may 
be  truth  in  this,  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  soil,  and  especially  the  subsoil,  in- 
clines me  to  think  that  the  main  difference  in  moisture  is  the  greater  supply  from  below, 
rather  than  from  the  clouds.  Around  the  Kiowa  agency,  and  in  a  large  part  of  this 
portion  of  the  Territory,  there  is  an  impervious  bed  of  clay,  (hard-pan,)  near  the  sur- 
face, and  the  rain  does  not  penetrate  to  any  considerable  depth,  neither  can  the  mois- 
ture rise  to  the  surface  by  capillary  attraction,  nor  be  forced  upwards  by  pressure; 
hence,  when  it  rains  the  water  nearly  all  runs  away,  and  there  are  scarcely  any 
spring^,  and  vegetation  soon  begins  to  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture.  In  the  Washita 
valley,  on  the  contrary,  the  surface  is  porous,  and  very  readily  absorbs  the  rains, 
and  the  subsoil  is  open  for  a  great  depth,  and  moisture  rises  by  capillary  action,  and 
also  bursts  out  in  springs  from  pressure.  4  Roots  of  vegetables  penetrate  to  a  greater 
depth,  and  are  less  dependent  upon  showers.  This  condition  of  things  continues  to  a 
considerable  extent  all  the  way  from  the  Washita  to  the  Canadian,  and  as  soon  as  we 
cross  the  latter  river,  coming  this  way,  (northward,)  we  find  a  recurrence,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  hard-pan,  and  dryness  of  the  surface,  &c.  We  did  not  see  many  Indians  at 
Wichita  agency,  as  they,  too,  are  on  the  hunt.  We  were  favorably  impressed  with 
the  general  management  of  affairs.  Agent  Williams  is  evidently  a  practical  man,  and 
has  a  pretty  large  stock  of  good,  hard,  available  common  sense.  He  kindly  came  with 
us  to  this  place,  and  spent  a  day  here,  endeavoring  to  find  out  something  useful  to  take 
home  with  him  for  his  own  work.  We  find  the  school  here  also  very  decidedly  im- 
proved since  rny  last  visit.  The  building  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  quite  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  though  the  dining-room  is  inconveniently  small.  The  general  manage- 
ment, both  as  regardsl  iterary,  industrial,  and  religious  training  of  the  pupils,  is  exceed- 
ingly creditable.  The  boys  are  very  busy  housing  their  corn,  one-half  of  which  they 
give  to  the  agent  for  the  use  of  the  land.  They  have  a  nice  little  herd  of  their  own, 
keep  all  the  agency  stock,  stables,  &c.,  in  excellent  order,  do  all  the  butchering  for 
the  school,  bring  all  the  water  needed,  get  the  wood,  put  up  fifty  tons  of  hay,  hauling 
it  four  or  five  miles,  &c.  The  girls  are  quite  usefully  employed  also.  We  ate  excellent 
bread  at  their  table  last  evening,  made  entirely  by  two  Indian  girls  about  twelve  years 
of  age.  We  saw  them  take  the  flour  the  evening  previous,  and  make  ic  up,  adding 
water  and  yeast,  and  then  placing  it  on  the  stove  to  remain  during  the  night,  the 
baking  being  also  done  entirely  by  themselves.  They  had  been  in  training  for  about 
ten  days,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  proven  equal  to  the  task,  other  girls  will  take  their 
place.  A  full-blood  Cheyenne  woman  has  charge  of  the  laundry,  and  the  larger  girls 
assist,  as  well  in  ironing,  sewing,  &c.  After  the  boys  go  to  bed,  all  pantaloons  that 
are  torn,  ripped,  or  without  buttons  are  collected  by  the  superintendent  and  taken  to 
an  adjoining  room,  and  a  half-breed  Cheyenne  woma,n,  with  six  large  girls,  gives  them 
a  thorough  repairing — this  being  done  every  evening. 

A  few  evenings  ago  the  superintendent  noticed  that  one  of  the  boys  had  gone  to 
bed  without  taking  his  husking-peg  from  his  arm,  and  asked  him  why  he  did  not  take 
it  off.  "  O,"  he  said,  "  it  won't  be  long  before  morning,  and  then  it  will  be  all  ready  to 
go  to  work  with."  We  attended  Bible-school  this  morning.  A  good  many  (about  fifty) 
adult  Indians  were  present,  and  manifested  considerable  interest  in  the  simple  teach- 
ing of  Bible  truth.  They  usually  have  a  Bible-class  every  Firstday  evening.  Perhaps 
this  evening  we  will  have  a  meeting  for  worship,  as  the  agent  insists  on  it.  We  went 
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ver  to  the  post  yesterday,  and  had  a  pleasant  interview  with  Colonel  Mintzer.  Most 
of  the  Indians  are  out  on  the  hunt,  though  there  are  nearly  one  thousand  hereabouts. 
We  saw  the  issue  of  beef  day  before  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  the  coffee,  sugar,  and 
flour  for  the  week  will  be  issued.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  leave  on  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  are  expecting  to  venture  across  the  country  toward  Sac  and  Fox  agency.  It  is 
pretty  cold,  and  we  shall  have  to  camp  out  at  least  one  night.  A  dry  "  norther"  is 
blowing  furiously  to-day,  and  the  sand  drifts  through  windows  and  other  open  spaces, 
and  fills  one's  eyes— a  regular  "  sand  storm."  Last  night  it  blew  hard  from  the  south, 
came  to  a  standstill  at  sunrise,  and  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  came  roaring  back  from  the 
north.  ,, 

I  forgot  to  say  that  I  think  we  are  much  blessed  at  these  three  agencies  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  physicians.  All  of  them  are  excellent  as  medical  men,  faithful  in  their 
professions,  and  all  of  them  are  in  the  foremost  rank  as  workers  in  the  Bible-schools, 
and  as  promoters  of  every  good  work.  Dr.  Given  is  a  Presbyterian,  Dr.  Grinnell  a 
Friend,  and  Dr.  Hodge,  at  this  agency,  a  Methodist.  He  has  been  here  only  a  few 
months,  but  has  made  an  excellent  record  thus  far. 
Very  truly  thy  friend, 

WM.  NICHOLSON. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  February  9,  1877. 

DEAR  FRIEND  :  I  observed,  not  without  some  regret,  on  the  reading  of  the  report  of 
our  executive  committee  before  the  "  board  of  Indian  commissioners,"  an  exception 
seemed  necessarily  to  be  made  to  the  prosperity  of  the  general  work  during  the  year, 
on  account  of  the  Osage  agency  under  my  charge.  This  exception  very  properly 
stated  the  correct  cause  of  want  of  full  success,  to  wit,  the  want  of  funds.  I  am  happy, 
however,  to  be  able  to  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  failure  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  in  due  time,  results  during  the  year  will  doubtless  be  found  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  other  agencies.  This  agency  embraces  both  the  Osages  and 
Kaws.  The  Osages,  who  one  year  ago  were  a  divided,  disorganized,  and  unmanagea- 
ble people,  have  become  much  better  reconciled  to  each  other  and  to  the  Government. 
They  have  remained  on  their  reservation,  with  few  expections,  during  the  year,  and 
have  manifested  a  subordination  to  the  authorities  uncommon  among  the  wilder  bands. 
They  have  surrendered  criminals  for  punishment  by  the  lawful  authorities,  and  have 
convicted  and  punished  the  offender  of  the  law  themselves.  They  have  surrendered 
stolen  property  taken  during  the  administration  of  my  predecessor,  and  they  have  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  scholars  in  the  agency-school  at  this  writing,  and  promise  more 
as  soon  as  accommodations  can  be  provided.  The  Kaws  have  an  excellent  school  of 
about  fifty  scholars,  constituting,  as  will  be  observed,  a  full  share  of  the  total  reported 
from  all  the  agencies  of  the  superiutendency. 

I  deem  this  explanation  as  proper,  considering  the  allusion  to  this  agency  in  the  re- 
port, as  above  stated. 

Very  respectfully. 

CYRUS  BEEDE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

EDWARD  EARLE, 

General  Agent  Executive  Committee  of  Friends  on  Indian  Affairs. 


[Editorial  from  the  Indian  Herald,  Pawhuska,  Tnd.  Ter.,  Saturday,  February  3,  1877.] 

The  superintendent  of  the  school  for  Indian  children  at  this  place  reports  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  Osage  children  now  in  attendance.  Of  this  number,  near  forty  are 
young  men  and  women,  aged  from  thirteen  to  twenty  years.  They  are  pleasant,  obedi- 
ent, and  attentive,  readily  adapting  themselves  to  the  customs  of  and  learning  the  lan- 
guage of  whites.  Most  of  them  read  and  write,  while  many  are  making  fair  progress 
in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  drawing.  They  are  great  lovers  of  music,  and 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  collected  in  the  school-room  or  chapel,  mingling  their 
voices  with  their  teachers  when  singing  the  beautiful  songs  found  in  the  books  so 
kindly  furnished.  The  school  is  happily  supplied  with  musical  talent,  the  teachers, 
Gertie  Finney,  Mamie  Beede,  Lizzie  Hiatt,  and  Luella  Carey,  assistant  matron,  all  be- 
ing fine  singers,  as  well  as  accomplished  performers  on  the  organ.  It  is  believed  that 
much  good  will  be  accomplished  by  the  development  of  this  natural  talent  in  the 
school.  These  children  readily  learn  the  words  of  a  song  and  their  meaning,  and  while 
we  would  not  encourage  the  culture  of  music  to  the  neglect  of  any  other  branch,  we  do 
believe  it  to  be  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Indian  work,  and  we  unhesitatingly  com- 
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mend  the  superintendent  for  the  wisdom  he  has  manifested  in  his  selections  of  the 
above-named  parties  as  instructors  and  guardians  of  the  children  under  his  care.  The 
school  was  never  so  large  and  never  in  so  prosperous  a  condition  as  at  present. 

The  united  co-operation  of  the  superintendents  and  teachers  in  combining  the  book 
and  industrial  education  is  producing  results  among  the  younger  classes,  tending  to 
implant  such  civilized  habits  of  life  and  character  as  will  not  be  easily  eradicated.  If 
this  course  can  be  kept  up,  and  by  steady  increased  aid  from  Government  made  to 
reach  all  the  children,  the  result  will  be  a  fair  approach  to  civilization. 

Educational  work  in  the  Indian  Territory,  among  the  wilder  tribes,  has  had  but 
little  stability  until  within  the  last  three  to  five  years,  and  if  the  results  which  have 
already  accrued  come  from  the  policy  of  the  present  administration,  let  us  hope  the 
incoming  Executive  will  be  hand  and  heart  in  continuing  at  least  the  Central  superin- 
tendency  under  the  same  direction. 

Stanley  Pumphrey,  a  well-indorsed  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  from  Wor- 
cester, England,  has,  in  company  with  Enoch  Hoag,  late  superintendent,  visited  nearly 
all  the  agencies,  spending  several  days  at  each,  inspected  schools,  held  meetings  with 
the  agents,  employe's,  and  Indians,  kept  an  accurate,  interesting  diary,  much  of  which 
has  been  published,  and  his  closing  paragraph  is  headed  "Reflections,"  and  is  as 
follows : 

"  Reflections. 

11  The  journey  was  over.  The  Lord  had  enabled  the  Friends  to  scatter  much  seed 
among  many  tribes.  He  had  kept  them  safe  in  all  their  weary  journey  and  preserved 
them  from  harm.  During  the  last  week  of  the  visit  what  was  seen  was,  from  various 
causes,  less  cheering,  but  on  surveying  the  whole  field  there  is  abundant  cause  for  en- 
couragement. Much  has  been  done.  There  is  very  much  to  accomplish  still.  These 
Indians  are  like  children  growing  up,  and  they  will  need  kind,  wise,  firm,  and  ener- 
getic care  for  years  to  come.  With  that  there  seems  no  reason  why  what  has  been 
accomplished  for  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  may  not  also  be  for  them.  And,  perhaps, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  at  no  distant  date  the  Indian  Territory  will  be  occupied 
by  an  Indian  confederation,  all  speaking  the  same  English  language,  and  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity  under  a  united  government." 

Rev.  Dr.  Reid,  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society  reported 
verbally  in  substance  that  this  society  as  a  board  did  not  make  any  larger  appropria- 
tions this  year  than  were  made  the  year  before  ;  that  but  $3,500  had  been  expended 
for  this  object,  but  he  hoped  for  increased  usefulness  and  progress  in  the  civilization 
and  the  enlightenment  of  the  Indians. 

We  always  have  cause  to  rejoice  over  the  Washington  and  Oregon  agencies,  and  in 
some  degree  over  the  Montana  agencies. 

From  Fort  Hall  it  is  interesting  to  hear  that  the  Indians  desire  liberty  to  select  their 
lands  for  allotment  that  they  may  own  them  in  severalty.  We  have  there  a  neat  school- 
house  and  meeting-house  where  faithful  work  has  been  done. 

On  this  side  of  the  mountains  our  agencies  present  a  more  discouraging  aspect. 

At  Port  Peck  the  soil  is  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  we  hoped  a  change  of 
location  would  have  been  made  before  this. 

The  Crow  agency  is  also  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  There  have  been  several 
changes  in  the  agents,  and  there  may  be  more. 

I  think  on  the  whole  our  work  is  in  a  more  hopeful  condition  than  it  was  a  year  ago 

No  report  was  received  from  the  Roman  Catholic  societies. 


The  following  communication  and  accompanying  statements  were  presented  from 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society : 

MY  DEAR  SIR  :  I  regret  to  say  that  the  sudden  and  severe  illness  of  Mr.  Shoards 
renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  Washington  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  of  Indian  commissioners  to-morrow.  Our  regular  board-meeting  occurs  on 
Thursday,  and  besides  that  business  must  be  prepared,  the  presence  of  one  of  us  at 
that  meeting  is  indispensable.  I  feel  very  much  the  disappointment,  for  it  had  been 
my  special  desire  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  learn  the  methods  of  other 
societies  in  their  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  that  we  might  profit  by  their  expe- 
rience. Fresh  in  my  present  calling,  I  had  deemed  this  opportunity  most  important. 
Our  society  is  this  year  increasing  very  materially  its  labors  among  the  Indians,  and 
an  awakened  interest  in  their  welfare  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  denomination  which 
the  society  represents.  These  considerations  add  to  my  regret  that  I  Cannot  be  present. 
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I  want  to  fulfill  a  promise  which  I  made  to  Colonel  Jumper,  chief  of  the  Seminoles, 
when  he  was  lately  in  this  city.  He  has  the  dread,  felt  as  I  understand  so  widely  amoug 
the  Indians,  of  the  change  of  the  government  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  urged  rea- 
sons for  his  apprehensions  which  impressed  me  deeply.  He  desired  me  to  use  any 
influence  I  might  have  in  opposition  to  the  measure.  I  told  him  that  I  would  not  fail 
to  make  known  his  views  at  Washington.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  has  the 
welfare  of  his  race  near  his  heart. 

If  I  am  not  impertinent  in  offering  suggestions  on  a  subject  in  which  I  have  little 
more  than  general  views  to  guide  me,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  to  Indians  who 
refuse  to  come  out  of  savage  life,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  clear  that  nothing  what- 
ever should  be  granted  that  does  not  belong  to  the  savage  condition  ?  If  they  will  live 
as  savages  let  them  hunt  as  savages,  with  bows  and  arrows.  If  they  will  abandon 
savage  life  then  I  would  aid  them  to  whatever  in  schools  or  implements  of  husbandry 
will  improve  their  condition,  leaving  them  to  reliance  on  themselves  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent,  and  bringing  them  under  the  same  responsibility  as  white  men  to  the 
authority  of  the  civil  law.  Of  course  these  are  general  notions  only,  but  just,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  because  they  are  general.  That  they  are  owners  of  the  soil  in  any  sense 
which  lies  in  the  way  of  its  occupancy  to  better  advantage  by  civilized  men,  is  not 
tenable.  Their  rights  can  be  individual  only,  and  in  partition,  like  the  rights  of  civ- 
ilized men,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  recognition  of  this  as  their  inevitable  destiny, 
seems  to  me  most  merciful  to  them.  They  are  children  of  our  common  Father,  and 
must  be  dealt  with  in  kindness ;  they  have  been  died  for  by  our  common  Saviour,  and 
must  be  taught  his  Gospel;  but  it  is  mercy  to  them,  as  it  is  just  to  the  whites,  that 
they  should  be  citizens,  to  obey  the  common  laws  and  share  the  common  destiny,  and 
not  aliens,  to  become  parties  to  treaties,  or  gavages,  to  obstruct  the  course  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

I  feel  deeply  the  great  responsibility  devolved  on  your  board.    The  Indian  problem 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  with  which  our  Government  has  to  deal,  and  one  which 
appeals  to  the  wisdom,  the  charity,  and  the  missionary  zeal  of  our  churches. 
With  great  respect,  I  am  yours,  very  truly, 

S.  S.  CUTTING, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  STICKNEY,  Secretary,  jfo., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  YORK,  January  27,  1877. 

DEAR  BROTHER:  Inclosed  find  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  missionaries   to 
the  Indians  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  with  the  name  of  each 
missionary,  his  field  of  labor,  and  the  amount  appropriated  toward  his  support. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

S.  S.  CUTTING, 
Corresponding  Secretary, 
By  F.  R.  HARTEN. 
Hon.  WILLIAM  STICKNEY, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Name  of  missionary. 

Field  of  labor. 

Salary 
per 
annum. 

GW.Ingalls             

General  missionary  to  Indians  in  the  United  States  

$1,500 

1  200 

Rev  William  McComb 

300 

100 

Rev  Mondy  Durant 

do                                    -                              

100 

150 

do                                                                         

150 

.  do            

200 

Rev  A  J  Holt 

350 

Rev.  Thomas  Hyatt 

Choctaws  Indian  Territory       

200 

200 

Rev.  J  A.  Trencbard 

Choctaws  Indian  Territory                     

500 

do 

150 

Total 

4  900 

Rev.  Dr.  Lowrie  submitted  the  following  report,  from  the  Presbyterian  board,  pre- 
faced with  words  of  encouragement  arid  hopefulness  as  to  the  progress  of  the  work : 


PRESBYTERIAN   BOARD   OF   MISSIONS. 


Several  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  staff  of  laborers.    The  Rev.  George  Ford 
and  his  wife,  of  the  Seneca  mission,  resigned  their  connection  with  the  board,  partly 
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for  reasons  of  health.  They  are  followed  with  the  kind  regards  of  the  board  and  of 
the  mission  ;  so  also  are  Miss  Calhouu,  of  the  Dakota  mission,  and  Miss  Walker,  of  the 
Chippewa  mission,  who  have  resigned  their  stations.  Miss  Phillips,  of  the  Chippewa 
mission,  has  become  connected  with  the  mission  to  the  Chinese  in  California.  The 
church  of  Flandreau  has  another  native  pastor,  succeeding  Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  with  sin- 
cere regret  that  the  board  has  to  report  the  sending  out  of  no  new  laborers  to  any  of 
the  Indian  missions. 

Messrs.  Hamilton,  Hall,  and  Ramsay  have  been  engaged  in  preaching  as  their  main 
business  ;  Dr.  Williamson  has  continued  in  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
Dakota ;  Mr.  Williamson,  besides  preaching,  gives  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  editing  of 
the  religious  newspaper  in  Dakota  and  the  general  charge  of  both  stations;  Mr.  Baird 
has  been  occupied  with  preaching  and  teaching;  Mr.  Robertson  has  been  engaged 
chiefly  in  teaching,  though  still  giving  attention,  aided  by  his  wife,  to  translations  into 
the  Creek  language. 

The  labors  of  the  brethren  have  not  been  in  vain,  though  the  churches  have  not 
received  large  accessions  to  their  membership.  From  the  Nez  Force's  and  Spokanes  no 
returns  have  been  received,  and  the  number  of  members  in  these  tribes  inserted  here 
is  taken  from  the  report  of  last  year ;  the  statistics  of  the  others  are  given  by  the 
missionaries : 


Received  on 
profession. 

a 

p 

<o    . 

i1 

Seneca  mission  : 
Cattaraugus                   .........             ......     .................. 

5 

134 

Alleghanv                                                 •                                     ... 

3 

74 

-  Tonawanda  .  ....  .  .  

2 

30 

Tuscarora                                                 .           ..     ...      .........   . 

3 

23 

Chippewa 

17 

50 

37 

Dakota  : 
Yankton  agency 

5 

;      .,__ 

Flandreau                                                            ..         ..... 

5 

>     192 

Creek 

10 

42 

2 

59 

Nez  Perce"  : 
Lapwai 

203* 

Kamai  .                                           .                        ...... 

437* 

Spokane 

323* 

*  Last  year's  report. 

To  no  part  of  the  work  has  the  board  looked  with  greater  interest  than  to  measure 
tending  to  self-support  by  these  native  churches,  but  it  is  with  regret  that  little  pro 
gress  in  this  respect  can  yet  be  reported.  The  church  of  Flandreau  supports  in  part 
its  pastor,  but  in  few  of  the  other  Indian  churches  have  effective  steps  been  taken 
towards  supporting  the  means  of  grace.  This  is  owing  in  part  to  the  want  of  pecu- 
niary means  among  the  members,  and  in  part  to  the  want  of  native  ministers  willing 
and  able  to  live  in  the  simple  way  of  their  people.  This  subject  is  one  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  missionaries  is  specially  directed.  Among  the  Dakotas  a  missionary 
spirit  has  been  fostered,  and  two  of  the  native  brethren  made  a  long  journey  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  some  families  of  their  tribe  living  near  the  British  territory.  They  met 
with  a  warm  welcome,  found  several  members  of  the  church,  to  whom  the  communion 
was  administered,  and  four  new  communicants  were  received.  Ten  children  were 
baptized.  Mr.  Baird  also  made  a  journey  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  Chippewas  of 
another  band,  of  which  an  interesting  narrative  is  given  in  the  Record  of  November. 
The  expense  of  these  journeys  was  defrayed  by  the  board,  and  it  seems  to  be  necessary 
for  the  present  that  the  cost  of  itinerant  service,  as  well  as  of  the  support  of  the 
churches,  should  be  provided  chiefly  from  the  same  source.  If  an  exception  should  be 
made  to  this  statement,  it  would  be  found  among  the  New  York  Indians.  They  have 
long  enjoyed  the  labors  of  faithful  missionaries,  and  they  are  now,  in  some  good  degree, 
a  civilized  people.  It  is  to  their  serious  injury  that  they  still  hold  their  lands  in  com- 
mon, and  not  in  severalty,  which  may  in  part  account  for  their  not  doing  more  to  sup- 
port their  own  churches. 
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Among  the  Nez  Percys  three  or  four  converts  are  under  instruction,  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  presbytery,  in  order  to  their  usefulness ;  and  the  board  makes  a  small  grant 
for  their  support.  A  similar  grant  is  to  be  made  in  aid  of  one  of  the  converts  among 
the  Seminoles;  and  the  board  still  desires  to  aid  in  the  support  of  a  boarding-school 
for  them — a  subject  referred  to  in  its  last  report.  Adverse  circumstances  have  led  to 
delay  in  this  matter. 

In  education  no  marked  change  is  reported.  TheChippewa  schools  have  an  average 
of  16  boarding  and  42  day  scholars.  Towards  the  support  of  the  boarding-scholars, 
Government  funds  to  the  amount  of  $100  for  each  scholar  are  now  received,  which  is 
equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  expense  incurred  on  this  account.  In  the 
Dakota  schools,  at  Yankton,  and  two  out-stations,  145  scholars  were  enrolled,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  59;  these  schools  are  kept  open  for  a  part  of  the  year,  chiefly  in 
the  winter  months. 

At  Tallahassee,  Indian  Territory,  the  boarding-school  contains  40  boys  and  40 
girls;  these  scholars  are  supported  by  the  Creek  council.  There  are  day-schools  not 
in  connection  with  the  missions,  among  the  Senecas,  Seminoles,  and  Creeks,  which  are 
regarded  with  interest  by  the  missionaries.  The  schools  for  Indian  children  among 
the  Senecas  and  other  New  York  tribes  are  connected  with  the  common-school  system 
of  the  State,  supported  and  superintended  as  are  other  day- schools  of  this  kind.  The 
board  considers  this  an  instructive  example.  For  all  Indian  children  not  living  within 
the  limits  of  particular  States,  the  General  Government  should  make  provision,  so  as  to 
extend  to  them  the  blessings  of  our  common-schools. 

The  relations  of  the  board  to  the  Indian  Department  of  the  Government  during  the 
year  were  the  same  as  described  in  the  last  annual  report.  Some  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  list  of  Indian  agents,  and  employe's  nominated  by  the  board,  by  resigna- 
tion, transfer,  &c.  The  agents  in  New  Mexico  are  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Russell,  Abiquiu 
agency;  Mr.  Benjamin  M.  Thomas,  Pueblos;  Mr.  Alexander  G.  Irvine,  Navajoes;  Mr. 
John  E.  Pyle,  Cimarron ;  Mr.  James  M.  Shaw,  Southern  Apache ;  Mr.  Frederick  C. 
Godfrey,  Mescalero  Apache.  In  Arizona — Rev.  William  B.  Truax,  Moquis — this  agency 
being  chiefly  an  educational  one,  so  that  the  board  nominated  a  minister  to  it  as  an 
exceptional  case.  In  Utah — Mr.  John  J.  Critchlow,  Uintah  Utes.  In  Idaho— Mr.  John 
B.  Monteith,  Nez  Percys. 

Several  teachers  are  employed  by  some  of  the  agents,  and  schools  are  taught  by 
them,  at  the  expense  of  Government  Indian  funds ;  among  them  are  the  Rev.  D.  F. 
McFarland  and,  until  near  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Rev.  W.  Norton,  who  succeeded  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  S.  N.  Martin  and  G.  Ainslie,  among  the  Nez  Percys ;  and  the  Rev.  H.  T. 
Cowley,  among  the  Spokanes,  part  of  the  year.  Schools  are  reported  by  agents  among 
the  Spokanes,  the  Nez  Percys,  at  Lapwai  and  Kamia,  the  Utes,  the  Moquis,  the  Nava- 
joes, and  the  Pueblos,  information  concerning  which  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1875.  Most  of  them  are  small,  and  they  are  imper- 
fectly conducted,  owing  to  the  circumstances,  but  they  are  at  least  a  beginning  of  bet- 
ter instruction,  and  their  influence  for  good  is  already  perceptible. 

Urgent  requests  were  received  during  the  last  year  to  appoint  at  least  one  new  mis- 
sionary and  his  wife  to  the  Dacotahs,  to  employ  an  esteemed  native  minister  among 
the  Creeks,  and  to  send  out  several  single  women  as  teachers  wherever  needed.  Among 
the  tribes  having  agents  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  board  there  might  be  em- 
ployed several  ordained  missionaries,  or  else  lay  missionaries  of  suitable  qualifications. 
These  tribes  live  in  parts  of  the  country  far  distant  from  most  of  our  Christian  people, 
and  it  would  require  a  large  expense  to  support  missionaries  among  them.  In  some 
of  these  agencies,  moreover,  the  Indians  are  not  on  settled  reserves  of  land,  and  are 
not  easily  reached ;  but  none  of  them  should  be  considered  as  really  inaccessible.  In 
all  these  cases,  however,  the  want  of  funds  has  precluded  the  incurring  of  new  expenses. 
This  difficulty,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  continue  long.  Greater  efforts  ought  certainly  to 
be  made  for  the  evangelizing  of  this  people.  The  wise  and  humane  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  well  be  still  invoked,  in  its  proper  sphere.  For  the  restraint  of  the  law- 
less, for  protection  to  the  well-disposed,  for  the  common-school  education  of  Indian 
children,  the  Government  ought  to  interpose  its  authority  and  all  its  kind  influence ; 
but  for  giving  the  Gospel  to  these  tribes,  the  church,  and  not  the  Government,  has  a 
sacred  duty  to  perform.  This  duty  has  been  fulfilled  to  only  a  limited  extent,  but  en- 
couragement has  in  many  cases  attended  Christian  labors  for  the  Indian.  And  in  the 
crisis  through  which  they  are  now  passing,  it  is  greatly  important  to  use  vigorous 
measures  for  their  proper  religious  instruction,  and  to  offer  prayer  in  their  behalf  to 
Him  who  is  able  to  save  them. 


The  following  report  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  was  next  presented. 

Rev.  Dr.  Strieby,  representing  the  Congregational  societies,  reported  verbally  that  this 
was  his  first  appearance  in  the  conference. 

He  alluded  feelingly  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Whipple,  and  referred  in  hopeful  terms  to 
the  work  of  his  society  among  the  Indians. 
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From  our  missionary  at  Red  Oak  we  have  been  compelled  to  withhold  the  means 
necessary  to  his  support,  not  being  able  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation. 

The  Unitarian  societies  were  represented  by  Rev.  Grindell  Reynolds,  who  alluded  to 
the  work  of  his  societies  as  not  being  as  efficient  as  it  might  and  ought  to  have  been. 
Next  year  we  expect  to  do  better. 

Mr.  Conditt  responded  to  an  invitation  of  the  chairman  and  addressed  the  conference 
substantially  as  follows : 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  throw  out  a  suggestion,  and  if  not  approved,  remember  that 
it  comes  from  a  good  heart,  even  if  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  head.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Presbyterians  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  work  as  far  as  they  go. 
If  I  understand  the  position  in  which  the  church  is  placed,  it  is  not  to  do  the  nomi- 
nating work  only,  but  to  supplement  it  with  Christian  work,  planting  missionaries,  &c. 
I  know  it  seems  to  be  a  difficult  thing  to  increase  subscriptions  for  any  part  of  the 
missionary  field,  but  if  the  work  fails  that  is  now  being  done  among  the  Indians,  it 
will  fail  because  the  churches  do  not  back  up  the  Government.  It  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  get  our  subscriptions  increased  during  such  times  as  these,  but  does  not  this  work 
call  for  some  such  plan  of  work  as  has  been  adopted  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
efforts  should  be  put  forth  by  the  different  religious  denominations  without  delay ;  for 
if  not  done  now  we  may  lose  the  chance  of  so  doing  under  such  favorable  opportuni- 
ties. There  may  be  a  change  in  the  administration,  and  this  may  lead  to  efforts  to 
undo  the  work  already  done.  If  there  is  a  change  that  will  take  the  work  out, of  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  had  it  in  charge  for  the  last  eight  years,  it  will  be  a  source  of 
regret  to  remember  that  300,000  Indians  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  churches 
and  yet  they  did  not  increase  their  contributions  to  sustain  the  work. 

Now,  regarding  the  point  of  instructing  them  in  schools,  I  feel  that  more  can  be  ac- 
complished through  this  medium  than  any  other  toward  the  civilization  of  the  Indians, 
and  trust  that  this  work  will  be  maintained  and  greater  efforts  made  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  labor  in  this  direction,  and  another  branch  of  the  work,  which  I  particularly 
hope  will  be  sustained,  is  that  of  publishing  the  Bible  in  the  Indian  tongue. 

I  cannot  help  thanking  Dr.  Lowrie  for  the  point  that  he  made  regarding  leaving  the 
Indians  where  they  are  if  they  wish  to  stay.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remove  some  of 
them,  but  let  every  Indian  exercise  his  own  choice  regarding  it,  but  give  them  the 
privilege  of  remaining  where  they  are  and  don't  force  them  to  remove.  ' 

Regarding  also  the  subject  of  lands  in  severalty,  which  has  been  spoken  of  this  even- 
ing, I  will  also  say,  that  the  Chickasaws  have  gone  back  in  civilization  in  the  last  two 
years,  because  they  cannot  own  the  fees  to  their  lands. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  conference  adjourned  sine  die. 

AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  Indian  affairs  during  the  year  has  been  a  serious  drawback 
A  feeling  of  uncertainty  has  extended  not  only  to  the  agents,  but  to  the  employe's  and 
Indians,  in  some  cases  causing  the  employe's  to  resign.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  our 
agents  have  remained  at  their  posts  without  change,  and  having  done  most  satisfac- 
tory work;  and  the  reports  show  that  the  Indians  have  made  great  progress  toward 
a  Christian  civilization. 

Bed  Lake  agency,  Minnesota. 

R.  M.  Pratt,  agent;  Rev.  Francis  Spees  and  wife,  missionaries;  Miss  M.  C.  Warren, 
teacher. 

The  Indians  at  this  agency  number  1,178,  and  the  reserve  contains  3,000,009  acres  of 
land.  Rev.  Francis  Spees  still  remains  pastor  of  the  little  church,  which  now  num- 
bers 21.  The  school  has  not  been  continued  during  the  whole  season  for  lack  of  funds. 
The  agent,  and  all  specially  interested  in  the  work  at  Red  Lake,  earnestly  urge  upon 
the  association  the  opening  of  a  manual-labor  boarding-school,  as  the  only  means  of 
getting  a  sure  hold  upon  the  children.  Mr.  Pratt  has  been  absent  from  the  agency  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  Dr.  Allen,  the  able  Christian  physician  there,  forwards  the  report. 

From  this  report  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

"These  Indians  have  raised  about  7,000  bushels  of  corn,  which  is  an  excess  of  1,000 
bushels  over  any  preceding  year,  2,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  430  bushels  of  other 
vegetables  ;  have  cut  250  tons  of  hay,  made  5,000  pounds  of  maple-sugar,  gathered  600 
bushels  of  berries,  caught  750  pounds  of  fish  and  $14,000  worth  of  furs,  and  made  1,000 
yards  of  matting. 

"The  only  school  was  a  day-school,  which,  for  want  of  appropriation,  closed  the 
31st  of  June.  The  largest  number  in  attendance  during  any  month  was  forty.  The 
results  were  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  where  the  children  live  at  home, 
somewhat  remote  from  school,  with  no  public  sentiment  to  compel  prompt  and  regu- 
lar attendance. 
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"These  people  are,  doubtless,  as  moral  as  any  heathen  people;  yet,  polygamy  and 
licentiousness  are  quite  too  prevalent.  Gambling  is  their  favorite  pastime  ;  it  is  in- 
dulged in  much  more  than  it  would  be  if  employment  could  be  given  them.  They  are 
kind  to  the  sick,  much  more  amiable  and  less  quarrelsome  than  white  people,  and  are 
scrupulous  in  attentions  to  the  graves  of  deceased  friends,  keeping  the  grass  and  weeds 
away,  and  frequently  depositing  flowers  and  berries  on  the  graves. 

"One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  is  his  repugnance 
to  labor ;  yet,  here  are  gleams  of  a  brighter  future.  He  is  becoming  industrious,  is 
clearing  and  cultivating  more  land,  is  building  better  dwellings,  getting  more  household 
conveniences  and  comforts,  is  becoming  slowly  more  cleanly  in  his  habits,  and  these 
foretastes  of  civilization  stimulate  him  to  further  efforts  in  this  direction. 

"  During  twenty-six  months,  from  the  official  report  made  by  the  physician,  I  find  he 
has  treated  2,388  cases,  with  a  loss  by  death  of  twelve.  This  does  not  include  the 
almost  innumerable  cases  where  he  has  put  up  in  the  office  medicines  as  called  for  by 
the  Indians.  Such  s.uccess  in  the  treatment  of  disease  has  procured  for  the  '  white 
man's  medicine '  almost  universal  confidence,  although  the  medicine-dance  is  still  held 
occasionally.  In  all  serious  cases  the  agency  physician  is  called  upon,  and  he  visits 
them  at  their  wigwams,  as  if  in  a  white  community. 

"  We"  greatly  iveed  a  good  manual-labor  boarding-school.  If  such  a  school  were 
opened  and  properly  maintained  in  combination  with  a  little  more  liberal  appropriation 
to  purchase  teams,  wagons,  and  stock,  this  people  might  be  rendered  self-supporting, 
civilized  citizens,  and  doubtless,  with  the  right  religious  influences  and  God's  blessing, 
much  might  be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  Christianizing  them." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Specs,  the  missionary  at  this  agency,  states  some  pleasant  facts 
respecting  the  little  church,  which  was  organized  a  tew  years  since: 

"  The  church  at  Red  Lake  now  numbers  twenty-one  individuals.  One  member  has 
been  under  censure,  until  recently  he  has  promised  to  amend  his  life,  and  we  have  con- 
cluded to  try  him  again.  Three  have  united  with  the  church  during  the  past  year  on 
profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  a  half-breed  and  his  wife,  and  an  old  gray-headed 
man  who  was  formerly  a  Catholic.  This  old  man  has  been  quite  regular  in  his  attend- 
ance at  church  for  about  two  years  past.  Many  times,  although  thinly  clad  and  infirm 
in  body,  he  has  plodded  through  the  deep  snow  two  miles,  in  severe  winter- weather, 
so  great  has  been  his  desire  to  hear  the  Gospel.  Two  women  have,  as  we  hope,  been 
led  to  embrace  Christ  as  their  Saviour  during  the  past  year,  who  did  not  unite  with 
our  church.  One  died  rejoicing  a  few  days  after  finding  Jesus ;  the  other  is  now  nearly 
gone  with  consumption,  but  has  learned  to  love  Jesus,  and  is  patiently  awaiting  her 
release,  while  her  wicked  heathen  parents  oppose  her  almost  to  downright  persecu- 
tion. 

"  Quite  recently  a  young  Indian  man,  who  had  for  years  been  a  professional  gambler, 
and  who  was  a  three  years'  soldier  in  the  Army  during  the  late  rebellion,  came  to  our 
house  and  asked  me  to  write  out  an  anti-gambling  pledge  with  a  temperance  pledge 
included.  I  added  a  clause  pledging  him  to  quit  going  to  Indian  and  half-breed  dances, 
and  he  has  signed  the  writing  and  has  commenced  attending  church,  and  we  are  teach- 
ing him  to  read  in  the  Testament.  He  has  commenced  building  a  small  house  for  his 
young  family  to  winter  in. 

"  Our  attendance  on  the  Sabbath  is  not  large,  as  the  half-breeds  about  us  are  mostly 
Catholics,  and  the  priest  teaches  them  that  they  had  better  stay  at  home  than  attend 
an  heretical  church." 

Lake  Superior  agency,  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  I.  L.  Mahan,  agent.    Robert  Pew,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Wheeler,  teachers. 

The  Indians  in  the  seven  reserves  embraced  in  this  agency  number  4,551,  and  their 
total  individual  wealth  is  estimated  at  $38,355.  There  have  been  four  day-schools 
maintained  besides  the  Odanah  mission  school  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  and 
one  night-school.  The  day-scholars  number  about  one  hundred  and  forty,  and  the 
night-scholars  at  Red  Cliff  thirteen.  The  progress  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  is 
very  encouraging.  The  agent's  report  is  of  such  general  and  popular  interest  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  largely  from  his  own  words : 

"  My  agency  is  made  up  of  seven  different  reservations,  three  in  Minnesota,  to  wit, 
Grand  Portage,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Bois  Forte;  four  in  Wisconsin,  to  wit,  Red  Cliff, 
Bad  River,  Lac  du  Flambeau,  and  Lac  Courte  d'Oreille.  These  reserves  are  widely 
separated.  To  visit  all  of  them  from  the  office  at  Red  Cliff  would  require  a  distance 
to  be  traveled  of  at  least  two  thousand  miles,  stretching  from  the  middle  of  Wisconsin 
to  the  Canadian  line  on  Lake  Superior.  The  Grand  Portage  reservation  is  only  accessi- 
ble by  the  Lake  during  navigation.  The  Bois  Forte  reservation  can  only  be  reached 
during  the  winter,  and  then  forty  or  fifty  miles  must  be  made  on  snow-shoes  or  by  dog- 
trains. 

"  The  Indians  of  the  Lac  da  Flambeau  reservation  number  about  700,  and  are  usually 
met  during  the  fall  on  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad,  and  such  supplies 
as  can  be  furnished  distributed  to  them.  These  Indians  have  made  no  progress  in 
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civilization.  They  roain  through  the  country,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hunting.  No  mis- 
sionary has  ever  raised  his  voice  within  a  hundred  miles  of  their  camp-fires.  They  are 
too  far  off  to  be  reached  by  the  agent  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction ;  without  funds 
sufficient  to  locate  employe's  upon  this  reservation  it  is  useless  to  attempt  anything  for 
them.  That  there  are  good  men  and  women  belonging  to  these  Flambeau  bands  can- 
not be  denied.  The  following  is  taken  from  my  report  just  after  making  these  Indians 
a  visit :  *  The  Indians  are  extremely  anxious  to  have  their  reserve  improved.  They 
express  themselves  as  willing  to  do  without  clothing,  blankets,  &c.,  if  they  can  have 
a  school-house  and  teacher.  It  is  a  sad  feature  of  my  work  that  I  am  not  able  to  meet 
all  the  demands  made  upon  me  for  teachers,  farmers,  &c.  I  enrolled  a  band  of  twenty- 
two  men,  who  had  worked  faithfully  the  most  of  the  past  year  in  civilized  pursuits. 
One  of  them  had  built  a  house  himself,  and  had  furnished -it  as  white  men's  bouses  are 
furnished.  He  had  a  bedstead,  cups  and  saucers,  plates,  knives,  forks  and  spoons, 
and  a  No.  8  cook-stove,  which  he  purchased  at  Stevens's  Point,  shipped  via  railroad  to 
Worcester,  thence  by  stage  to  the  Flambeau  River,  where  he  took  it  upon  his  back  and 
carried  it  thirty  miles  to  his  house.  Stop  a  moment  and  think.  What  does  all  this 
indicate  ?  Should  not  an  abundance  of  encouragement  be  given  such  enthusiasm  ? 
This  Indian  should  be  rewarded  by  pork  and  flour  enough  to  support  himself  and 
family  while  he  clears  at  least  ten  acres  of  land ;  but  I  have  no  funds ;  my  hands  are 
tied.  And  this  is  not  the  only  instance;  many  such  come  before  me  almost  daily.  An 
old  man  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  reserve  has  a  birch-bark  wigwam,  in  which  he  has  a  No.  8 
cook-stove.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  build  a  house  for  the  stove.  He  answered 
that  he  did  not  know  how.  He  was  abundantly  able,  bufc  he  had  no  one  to  go  before  to 
direct  him  ;  and  people,  good-meaning  people,  ask  me  why  I  don't  help  such.  My 
answer  is,  "  no  funds.'" 

"Again  from  my  report  after  my  visit  to  the  Lac  Courte  d'Oreille  bands  I  copy :  '  Two 
things  were  noticeable.  First,  the  cleanly  appearance  of  all  the  Indians.  I  saw  no 
sights  from  which  to  turn  with  disgust,  as  upon  former  visits,  and  I  could  not  but 
remark  this  change.  Three  years  ago  when  I  first  visited  these  bands  I  found  them 
dirty,  ragged  and  filthy,  lazy  and  ignorant,  in  a  degree  beyond  anything  I  had  ever 
imagined.  Their  blankets,  clothing,  and  hair  were  perfectly  alive  with  vermin,  and 
they  had  the  wood-lands  covered  with  birch-bark  wigwams.  To-day  I  found  them 
generally  dressed  in  civilized  costume,  their  hair  combed,  and  their  faces  and  clean 
white  shirts  showing  that  some  one  has  taught  them  the  use  of  soap  and  water.  The 
absence  of  the  birch-bark  wigwams  assures  me  that  many  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  teachings  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holt,  and  built  houses  in  which  to  live  and  entertain 
their  friends.  Then,  again,  I  was  not  in  fear  of  losing  my  life  as  upen  former  visits. 
The  Indians  were  gentle  in  their  demands.  They  spoke  and  acted  reasonably.  They 
have  grievances  that  would  make  white  men  mad,  yet  they  trust  the  Great  Father. 
I  never  had  a  more  agreeable  visit  with  any  of  my  Indians.  They  seemed  pleased  to 
have  the  surveyor  among  them,  with  a  prospect  of  getting  their  80s.  Some  seven  or 
eight  houses  are  in  course  of  erection,  but  owing  to  want  of  funds  the  work  has  been 
suspended.  One  hundred  and  fifty  houses  should  be  built  upon  this  reserve  the  com- 
ing year.  Now,  when  we  think  that  a  band  of  some  thirteen  hundred  lazy,  indolent 
Indians  have  been  turned  into  fine-looking,  clean,  and  industrious,  let  me  say,  citizens 
of  the  United  States  within  three  years,  at  an  expenditure  of  some  $25,000,  have  we 
not  something  to  rejoice  over  ? 

"  'The  school  is  prosperous.  I  attended  one  morning,  and  Mrs.  Crocker  passed  the 
several  classes  before  me  in  review  with  very  satisfactory  results.  She  is  certainly  the 
right  person  in  the  right  place.  The  children  seem  to  respect,  honor,  and  really  love 
her.  Now,  all  this  has  been  done  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

"  *  Civilized  bands,  of  whom  the  Red  Cliff  stands  first,  have  made  application  for  80s,  and 
the  four  sections  of  the  original  reserve  have  been  divided,  surveyed,  and  most  of  the 
land  has  been  applied  for,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1854. 

"  '  The  Bad  River  bands  are  progressing  slowly.  The  want  of  funds  to  assist  them  this 
year  has  been  a  great  drawback.  They  accepted  their  80s  last  year,  in  hopes  the  Gov- 
ernment would  assist  them  in  clearing  land  and  building  houses.  The  young  men  have 
become  weary  and  disheartened  at  not  receiving  help.  Those  who  planted  this  year 
have  fine  prospects.  Many  families  will  have  potatoes  to  sell,  after  providing  for  their 
own  wants  during  the  winter.  The  sugar  and  rice  crops  are  failures,  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  harvest  in  either.  Furs  have  been  scarce  and  hard  to  obtain. 

" '  SCHOOLS. 

"'One  at  Grand  Portage,  one  with  theBois  Forte,  one  with  the  Lac  Courte  d'Oreille 
and  one  with  the  Red  Cliff  bands,  being  the  day-schools,  and  the  manual-labor  and 
boarding  school  at  Odanah,  have  without  exception  been  successful — that  is,  if  day- 
schools  can  be  made  successful.  I  very  much  question  the  policy  of  day-schools  for 
Indians,  but  under  the  circumstances,  and  living  in  hopes  that  true  benevolent  friends 
will  yet  come  to  the  assistance  of  my  people,  I  have  kept  up  the  day-schools  ;  know- 
ing that  if  they  are  permitted  to  dwindle  away,  no  effort  will  ever  be  made  to  revive 
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GREEN   BAY  AGENCY,  WISCONSIN. 

Joseph  C.  Bridgman,  agent;  W.  W.  Wheeler,  farmer  and  teacher;  Miss  M.  S.  Schlie- 
rnan,  teacher. 

The  headquarters  of  this  agency  are  at  Keshena.  The  work  has  been  greatly  re- 
tarded by  the  interference  of  the  Catholics  as  well  as  by  the  lack  of  funds.  Three  schools 
have  been  sustained  among  the  Stockbridge  and  Oneida  tribes.  An  advance  has  been 
made  among  the  Menomonees  in  combining  a  manual-labor  boarding-school  with  the 
day-school  at  Keshena.  The  agent  writes : 

"The  Stockbridge  tribe,  numbering  only  121,  have  but  a  small  school,  the  average 
attendance  of  which  has  been  12.  As  the  Government  has  withdrawn  the  appropri- 
ation of  $400  a  year  for  school  purposes,  the  tribe  in  full  council  voted  to  employ 
Mrs.  J.  Slingerland  as  teacher  for  six  months,  paying  her  from  their  interest-fund  $200 
for  her  services.  The  children  are  all  small,  but  bright,  keen  and  quick  to  learn,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  do  not  attend. 

"The  Oneida  schools  are  still  kept  by  the  two  missionaries  appointed  by  the  Meth- 
odist and  Episcopal  Societies,  notwithstanding  the  withholding  of  the  fund  heretofore 
paid  them  by  the  Government.  The  Methodist  teacher  feels  this  severely,  as  the  sal- 
ary paid  him  by  the  society  has  been  cut  down  to  $-250  a  year,  his  only  income,  and  he 
has  notified  me  he  cannot  continue  his  labors  among  them  unless  the  Government  re- 
news his  salary.  His  school  attendance  has  been  23.  There  has  been  a  deep  religious 
interest  in  his  church  the  last  winter,  resulting  in  some  fifty  additions  to  his  mem- 
bership, the  total  at  this  date  being  200. 

"Among  the  Menomonees  a  radical  change  has  been  made  by  closing  the  Oconte 
settlement  school,  and  combining  a  boarding  and  manual-labor  with  the  Keshena  day 
school,  placing  it  under  the  care  of  W.  W.  Wheeler,  who  for  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  has  been  the  farmer  of  the  tribe,  with  Miss  M.  S.  Schliernan,  assistant.  The 
average  attendance  for  the  term  has  been  22.  This  change,  made  May  1,  met  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  tribe,  and  would  have  proved  a  grand  success  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  Roman  priest,  who  immediately  expelled  from  his  church 
parents  who  allowed  their  children  to  attend  school  as  boarders.  We  have  the  prom- 
ise of  a  large  attendance  upon  the  opening  of  the  next  term,  September  11.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Stryker,  teachers  of  the  West  Branch  school,  having  resigned,  J.  Raphael 
Rogers,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin,  was  secured  to  take  their  place,  and  he  found  the  inter- 
ference of  the  priest  working  against  a  full  attendance,  but  his  school  of  an  average 
of  10  made  good  progress  during  the  first  term. 

"  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  report  any  marked  progress  in  the  religious  element 
of  this  tribe,  unless  the  action  of  the  Roman  priest  may  work  for  good,  as  expelled 
members  of  his  church  are  questioning  the  piety  of  a  religion  that  forbids  servants 
working  in  Protestant  families  and.  that  will  not  allow  its  adherents  to  be  present 
when  people  come  together  for  the  sole  purpose  of  worshiping  God.  The  way  has  not 
opened  for  active  Christian  work  among  these  pagans,  but  the  earnest,  consistent 
Christian  life  of  the  employe's  as  they  come  into  daily  contact  with  the  wild  Indian 
speaks  for  the  Master  and  must  produce  fruit  in  its  season." 

FORT  BERTHOLD  AGENCY,  DAKOTA. 

Charles  W.  Darling,  agent. 

The  agent  reports : 

"At  present  the  population  of  the  different  tribes  is  as  follows :  Arickarees,  618 ; 
Gros  Ventres,  408  ;  Mandans,  241 ;  total,  1,359.  This  includes  those  employed  as  scouts 
at  the  different  military  posts  along  the  river.  Three  were  killed  with  Custer  in  that 
last  sad  charge.  On  the  17th  of  last  June,  two  Gros  Ventres,  cousins,  got  into  some 
altercation  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  disputants.  Wood,  the  murderer, 
fired  in  self-defense,  but  that  to  an  Indian  makes  no  difference  ;  he  has  been  a  fugitive 
ever  since,  with  his  squaw  and  children,  and  it  will  probably  be  long  before  they  will 
dare  return.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  within  my  knowledge,  and  it  really 
seems  a  marvel  that  a  people  so  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  as  we  count  them, 
should  contrive,  crowded  together  as  they  are,  to  live  so  amicably.  Like  those  of  a 
higher  civilization  they  have  their  quarrels,  but  it  is  not  often  one  assumes  serious 
proportions.  In  the  case  already  cited,  the  whole  affair  was  the  more  regretted  by 
the  whites  here,  in  that  Wood  was  one  of  our  most  industrious  workers,  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  white  man,  as  he  has  often  proved,  never  better,  I  think,  than  by  the 
magnanimous  way  in  which  he  bore  an  imposition  by  a  steamboat  captain,  who  early 
last  spring  bought  several  cords  of  wood  of  him,  paying  for  it  with  nothing  better  than 
confederate  scrip.  The  poor  fellow  did  not  discover  the  cheat  until  he  had  taken  his 
money  to  the  store  to  trade,  when  he  was  told  how  worthless  it  was.  He  said  it  was 
very  bad  and  wished  nothing  said  about  it,  lest  the  Indians  who  did  not  like  the  white 
man  should  be  made  glad.  Perhaps  I  might  as  well  mention  right  here  the  unscrupu- 
lous conduct  of  most  of  these  boat  captains  in  supplying  their  boats  with  wood ;  the 
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more  they  steal  and  the  less  they  pay  for,  the  greater  their  satisfaction.  You  can  un- 
derstand perhaps  how  small  is  the  incentive  offered  under  such  circumstances  to  In- 
dians in  this  branch  of  industry,  or  how  little  such  conduct  serves  to  strengthen  their 
belief  in  white  men  generally. 

"The  owners  of  thousands  of  acres,  much  of  it  abounding  in  game,  these  people  are 
huddled  together  in  a  little  village  covering  but  three  or  four  acres,  and  do  compara- 
tively little  hunting,  while  their  life-long  enemy,  the  restless,  warlike  Sioux,  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  their  royal  possessions.  Few  in  number,  the  only  safety  for  these  three 
tribes,  until  more  peaceful  times,  is  in  union  ;  this  makes  them  very  accessible  to  mis- 
sionary or  agent,  but  still  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune  for  them  on  various  ac- 
counts ;  certain  it  is  that  less  dense  living  would  very  much  improve  their  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

"  So  far  as  observation  or  experience  has  taught  me,  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be 
overcome  in  making  working-men  out  of  these  Indians  is  to  find  some  sufficient  motive 
for  their  exertion.  Shut  in  and  away  as  they  are  from  all  markets  for  produce  and 
demands  for  labor,  there  is  very  little  incentive  for  work.  There  was  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting the  coal  and  wood  needed  for  the  agency  last  winter,  and  many  have  been  equally 
industrious  in  getting  up  hay  during  the  past  summer,  some  working  under  disadvan- 
tages that  would  have  disheartened  a  pale-face.  One  old  fellow  in  particular  had  no 
better  rake  than  his  ten  fingers.  The  squaws  still  form  the  large  body  of  workers,  and 
perform  the  drudgery  of  the  camp,  but  for  a  man  to  work  is  no  longer  a  reproach,  and 
of  regular  workers  we  count  forty,  one  of  them  a  tall,  finely-developed  Gros  Ventre, 
whose  manly  bearing  gives  one  an  involuntary  respect  for  him.  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that,  uplifted  by  a  Christian  enlightenment  and  surrounded  by  more  favoring 
circumstances,  these  people  would  become  industrious  and  self-supporting. 

"  In  regard  to  their  dress,  perhaps  twenty  or  twenty-five  wear  citizens'  dress,  many 
others  their  own,  modified  by  the  introduction  of  a  garment  or  so,  which  they  find  to 
be  a  very  good  thing,  particularly  in  the  winter.  But  there  are  some  who  walk  about 
with  all  the  native  disregard  for  covering,  one  old  chief  in  particular,  who  seemed  to 
delight  in  appearing  during  the  severest  cold,  clad  in  no  more  than  his  robe  and  moc- 
casins, the  robe  usually  falling  in  a  hardy  fashion  away  from  one  bare  brawny  shoul- 
der. None  of  the  women  have  abandoned  their  own  peculiar  dress. 

"  One  day-school  has  been  maintained  under  one  teacher  who  in  the  face  of  many 
discouragements  taught  her  wild  pupils  for  seven  months,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  23.  A  boarding  and  manual-labor  school  should  be  established  here  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  children.  With  all  their  restlessness  and  intractability,  these 
children  showed  themselves  ready  learners.  The  school  will  re-open  on  the  1st  of 
November,  under  more  favoring  circumstances.  It  is  to  be  held  in  a  room  of  the 
new  mission-house,  and  the  teacher's  efforts  will  be  supplemented  by  those  of  Mrs. 
Hall,  wife  of  the  missionary  located  here,  who  is  a  teacher  with  years  of  experience. 

"  Mission- work  proper  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  gained  a  footing  here,  and  any 
opinion  as  to  what  it  may  or  may  not  accomplish  cannot  be  based  upon  results  already 
attained.  Mr.  Hall  reached  his  field  of  labor  on  the  9th  of  May  last,  and  has  been  bus- 
ily engaged  during  the  summer  in  the  erection  of  the  mission-house,  which  for  a  time 
is  to  answer  the  triple  purpose  of  chapel,  school,  and  dwelling.  He  seems  to  be  most 
heartily  enlisted  in  his  work,  and,  under  a  continuance  of  the  present  Indian  policy,  ifc 
is  difficult  to  see  why  its  prosecution  should  not  be  productive  of  much  good.  Three 
Sabbath  services  are  contemplated  so  soon  as  the  house  can  be  used  for  such  purposes  ; 
until  then,  as  previously,  there  is  but  one  each  week  at  the  house  of  an  old  interpre- 
ter." 

SISSETON  AGENCY,   DAKOTA. 

J.  G.  Hamilton,  agent. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  this  agency  is  about  eighteen  hundred,  and  the  reserva- 
tion is  some  seventy-six  miles  long.  Each  able-bodied  Indian  is  located  on  a  farm  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  for  which  he  holds  a  certificate  of  allotment,  and  he  can- 
not be  dispossessed  of  it  as  long  as  he  occupies  it.  One  manual-labor  school  has  been  sus- 
tained for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  one  district  school  for  four  months.  The 
agent's  report  is  good.  We  give  extracts  from  it  calling  special  attention  to  the  work 
among  the  women,  which  he  earnestly  desires  should  be  continued: 

"  The  Indians  here  have  long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  self-sacrificing  labors  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Riggs  and  others,  missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  and  the  result  of  their 
labors  is  now  manifest  in  five  native  churches,  officered  by  native  pastors,  and  an  ag- 
gregate membership  of  395.  Although  the  gospel  here,  as  elsewhere,  meets  hinderances, 
still  its  advance  is  steady,  and  its  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  these  Dakota  people  is 
great,  and  is  becoming  stronger  with  time. 

"  The  Indians  have  given  up  tent-life,  and  live  in  houses.  Many  of  them  have  as 
comfortable  and  tidy  homes  as  the  most  of  frontier  farmers.  As  no  timber  grows  here, 
excepting  oak  and  other  hard  woods,  it  is  not  possible  to  furnish  finishing  material 
equal  to  the  demand,  hence  many  houses  are  covered  temporarily  with  sod  roofs.  The 
hope  of  obtaining  shingles,  flooring,  siding,  &c.,  induces  the  Indians  to  labor  diligently 
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to  acquire  the  credit  necessary  to  entitle  them  to  aid  in  this  direction.  No  supplies 
are  issued  to  Indians,  except  in  return  for  labor  performed  or  produce  delivered.  They 
receive  credit  on  the  books  of  the  office  at  certain  fixed  prices  for  all  labor  done,  and 
receive  rations  and  such  other  aid  as  the  resources  of  the  agency  allow,  every  month 
that  they  have  credit  on  the  books. 

"The  good  effects  of  this  system  are  seen  in  the  number  of  houses  occupied  by 
Indians,  built  by  themselves,  the  number  of  farms  opened,  the  acres  of  land  fenced  and 
cultivated;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  each  succeeding  year  will  show 
still  greater  improvements. 

"  In  educational  matters,  owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  funds  available  from  the 
Government,  we  have  only  been  able  to  sustain  a  manual-labor  school  for  nine  months 
of  the  year,  and  a  district-school  for  some  four  months.  There  are  five  district-school 
buildings  in  as  many  districts,  in  which  school  should  be  taught  a  portion  of  each 
year;  but  until  Congress  awakes  to  the  necessity  of  educating  Indian  children,  and 
appropriates  money  for  this  object,  the  buildings  here  must  remain  unoccupied. 

"  The  most  encouraging  work  done  on  the  reserve  the  past  year  has  been  the  work 
among  the  Dakota  women  by  Mrs.  Curtis,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Board  of 
Missions.  It  has  been  fruitful  of  good,  and  I  regret  to  learn  that  Dr.  Riggs  has  de- 
cided to  abandon  it,  through  lack  of  mission-funds.  It  is  an  open  field  of  labor,  most 
promising  indeed,  and  it  is  most  cordially  commended  to  those  who  desire  to  see  the 
Indians  progress.  Eight  hundred  dollars  will  support  two  laborers  in  this  work  a 
year ;  and  the  good  that  may  be  done  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Will  it  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  association  to  take  up  and  carry  forward  this  work?" 

S'Kokomish  agency,  Washington  Territory. 

Edwin  Eells,  agent ;  Rev.  Myron  Eells,  missionary. 

The  agent  reports  the  school  as  averaging  over  thirty  scholars,  an  increase  of  thirty 
per  cent,  over  former  years.  The  Indians  have  raised  and  sold  more  hay  than  ever 
before,  and  have  moie  cattle.  They  have  been  accumulating  about  them  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  The.  attendance  on  Sabbath  services  has  been  good,  and  during  part 
of  the  year  there  seemed  to  be  a  somewhat  deep  and  general  interest,  in  religious  mat- 
ters. The  agent  has  a  continual  battle  with  the  liquor  traffic  at  this  agency.  Of  the 
conflict  this  year  he  thus  writes : 

"Early last  fall,  by  a  complication  of  favorable  circumstances,  I  succeeded  in  con- 
victing quite  a  number  of  persons  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  and  having  them  pun- 
ished. This  for  a  while  put  a  very  effectual  stop  to  the  traffic,  but  on  the  other  hand 
aroused  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  whisky  ring  in  this  vicinity,  which  has  done  its 
utmost  to  prevent  rny  succeeding  again  in  a  similar  manner.  Their  efforts  have  caused 
me  some  trouble  and  annoyance,  but  I  still  hold  the  whisky  element  in  fear,  though  by 
no  means  can  I  entirely  prevent  this  unholy  traffic." 

The  missionary,  Rev.  Myron  Eells,  gives  the  arerage  attendance  on  Sabbath-school 
as  85;  on  prayer-meetings,  27;  on  public  worship,  90;  and  the  number  of  families 
under  pastoral  care,  73.  The  total  membership  of  the  little  church  is  18.  He  says : 

"  Regular  preaching  services  are  held  every  Sabbath  at  11  a.  m.,  and  the  Sabbath- 
school  immediately  afterward.  Once  a  month,  in  the  evening,  there  is  preaching  ex- 
clusively for  the  whites,  and  a  collection  taken  up  for  some  object.  A  regular  church 
prayer-meeting  is  held  every  Thursday  evening,  a  ladies'  prayer-meeting  once  in  two 
weeks  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  a  children's  prayer-meeting  once  in  two  weeks  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  From  the  latter,  three  have  united  with  the  church  on  profession 
of  faith. 

"  I  have  held  forty-five  other  services  with  the  Indians  on  the  reservation,  part  of 
thfim  being  with  the  school-boys,  and  the  rest  with  the  older  Indians  at  their  homes. 
I  nave  also  made  two  trips  one  hundred  miles  distant,  holding  24  services  there 
among  the  S'Klallam  Indians.  When  I  am  not  with  them  they  usually  hold  services  on 
the  Sabbath  and  on  Thursday  evening,  their  chief  taking  charge." 

AMERICAN   BOARD   OF  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Among  the  single  ladies  connected  with  this  mission,  and  supported  by  the  Woman's 
boards,  several  changes  have  occurred.  Mrs.  Ingham  relinquished  her  position  at 
Santee  agency  last  autumn:  whereupon  Miss  Anna  Skea  took  her  place  for  a  few 
months,  but  Miss  Dodge  holds  it  now  ;  and  the  committee  indulge  the  hope  that  she 
may  be  induced  to  retain  it  indefinitely.  Quite  recently  Miss  Haines  has  retired  from 
the  "  home"  at  Santee  agency,  and  Miss  Shepard  will  occupy  the  post  hereafter.  Misses 
Collins  and  Whipple  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  L.  Riggs  soon  after  the  annual  meeting  at 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Adele  M.  Curtis  has  performed  a  useful  service  on  the  Sisseton  reser- 
vation during  the  past  year  ;  but  she  has  been  released  from  her  connection  with  the 
board,  in  order  that  she  may  labor  in  the  same  field  under  different  auspices. 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  so  strongly  expressed  at  Chicago  last  year,  the  com- 
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mittee  have  enrolled  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  among  the  laborers  of  the  board,  and  requested 
them  to  occupy  Fort  Berthold.  They  arrived  at  that  point  in  May  last ;  and  though 
their  attention  has  been  much  engrossed,  of  necessity,  in  work  that  is  wholly  prelimi- 
nary and  preparatory,  they  seem  to  have  had  all  the  encouragement  which  was  to  be 
expected  in  the  circumstances.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  Indian 
missions  regard  the  prospects  of  the  new  enterprise  as  decidedly  hopeful. 

The  war. 

The  committee  take  great  satisfaction  in  saying  that  the  interruption  of  friendly  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  Government  and  a  large  number  of  the  Dakotas  has 
not  seemed,  on  the  whole,  to  affect  the  work  of  the  mission  unfavorably.  Of  course 
there  has  been  some  excitement,  especially  among  those  who  have  but  recently  been 
reached  by  the  agencies  which  our  brethren  are  employing  ;  for  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  hinderances  from  this  quarter  have  been  of  small  account. 

In  the  final  disposition  of  the  large  number  of  Dakotas  west  of  the  Missouri  the  mis- 
sionaries naturally  feel  a  deep  interest.  They  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  changes 
that  shall  disturb  their  own  plans,  believing  as  they  do,  and  with  good  reason,  that  a 
new  era  has  begun  for  those  who  have  come  already,  or  shall  soon  come,  under  their 
influence. 

The  committee  suppose,  further,  that  all  the  brethren  in  this  field  have  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  policy  of  removing  the  entire  Dakota  Nation  to  the  Indian  Territory,  as  some 
excellent  men,*  well  known  for  their  philanthropy  and  their  friendship  for  the  aborigi- 
nal race,  are  advising  the  United  States  Government  to  do.  The  opinion  of  these 
brethren  is  supposed  to  be  that  better  arrangements  for  the  civilizing  and  christianiz- 
ing of  the  many  thousands  of  "  wild  Indians,"  as  they  are  called,  who  constitute  so 
large  a  part  of  this  numerous  tribe,  can  be  made  on  or  near  the  Missouri  River  than 
any  which  are  at  all  probable  on  a  more  southern  reservation.  The  following  extract 
from  the  general  report  presents  their  views  in  a  condensed  form:  "  We  believe  that 
the  hope  of  the  Indian  lies  in  his  absorption  into  the  civilization  of  our  country.  And 
to  this  end  we  think  that  small  groups  of  Indians  under  proper  direction,  surrounded 
by  an  industrious  white  population,  and,  together  with  their  white  neighbors,  subject 
to  the  protection  and  control  of  the  same  laws,  will  be  found  in  the  most  favorable 
condition  for  improvement." 

The  churches. 

The  committee  are  not  able  to  speak  of  any  increase  in  the  number  of  native  Christ- 
ians during  the  past  year.  On  the  Sisseton  reservation,  where  most  of  the  churches 
are  found,  there  have  been  various  obstacles  to  marked  spiritual  progress,  so  that  the 
additions  by  profession,  as  reported,  are  only  12.  But  Mr.  S.  R.  Riggs,  in  a  communi- 
cation which  he  sent  to  the  missionary  rooms  in  August,  wrote  as  follows:  *'I  am 
glad  to  record  the  fact  that  quite  recently  there  has  been  a  sign  of  returning."  He 
then  proceeded  to  state  certain  facts  which  he  regarded  as  indications  that  better 
things  were  in  store  for  them. 

The  church  at  the  Santee  agency  has  received  five  new  members  by  profession. 
"  The  Sabbath  congregations,"  Mr.  A.  L.  Riggs  reports,  u  have  remained  about  the 
same.  Preaching  has  seemed  to  have  somewhat  new  power  with  the  younger  people, 
but  many  of  the  older  people  are  very  sluggish  and  indifferent.  During  the  week  of 
prayer  we  held  a  number  of  neighborhood-meetings  which  did  a  great  deal  of  good." 
The  chapel  at  Bazil  Creek  was  closed  from  November  to  May,  Rev.  T.  Echadoose 
having  removed  to  Flandreau,  (the  settlement  which  was  formed  a  few  years  ago  by 
such  of  the  Indians  as  wished  to  become  "  white  men,"  and  which  is  now  under  the 
care  of  the  Messrs.  Williamson.)  During  the  past  summer  services  have  been  regularly 
sustained.  At  Bogue  there  has  been  gratifying  progress  during  the  year.  "  Many  of 
the  common  people,"  Mr.  T.  L.  Riggs  reports,  "  are  turning  to  hear  of  the  Saviour. 
Our  Sabbath  services  are  generally  well  attended.  During  the  winter  months  two 
preaching  services  were  held,  as  well  at  the  out-stations  as  at  the  principal  station." 
Since  the  summer  commenced,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  native  helpers,  there  has 
not  been  the  same  regularity  at  the  former.  "  But  the  interest  manifested  here  at 
Bogne,"  continues  Mr.  T.  L.  Riggs.  "I  regard  as  very  promising.  Our  little  room  is 
always  well  occupied  ;  and  it  is  often  filled  to  overflowing,  many  being  compelled  to 
stay  outside."  One  young  man  has  received  baptism,  and  a  brother  of  his  has  expressed 
a  wish  to  follow  his  example.  Should  he  do  so,  the  two  may  be  called  the  first-fruits 
of  the  Gospel  at  this  station  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  many  will  be  added  to 
their  number  in  coming  years. 

Education. 

The  normal  training-school  at  San  tee  agency  is  remarkably  comprehensive,  as  will 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  year  ending  July  1,  the  number  of  pupils  was 
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ninety-three,  some  of  them  having  received  instruction  in  "  the  lower  common  branches," 
some  in  algebra,  book-keeping,  physiology,  geography,  astronomy,  and  a  few — consti- 
tuting the  theological  class,  which  continued,  however,  only  four  weeks— in  Bible  his- 
tory, biblical  theology,  sacred  geography,  exegesis,  sermonizing,  elocution,  and  church 
institutions. 

The  success  of  the  theological  class  was  regarded  as  very  encouraging,  there  having 
been  eight  regular  members  of  it.  besides  several  irregular  members,  a  part  of  them, 
of  course,  having  their  abode  elsewhere.  "  The  first  two  weeks,"  Mr.  A.  L.  Riggs  says, 
"I  had  the  assistance  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Williamson,  of  Yankton  agency,  and  the  last  two 
weeks  of  my  father,  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs.  All  are  agreed  that  the  class  must  be  continued." 

The  "home"  at  the  same  station  has  had  26  pupils  during  the  year,  three  of 
them  having  come  from  Yankton  agency  for  two  months  only.  "  The  work  of  those 
under  instruction "  is  said  to  have  been  "  very  gratifying."  Though  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  inmates  has  been  disheartening,  the  "  whole  result"  is  believed  to  have 
been  "  a  permanent  good,  even  for  those  who  have  been  a  source  of  sorrow." 

The  schools  at  Bogue  and  its  out-stations  were  well  attended  during  the  winter,  and 
"  the  results  were  quite  satisfactory,"  more  so  than  they  had  been  the  previous  years. 
"  Miss  Collins,"  says  Mr.  T.  L.  Riggs,  "  has  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  day-school "  at 
the  central  station ;  and  "Miss  Whipple,  after  the  first  month  or  two,  took  my  night- 
school  for  young  men.  Between  them,  they  have  managed  the  sewing-school  almost 
entirely."  In  respect  to  this  interesting  branch  of  labor  at  Bogue,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Riggs 
has  written  a  full  report  in  which  she  says :  "  Promptly  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  the 
women  could  be  seen  approaching  the  mission-house,  even  sometimes  when  the  walk- 
ing was  so  bad  that  their  feet  and  clothing  were  drenched  in  snow-water.  The  most 
of  the  pupils  were  pleasant  and  cheerful,  and  tried  to  do  their  work  neatly  and  well. 
Many  of  the  quilts  which  they  made  were  very  pretty,  and  sewed  with  exquisite  fine- 
ness. Usually,  before  the  class  was  dismissed,  some  selection,  either  from  the  Bible  or 
the  '  lapi  Oaye,'  was  read  aloud  to  them,  and  their  interest  in  this  reading  apparently 
increased  during  the  winter."  The  sewing-schools  at  the  out-stations  were  under  the 
care  of  Indian  women,  but  the  ladies  at  Bogue  made  frequent  visits  to  them,  though 
obliged  to  ride  thirty  miles  in  order  that  they  might  reach  them. 

General  outlook. 

It  will  have  been  inferred  that  this  mission  has  had  some  difficulties  to  contend  with 
during  the  year  ;  but  they  have  not  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  serious  embar- 
rassment. The  Indians  on  the  Sisseton  reservation,  as  also  at  the  Santee  agency,  have 
suffered  to  some  extent  from  the  inroads  of  grasshoppers,  whereby  much  disappoint- 
ment has  been  occasioned;  and  there  is  an  inclination  at  both  points,  more  or  less  in- 
fluential, to  forsake  the  tribal  life  for  one  that  is  more  natural  and,  to  many,  more  at- 
tractive. "A  title  to  property  in  severalty,"  writes  Mr.  A.  L.  Riggs,  "  and  the  rank  of 
a  citizen,  have  a  wonderful  charm  for  them."  Though  the  emigration  which  grows  out 
of  this  desire  is  injurious  to  the  existing  churches,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  hope- 
ful indication  for  the  Dakotas  generally. 

An  extract  from  the  general  report  may  be  properly  introduced  at  this  point:  "  The 
condition  of  our  mission  is  good  in  all  its  branches.  There  has  been  no  striking  ad- 
vance in  any  direction,  but  here  is  constant  progress.  Some  steps  are  backward,  but 
more  steps  are  forward.  Our  churches  maintain  their  steadfastness ;  our  schools  are 
steadily  and  quietly  laying  the  foundation  for  still  better  building  in  the  future.  The 
work  in  our  newer  fields,  though  slow,  is  much  more  favored  than  like  work  forty  years 
ago  in  Minnesota.  We  hail  the  first  convert  from  the  Titon  station,  a  young  man,  who 
is  now  speaking  to  his  countrymen  of  Jesus  at  Hope  station  ;  and  we  believe  there  are 
others  there  who  are  near  the  kingdom." 

Literary  labors. 

The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the  Dakotas  is  gradually  ad- 
vancing to  its  completion.  The  American  Bible  Society  has  recently  made  plates  of 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  after  Isaiah,  Mr.  S.  L.  Riggs  having  made  the  trans- 
lations. For  Dr.  Williamson  they  have  made  plates  of  First  and  Second  Samuel.  An 
edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  Dakota,  including  all  that  has  been  translated  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  to  be  published  this  autumn. 

The  Dakota  monthly  (lapi  Oaye)  retains  its  popularity,  and  is  exerting  a  wide  influ- 
ence upon  its  readers,  who  are  constantly  increasing  in  number. 

CHOCTAW   MISSION. 

Green  Hill,  twenty  miles  from  Fort  Smith ;  Simon  L.  Hobbs,  M.  D.,  missionary ;  Mrs. 
Mary  C.  Hobbs. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Hobbs  resumed  his  labors  among  the  Choctaws  in 
1872,  at  the  earnest  request  of  many  Avho  had  been  under  his  charge  before  the  war. 
It  was  expected  that  he  would  continue  his  endeavors  in  their  behalf  for  five  years  at 
least;  but  the  state  of  his  health  has  obliged  him  to  ask  for  an  earlier  release;  and  the 
committee  have  riot  felt  at  liberty  to  insist  upon  his  conforming  to  the  original  under- 
standing. They  regret  the  necessity  of  any  deviation  therefrom,  inasmuch  as  the  pros- 
pect of  successful  labor  in  this  portion  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  has  been  greater  within 
the  last  few  mouths  than  it  was  at  any  time  previous. 

When  Dr.  Hobbs  reached  his  destination,  in  November,  1872,  he  found  the  entire  field 
which  he  was  to  cultivate  exceedingly  unpromising.  "All  civilizing  and  christianizing 
work  had  been  set  back  by  the  terrible  war,"  as  an  intelligent  Choctaw  affirmed, 
"  twenty  years  at  least."  There  was  not  only  the  loss  which  resulted,  inevitably,  from 
the  suspension  of  industry,  education,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  There  was  a 
large  infusion  of  positive  evil  from  the  adjacent  States,  arising  from  the  presence  of 
infidels,  outlaws,  heartless  renegades,"  some  of  them  "quack-doctors  and  spiritualists," 
and  all  agreed  in  the  plan  of  dragging  down  the  poor  Choctaws,  so  that  they  could  the 
better  live  on  them.  The  opposition  of  such  men  to  all  missionary  endeavors  was  to 
be  expected,  and  in  this  particular  tbere  has  been  no  surprise  or  disappointment. 

During  the  first  eighteen  months  which  elapsed  after  the  return  of  Dr.  Hobbs  to  his 
friends  of  former  years,  the  obstacles  were  many,  and  the  progress  made  in  the  work 
was  painfully  slow;  but  the  last  two  years  have  been  very  encouraging.  Fifty-nine 
persons  have  professed  to  become  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  within  the 
past  twelve  mouths,  all  but  seven  having  been  admitted  to  the  different  churches.  la 
other  respects  the  change  has  been  as  marked  as  it  is  cheering. 

Dr.  Hobbs,  in  concluding  his  final  report,  makes  the  following  summary  of  results: 
11  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  have  publicly  professed  their  faith  in  the  Savior  within 
three  years  and  a  half;  two  new  churches  have  been  organized;  three  (of  the  four 
churches)  have  been  provided  with  neat  communion-services,  and  all  with  church 
records ;  four  Sabbath-schools  and  as  many  temperance  societies  have  been  formed ; 
one  house  of  worship  has  been  erected  and  two  others  have  been  repaired  extensively, 
and  made  complete  with*  stoves  and  lamps;  Choctaw  books  have  been  obtained  and 
distributed ;  and  a  native  brother  has  been  instructed,  who  is  now  an  ordained  minis- 
ter in  charge  of  the  work  which  I  have  relinquished,  and  to  be  supported  hereafter  by 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  board." 

The  brother  says  further :  "  We  feel  very  thankful  that  God  disposed  the  board  to 
send  us  back  to  our  old  field,  and  by  using  such  poor  instrumentality  leaves  no  doubt 
of  its  being  His  work."  The  committee  cordially  unite  in  his  giving  of  thanks,  and 
they  cannot  but  think  that  the  small  amount  of  money  expended  has  been  an  emi- 
nently wise  investment,  the  Great  Missionary  having  manifestly  owned  and  blessed  it. 

The  committee  on  the  missions  to  the  Indians  of  our  own  land  reported  : 

From  the  days  of  Eliot  until  now,  nothing  has  been  more  discouraging  in  our  labors 
for  the  Indians  than  their  unsettled  state.  During  all  these  years,  they  have  had  no 
"certain  dwelling-place" — no  permanent  local  habitation.  We  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  they  should  live  by  themselves  in  clans  and  tribes ;  that  they  should  not 
be  absorbed,  as  We  absorb  men  from  other  nationalities,  into  our  common  national  life, 
but  should  be  kept  together  in  their  separate  tribal  relations,  as  distinct  and  separate 
peoples  ;  and  when,  by  reason  of  our  rapidly-increasing  population  and  advancing  civil- 
ization, they  were  in  our  way,  they  should  be  pushed  bodily  into  the  deeper  wilder- 
ness toward  the  setting  sun.  Nor  is  this  crowding  process  now  confined  to  the  Atlantic 
slope.  It  has  commenced  on  the  Pacific.  Oregon,  though  much  larger  than  all  New 
England,  and  with  but  100,000  white  population,  had  not  room  for  a  few  Modoc  Indi- 
ans. Go  they  must,  west  into  the  Pacific,  or  east  into  the  wilderness — and  hence  the 
Modoc  war.  Thus  our  civilization,  advancing  from  both  oceans,  promises,  unless  the 
church  of  God  intervene,  to  crush  the  Indians,  as  between  two  millstones.  Even  now 
a  cry  of  distress  comes  from  the  Nez  Percys  Indians  in  Idaho,  whose  lands  have  been 
surveyed  and  sold  from  beneath  their  feet ;  and  from  the  Mission  Indians  in  Southern 
California,  who  have  been  recently  ejected  by  the  laws  of  the  State  from  lauds  pro- 
fessedly secured  to  them  by  our  treaty  with  Mexico. 

Where  is  the  treaty  with  them  which  our  Government  has  not  broken,  or  the  compact 
whose  obligations  it  has  observed  ?  They  have  no  inheritance  in  the  land  that  they 
may  call  their  own,  (indefeasibly ;)  no  home  to  defend  ;  no  burial-place  to  preserve. 
Even  the  gold  and  silver  on  their  own  reservations  is  not  their  own  when  the  greed  of 
the  white  man  demands  it.  Thus  what  some  call  "  the  manifest  destiny"  of  the 
white  race  to  overrun  this  continent  is  constantly  thwarting  our  efforts  to  civilize  and 
christianize  the  Indian.  For  Christian  civilization  implies  land  and  homes,  to  be 
owned  in  fee,  defended,  devised,  and  transmitted  to  the  generations  following. 

We  hail,  therefore,  with  peculiar  joy  the  movement  iu  Dakota,  which  has  been 
warmly  encouraged  by  our  missionaries,  namely,  the  separation  of  several  hundred 
Indians  from  their  tribal  relations,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  and  taking  up  lauds  as 
homesteads,  for  actual  settlement;  and  we  are  grateful  for  the  success  which  has  al- 

T  ic 
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ready  attended  it.  We  congratulate  the  board  that  their  missionaries  are  able  to  say 
in  this  respect,  that  the  "  inclination  to  forsake  tribal  life  is  still  influential  among' 
the  Dakota  Indians,"  and  that  "  a  title  to  property,  in  severally,  and  the  rank  of  a  citi- 
zen, have  a  wonderful  charm  for  them."  What  \ve  need  to  do  for  this  great  Sioux 
Nation,  still  more  than  50,000  strong,  is  not  to  exterminate,  but  to  disintegrate  them. 
Now  that,  by  our  railroads  and  mining  operations,  we  have  broken  up  their  hunting- 
grounds,  and  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  support  by  the  chase,  we  should  endeav- 
or to  loosen  their  tribal  ties,  and  by  attaching  them  to  the  soil  and  its  culture,  to  the 
home  and  the  civilizing  influences  which  it  inaugurates,  transfer  their  allegiance  from 
their  chiefs  to  the  Government. 

We  lament  the  present  excitement  among  some  of  the  wilder  bands  of  these  Indians 
who  are  located  far  to  the  west  and  north  of  our  mission  ;  and  all  the  more,  because 
largely  inspired  by  our  national  disregard  of  treaty  obligations.  Wo  allowed  five  thou- 
sand or  more  miners  to  enter  their  country  against  their  protest  ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  for  lack  of  congressional  appropriations,  we  withheld,  for  six  mouths,  supplies  of 
provisions  we  had  agreed  to  furnish. 

The  restless  and  ambitious  chief,  Sitting  Bull,  with  his  three  or  four  hundred  followers, 
needed  restraint,  a  restraint  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Government  to  impose,  had 
we  not,through  political  rivalries  ancfyealousies,  allowed  several  thousand  to  be  starved 
into  his  service  by  our  neglect.  If  they  are  the  children— the  wards— of  the  Government, 
it  should  be  careful  not  to  answer  a  cry  for  bread  with  lead,  or  when  they  ask  for  fish 
to  give  them  scorpions.  Your  committee  rejoice  that  the  President  is  still  devoted  to 
a  peace  policy  ;  and  regret,  that  while  in  professed  accord,  the  legislative  department 
of  the  Government  should  for  a  moment,  against  the  united  voice  of  the  best  Indians, 
have  thought  of  promoting  it  by  a  transfer  to  the  War  Department. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the  board  give  a  word  of  cheer  to  the  little 
bands  of  missionaries  in  this  field,  now  so  much  agitated  and  disturbed  ;  and  also  a 
word  of  advice  to  the  prudential  committee,  to  send  more  laborers  into  this  part  of  the 
vineyard,  as  God  shall  open  the  way. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  INDIAN  COMMISSION. 

In  presenting  its  fifth  annual  report,  the  Indian  commission  is  glad  to  state  that  it 
finds  abundant  cause  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  in  the  large  measure  of  pros- 
perity which  during  the  past  year  He  has  granted  to  the  work  intrusted  to  its  care. 
The  labors  of  the  missionaries  and  teachers,  both  white  and  native,  have  been  con- 
tinued with  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  gratifying  and  important  results  have  followed  as 
the  reward  of  this  faithful  service.  The  details  of  these  labors  and  results,  so  far  as 
his  own  jurisdiction  is  concerned,  will  be  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  missionary 
bishop  of  Niobrara.  The  details  of  the  work  in  the  other  portions  of  our  Indian  field 
accompany  this  report. 

Receipts  for  the  work. 

Considering  the  general  financial  depression  which  has  marked  the  past  year,  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  long-continued  but  unavoidable  absence 
abroad  of  Bishop  Hare,  the  commission  feels  that  it  has  just  reason  to  be  thankful  in 
being  able  to  report  so  large  an  aggregate  of  contributions  for  Indian  missions  as  is 
herewith  presented.  The  amount  falls  short  of  what  \vas  needed  and  hoped  for.  The 
receipts,  however,  have  been  such  as  to  enable  the  commission,  not  only  to  sustain  the 
work  actually  in  progress,  but  also  to  reduce  the  debt  with  which  it  began  the  past 
financial  year.  The  reduction  of  this  debt  would  have  been  larger  could  the  commis- 
sion have'  seen  its  way  clear  to  a  re-arrangement  or  reduction  of  the  mission  force  dur- 
ing the  year.  But  such  a  re-adjustment,  even  had  it  not  borne  the  appearance  of  a  lack 
of  good  "faith  toward  those  engaged  in  the  work,  was  rendered  more  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  in  the  absence  of  the  missionary  bishop.  The  most  obvious  mode  of  re- 
trenchment has  been  to  allow  vacancies,  occurring  during  the  year,  to  remain  unfilled  ; 
and  this  has  been  availed  of  in  several  instances. 

It  is,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  commission  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  in  the 
schedule  of  appropriations  for  the  coming  year,  to  provide  as  soon  as  may  be  for  the 
extinguishment  of  the  balance  of  its  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  serious  crippling  of  any  of  the  important  mission  interests  committed  to  its 
oversight.  It  hopes  to  secure  the  two  ends  proposed.  Its  aim  will  be,  so  to  arrange 
the  details  of  expenditure  as  to  be  able  to  avail  itself  of  any  opportunities  for  expand- 
ing the  work  which  an  enlarged  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  church  may  warrant. 
But  it  wishes  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  does  not  contemplate  any  expansion 
for  which  the  means  at  its  disposal  will  not  clearly  provide.  However  great  its  desire 
to  increase  the  range  of  its  present  missions,  or  to  send  the  ministrations  of  the  Gospel 
to  other  of  our  native  tribes,  ready  and  willing  to  receive  them,  it  will  be  forced  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  calls  to  which  the  church  shall  not  enable  it  to  respond.  While  it 
will  be  most  thankful,  as  the  appointed  agent  of  the  church,  to  carry  out  auy  wishes 
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which  she  may  manifest  in  the  line  of  enlargement,  it  cannot  undertake  to  anticipate 
her  will  in  this  matter  by  acting  on  its  own  responsibility  in  assuming  additional  obli- 
gations which  it  might  not  be  able  to  meet. 

The  receipts  for  the  work  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1876,  are  $46,345.10. 
Forty-four  dioceses  and  missionary  jurisdictions  have  helped  to  make  up  this  aggregate. 
It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  note  in  the  list  contributions  from  England,  Japan,  and  Li- 
beria. Several  legacies  also  have  been  received  during  the  year,  amounting  to  $1,325, 
and  find  place  in  the  accompanying  table  of  receipts. 

Occasional  publications. 

The  plan  heretofore  pursued  has  been  continued,  of  issuing  during  a  portion  of  the 
year  a  monthly  paper,  relating  to  our  Indian  missions,  for  gratuitous  distribution. 
Made  up  for  the  most  part  of  letters  and  incidents  fresh  from  the  mission-field,  and 
comprising  usually  but  a  few  pages,  soon  read,  these  papers  have  been  found  very  use- 
ful in  disseminating  information  respecting  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  in  develop- 
ing and  deepening  missionary  interest.  As  an  illustration  of  the  practical  interest  ex- 
cited by  some  of  these  publications,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  several  contributions 
have  been  received  from  persons  in  England,  whose  attention  had  been  directed 
through  this  channel  to  the  work  of  the  commission.  In  one  case,  the  contributor  re- 
quested copies  of  a  number  of  the  publications,  with  the  view,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  writer,  "  to  circulate  them  among  friends,  and  afterwards  to  send  them  to  ear- 
nest church  people  in  New  Zealand." 

Associations  of  Christian  women. 


The  labors  of  the  several  leagues  referred  to  in  previous  reports  have  been  continued 
during  the  past  year  with  loving  energy  and  encouraging  results,  and  other  associa- 
tion of  a  similar  character  have  been  added  to  the  number.  The  aid  cheerfully  ren- 
dered by  these  associations,  both  in  the  way  of  contributions  of  money  for  the  work, 
and  of  generous  provision  in  the  supply  of  clothing,  &c.,  for  the  various  missions, 
forms  an  important  element  in  the  material  and  moral  support  of  the  laborers  in  the 
field — to  say  nothing  of  the  reflex  influence  upon  those  engaged  in  such  thoughtful 
ministries. 

Wyoming  and  Indian  Territory. 

For  reasons  which  may  be  gathered  from  statements  already  made,  the  commission, 
greatly  to  its  regret,  has  been  unable  thus  far  to  inaugurate  work  among  the  Shoshones 
in  Wyoming,  or  at  any  point  in  the  Indian  Territory.  It  must,  however,  reiterate 
its  conviction  that,  in  both  these  cases,  an  open  door  invites  the  entrance  of  the  min- 
istrations of  the  Gospel  in  the  church. 

White  Earth  Mission,  Minnesota. 

In  connection  with  this  report  will  be  found  a  full  and  interesting  account,  pre- 
pared by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Giifillan,  one  of  the  missionaries  at  White  Earth,  of  the  work 
among  the  Chippewa  Indians  during  the  past  year.  The  statements  presented 
indicate  decided  and  very  gratifying  progress  at  that  Indian  mission.  The  friends  of 
the  work,  and  those  whose  sympathies  are  not  yet  identified  with  this  department  of 
the  church's  mission-field,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  certain  facts  and  statistics  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Giifillan.  Special  attention  is  invited  to  his  report,  as  furnishing  illus- 
trations of  what,  under  God's  blessing,  can  be  accomplished  by  earnest  Christian  effort 
among  our  own  home  heathen. 

The  Bishop  Whipple  hospital. 

The  report  from  the  lady  in  charge  of  this  institution  (which  will  be  found  at  the 
close)  shows  to  what  extent  it  has  been  fulfilling,  for  the  past  year,  the  merciful  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  established. 

Indications  of  progress. 

Were  it  not  for  exceeding  the  usual  limits  of  a  report,  the  commission  would  be  glad 
to  cite  many  facts  and  incidents  that  illustrate  the  progress  which  the  church's  work 
is  making  among  our  native  tribes.  A  single  instance  may  be  given  from  one  branch 
of  that  work,  viz,  the  Christian  training  of  the  young.  The  commission  cannot  but 
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regard  as  significant  and  most  satisfactory  such  testimony  as  this  from  one  of  the 
missionary  presbyters  in  Niobrara  : 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  my  own  sake  to  have  these  Indian  lads  return  to  their 
school  at  the  east.  One  has  been  such  a  comfort  and  help  this  vacation  in  music 
and  copying  for  me,  and  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  so  good  and  cheerful.  I  cannot 
see  a  fault  in  him,  nor  have  I  heard  any  one  intimate  anything  against  him  in 
act,  or  temper,  or  speech.  The  other  has  been  a  help  in  music  in  Dakota  services  and 
once  or  twice  in  English,  and  has  been,  a  great  help  in  a  different  way  from  the 
former.  His  service  is  in  activity  among  the  people.  He  is  most  remarkable  in  that  way 
for  a  youth.  His  counsel  has  been  sought  by  the  chiefs  and  older  men  of  the 
tribe.  We  have  great  reason  to  be  proud  and  most  thankful  with  reference  to 
them  both." 

The  commission  would  also  refer,  and  with  much  pleasure,  to  several  facts  which 
indicate  the  advance  made  the  past  year  at  White  Earth.  The  large  aggregate  of 
missionary  contributions  from  that  'Indian  church  ($443;)  the  ordination  to  the 
diacouate  of  two  young  men  of  the  Chippewas ;  the  readiness  of  two  others  to  en- 
ter upon  the  same  office;  and  the  reception  of  four  more  as  candidates  for  holy 
orders— these  are  facts  whose  significance  will  be  recognized  at  once  by  every 
thoughtful  Christian  mind. 

The  missionary  bishop  of  Niobrara. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  long-continued  absence  abroad  of  Bishop 
Hare.  That  absence,  originally  rendered  necessary  by  broken  health,  was  much 
lengthened  by  the  effects  of  an  illness  all  but  fatal.  His  recent  return  to  his  work,  in 
some  good  degree  of  health  and  vigor,  is  a  subject  of  great  thankfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  commission,  and  inspires  the  hope  that  the  important  interests  which  the 
church  has  put  in  his  charge  may  receive  fresh  impulse  from  his  personal  presence  and 
oversight. 

REPORT   OF  THE   WHITE   EAT*TH  MISSION,  MINNESOTA. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  advance  with  the  Indians,  both  in  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  interests. 

Temporal  interests. 

To  speak  first  of  these.  The  Indians  have  planted  this  year,  I  think,  twice  or  thrice 
as  much  as  ever  before. 

The  worst  fault  they  have  is  laziness,  an  indisposition  to  steady  work.  This 
arises  very  naturally  from  their  old  habits  of  doing  nothing.  We  cannot  expect  to 
change  it  all  at  once.  But  the  number  of  those  who  work  steadily  is  increasing  every 
year,  and  in  time,  like  leaven  it  will  leaven  them  all. 

The  crops  this  year  were  very  promising  until  the  grasshoppers  came  by  millions, 
darkening  the  sun.  They  remained  three  weeks,  and  seriously  injured  the  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  potatoes,  &c.  We  hope,  however,  that  enough  has  escaped  their  ravages  to  sup- 
ply the  Indians  with  food  for  another  year,  with  the  aid  of  the  wild  rice  which  grows 
so  abundantly  here,  which  they  are  now  gathering,  and  with  the  help  also  of  fish,  to 
secure  which  Bishop  Whipple  has  provided  them  with  nets. 

Every  year  more  and  more  of  the  Indians  clothe  themselves  like  white  men  ;  every 
year  the  old  Indian  dress  is  more  and  more  rarely  seen  ;  every  year  their  houses  are 
made  more  comfortable,  and  are  better  kept,  until  now  many  of  them  are  quite  equal 
to  the  houses  of  the  American  farmers  around  us,  and  are  far  cleaner  and  better  kept 
than  those  of  our  neighbors,  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 

On  going  into  their  houses  at  meal-time  one  can  now  see  the  table  covered  with  a 
snowy  cloth,  the  plates,  knives,  forks  and  spoons  in  their  proper  places,  the  nicest  of  light 
bread  and  biscuit  on  the  table,  good  butter  of  their  own  making,  the  floors  and  every 
part  of  the  house  scrupulously  clean,  and  in  short  the  whole  surroundings  what  one 
would  see  in  an  American  farmer's  house.  The  beds  are  covered  with  quilts  made  by 
the  women  themselves,  the  floors  with  mats  and  sometimes  carpets  woven  by  their, 
own  hands.  They  like  to  live  well,  where  they  can  afford  it,  and  to  have  everything 
just  the  same  as  American  farmers  have  and  eat.  They  are  more  intelligent  and  neater 
in  their  persons  than  many  of  the  American  farmers  of  Minnesota,  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  backwotfds  of  Indiana,  as  I  have  often  heard  those  say  who  know 
both. 

The  women  in  particular  are  advancing  every  year  in  housekeeping  and  in  every  good 
womanly  quality.  This  is  owing  largely  to  their  meeting  together  once  every  week 
in  the  women's  meeting,  where  seventy  or  eighty  of  them  come  to  sing,  to  exhort  each 
other  to  steadfastness  in  the  Christian  life,  and  to  learn  to  sew,  knit,  make  garments, 
bake  bread,  and  acquire  all  the  other  arts  of  civilized  life.  All  the  Christian  women 
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are  not  such  neat  housekeepers  as  we  have  described,  but  many  are  and  others  are 
becoming  so.  The  contrast  between  the  Christian  women  and  those  who  are  yet 
heathen,  and  between  their  houses,  is  very  strong ;  the  latter  are  filthy  and  degraded- 
looking,  living  in  wigwams,  rolling  in  the  dirt,  apparently  a  different  race  of  beings  from 
their  Christian  sisters.  The  faces  of  the  Christian  Indians  have  a  different  expression 
from  t;hose  of  the  wild  heathen,  much  milder  and  softer.  Christianity  has  changed 
their  very  features.  They  are  greatly  pleased  with  their  new  mode  of  life,  and  noth- 
ing, they  say,  could  induce  them  to  go  back  to  the  old. 

Their  stock,  &c.,  is  multiplying  every  year,  and  very  soon  they  will  be  comfortable, 
self-supporting  farmers. 

Two  new  settlements  of  Indians  have  lately  been  made  on  Wild  Rice  River,  twenty 
miles  from  White  Earth,  of  the  Pembiua  and  Otter-Tail  bauds  of  Chippewas.  both  of 
which  are  doing  well. 

Their  spiritual  condition 

during  the  last  year  has  taken  a  new  start,  from  two  causes.  One  of  these  is  the  en- 
trance of  Shay-day-ence,  or  The  Little  Pelican,  upon  his  work ;  a  most  zealous,  untir- 
ing missionary,  with  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  By  his 
meetings,  held  at  the  different  Indiau  houses,  aided  by  his  band  of  singing  young  men, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhorting  the  Indians,  he  has  strengthened  all  the  Christian  Indians 
in  their  faith  and  practice,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  many  heathen  also.  Nor  are  his 
private  exhortations  to  them,  one  by  one,  less  effectual.  He  seems  to  know  and  keep 
a  mental  register  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  every  Indian,  and  he  lays  his  plans  to 
save  them  all.  He  can  tell  how  many  Indians  are  in  earnest  in  the  Christian  life,  how 
many  are  lukewarm,  how  many  have  backslidden,  or  are  utter  heathen.  By  his  inces- 
sant exhortations,  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little, 
he  keeps  the  subject  of  religion  always  fresh  before  the  Indians'  minds.  By  his  pre- 
cept and  example  he  incites  them  to  abounding  in  the  Divine  love.  He  thinks  of  noth- 
ing else  but  his  work.  The  zeal  of  God's  house  does  indeed  consume  him.  Whether 
it  be  where  the  women  are  assembled  in  their  weekly  meeting,  or  to  a  few  Indians 
gathered  in  some  house,  or  to  the  mourners  around  an  open  grave,  his  vfcice  is  always 
heard,  telling  of  salvation  and  showing  the  way  to  it. 

Nor  is  the  work  of  Shay-day-euce  bounded  by  this  reservation.  He  plans  for  the 
wild  Indians  of  other  bands,  how  they  may  be  brought  to  salvation  ;  arranges  to  start 
on  a  missionary  journey  to  them  himself,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them  ;  arranges  t  o 
take  along  the  most  influential  Christian  chiefs  here  to  help  him,  the  students  for  the 
ministry  and  the  newly-ordained  clergy,  and  that  these  latter  shall  be  clad  in  their  sur- 
plices, to  let  the  wild  Indians  see  what  their  brothers  can  become.  He  has  prepared 
in  his  mind  what  he  will  say  to  those  wild  Indians ;  one  would  think,  to  hear  his  plans, 
that  St.  Paul  himself  did  not  show  greater  dexterity  in  avoiding  running  against  the 
prejudices  of  the  Athenians,  and  in  seizing  upon  their  very  superstitious  to  bring  the 
truth  to  their  hearts,  than  does  this  poor  Indian.  He  plans  to  begin  gently  with  them, 
and  from  their  point  of  view,  and  then  to  press  them  home  strongly  at  the  last.  He 
writes  to  his  old  associates  in  other  and  distant  places,  whom  he  cannot  see,  urging 
them  to  come  to  White  Earth  and  become  Christians.  He  looks  forward  to  and  rejoices 
in  the  day  when  every  Chippewa  will  be  a  Christian. 

The  persistent  work  of  this  man  has  a  great  effect,  binding  all  in  one,  inciting  the 
lukewarm,  reclaiming  the  erring,  stirring  up  the  tire  of  the  Divine  love  in  the  hearts 
of  all.  His  example,  even  if  he  had  said  nothing,  cannot  but  powerfully  influence  all 
who  see  him,  whether  Indians  or  whites. 

One  other  reason,  we  think,  for  the  great  start  forward  which  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  Indians  has  this  year  made,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ordination  of  two  Indiau  dea- 
cons, Fred  Smith  and  Samuel  Madison,  and  to  the  labors  of  two  other  candidates  now 
nearly  ready  for  ordination.  The  two  new  deacons  have  proved  themselves  powerful 
preachers;  the  Indians  acknowledge  them  as  such,  and  religion  now  impresses  itself 
upon  them  with  a  force  three-fold  what  it  did  when  there  was  only  one  voice  speaking 
to  them.  Then  we  were  a  feeble  folk ;  now  we  are  strong,  concentrated  and  power- 
ful, and  the  Indians  feel  it.  The  Christians  are  now  full  of  courage ;  heathenism  is 
dispirited,  has  nothing  to  say  in  reply,  and  is  fading  away.  Christianity  is  becoming 
more  and  more  dominant,  and  the  impression  of  its  truth  is  nearly  universal. 

In  Shay-day-ence's  meetings  in  the  Indian  houses,  before  referred  to,  these  young  In- 
dian clergymen  were  always  accustomed  to  speak,  and  there  they  had  good  training 
for  their  future  work.  Not  only  so,  but  for  the  last  two  years  one  or  the  other  of  them 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  preaching  twice  every  Sunday  to  the  Indians  at  our  new  sta- 
tion on  Wild  Rice  River.  This  has  been  necessarily  the  case  ;  because,  going  there  to 
hold  service,  I  was  not  able  to  preach  to  the  Indians  in  their  own  language ;  hence 
these  young  men  come  well  prepared  by  previous  training  for  their  new  work. 

Besides  the  two  already  ordained,  there  are  the  two, others  who  are  ready  to  be,  and 
the  four  others  coming  on  still  behind,  who  inspire  us  with  hope  and  courage  that 
*'  great  is  to  be  the  company  of  the  preachers."  We  see  in  these  the  means  of  Chris- 
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tianizing  the  many  thousands  of  the  Red  Lake,  Leech  Lake,  Mille  Lac,  Verniillion, 
Pembina,  and  other  bauds  of  Chippewas,  who  are  yet  as  utter  heathens  as  if  they  were 
in  the  center  of  Africa,  and  yet  are  at  our  very  doors. 

Altogether  we  have  great  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  last  year,  not.  only  for  the 
actual  advance  made  in  it,  but  for  the  promise  of  better  things  which  it  iufolds  and 
which  yet  exist  only  in  promise;  for  the  dayspring  from  on  high  which  hath  visited  us, 
and  which  gives  token  of  a  glorious  noon ;  for  the  ordination  of  two  more  Indian  cler- 
gymen ;  for  the  adding  of  four  more  Indian  candidates  for  the  sacred  ministry ;  for  the 
work  of  Shay-day-ence ;  for  the  hope  of  the  evangelization  of  all  the  Indians  within 
the  limits  of  our  State,  when  the  whole  Chippewa  nation  "  shall  stretch  out  their  hands 
unto  God,"  when  "  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember  themselves  and  be  turned 
unto  the  Lord,  when  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before  Him." 

J.  A.  GILFILLAN. 

WHITE  EARTH,  MINN.,  September  8,  1876. 

FOURTH   ANNUAL  REPORT   OF  THE   MISSIONARY  BISHOP   OF  NIOBRARA,    1876. 

To  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  : 

Taking  advantage  of  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  bishops,  in  which  they  most 
kindly  urged  me  to  seek  the  restoration  of  ray  health  in  absence  from  my  field  of  labor, 
I  spent  nine  months  of  the  year  past  abroad.  I  beg  now  to  report,  with  thankfulness 
to  God,  that  my  health  is  so  much  improved  that  I  am  able  to  resume  my  duties  in 
Niobrara. 

Two  things  strike  me  forcibly  on  taking  up  my  work  again.  The  first  is  the  zeal 
and  fidelity  with  which  my  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  mission  have  discharged  the 
duties  of  their  several  stations,  and  the  smoothness  with  which,  on  the  whole,  the 
mission  work  has  proceeded.  The  second  is  the  good  behavior  of  the  Indians  with 
whom  our  mission  is  most  intimately  connected,  under  provocation  which  has  been 
sore  enough  to  madden  the  coolest.  For  here  are  a  people  who,  on  the  surrender  of  a 
part  of  theirTand  a  few  years  ago,  were  assured  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
rest  by  solemn  treaty,  who  have  beheld  the  pitiful  fragment  that  remained  to  them 
invaded  by  lawless  adventurers,  and  the  fairest  and  most  valuable  portion  of  it  snatched 
from  their  possession.  They  have  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  They  have  asked 
whether  they  might  themselves  repel  the  invaders,  and  have  been  answered,  No. 
They  have  asked  that  the  troops  of  the  United  States  should  drive  the  marauders  out ; 
and  the  reply  has  been,  that  the  children  of  the  Great  Father  are  many  and  adventurous, 
and  that  what  they  wished  to  be  done  the  Great  Father  cannot  prevent.  Occasional 
outbursts  of  passion  resulting  here  in  the  murder  of  a  white  man  by  an  Indian,  and 
there  of  an  Indian  by  a  white  man,  have  added  fuel  to  the  hot  discontent.  Efforts 
made  to  secure  the  relinquishraent  of  the  coveted  portion  of  their  laud  for  a  fair 
equivalent,  have  seemed  to  their  ignorant  minds,  rendered  suspicious  by  many  wrongs, 
as  efforts  to  overreach  them,  and  have  fanned  the  flame.  In  this  juncture  a  military 
expedition  is  sent  out  to  chastise  some  of  the  wilder  bands  of  their  people,  who  have 
been  guilty  of  long-continued  deeds  of  robbery  and  murder ;  but,  instead  of  victory 
for  the  Government  forces,  and  the  wholesome  lesson  which  victory  would  have  taught 
evil-disposed  Indians  everywhere,  the  arms  of  the  savages  come  off  triumphant,  and 
the  issue  seems  to  them  to  proclaim  the  dawning  of  the  day  in  which  the  relentless 
tide  which  has  been  driving  the  Indian  from  his  hunting-grounds  will  be  driven  back 
in  confusion.  A  hundred  tongues  carry  the  inspiring  news.  How  the  tidings  must 
have  stirred  up  the  national  pride  of  the  Indian  ;  how  it  must  have  made  their  wild 
natures,  which  civilization  and  Christianity  had  been  quieting,  rage  again,  any  one 
can  imagine.  That  a  tempest  of  passion  has  not  swept  the  Niobrara  mission  out  of 
the  country,  is  to  me  cause  of  the  greatest  encouragement.  That  the  only  casualty  to 
the  members  of  the  mission  is  one  murder,  is  the  occasion  of  thanksgiving.  That  the 
whole  Sioux  nation  is  not  in  arms,  and  wild  with  exasperation,  is  to  me  a  wonder ; 
while  the  fact  that  up  to  this  writing  not  a  mission  station  has  had  to  be  relinquished, 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  steady  improvement  marks  our  school  and  mission  work,  con- 
stitutes the  most  emphatic  call  to  the  missionaries  in  Niobrara  and  to  the  church  at 
home  to  persevere  in  the  work  which  they  have  begun. 

Deaths. 

Two  of  our  number  have  been  removed  from  us  during  the  past  year  by  death. 
Mary  E.  Hiumau  was  the  wife  of  our  oldest  missionary.  Love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance,  abounded  in  her  to  an  unusual 
degree,  and  united  with  singular  good  sense  to  make  her  an  invaluable  member  of  the 
mission.  She  bore  without  murmuring  the  brunt  of  the  hardships  which  attended  the 
foundation  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Niobrara  mission,  and  during  the  last  two 
years  of  her  life  was  called  to  endure  distressing  sickness.  Perfected  through  suffer- 
ings, it  is  sweet  to  those  who  knew  and  loved  her  to  think  of  her  present  repose. 
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The  Rev.  R.  Archer  B.  Ffennell  entered  the  mission  but  eighteen  months  ago.  He 
took  up  the  work  at  the  post  to  which  he  was  assigned  (the  Cheyenne  mission)  with 
characteristic  energy.  To  do  his  work,  to  do  it  well,  to  learn  to  do  it  better  was  a 
delightful  enthusiasm  in  him.  To  make  the  poor  people,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
know  the  Gospel  which  had  been  his  own  comfort  in  hours  of  great  darkness,  absorbed 
him,  while  his  charity  overflowed  in  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  Government  employe's 
at  the  agency  and  of  the  military  at  the  post  near  by.  The  only  information  which  I 
have  at  this  writing  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  is,  that  while  returning 
after  nightfall  to  the  mission  from  the  agency  where  he  had  been  holding  Divine  serv- 
ice, he  was  shot  through  the  head  and  instantly  killedj.>y  an  Indian,  who  was  smarting 
under  a  real  or  imaginary  injury  inflicted  by  the  military,  and  who  had  vowed  he 
would  kill  the  first  white  man  he  met.  Had  this  brother  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
brutality  of  a  New  York  rowdy  while  he  was  acting  as  a  missionary  to  the  poor  of 
that  city  two  years  ago,  no  one  would  have  remarked,  "There!  there!  you  see  how 
vain  it  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor."  I  trust  that  a  like  moderation  will  protect 
from  hasty  judgments  the  mission  to  the  Indians  in  Niobrara. 

Acknowledgments. 

I  bless  God  that  the  interest  of  the  women  of  the  church  in  the  mission  shows  no 
signs  of  ebbing.  Besides  contributions  of  money,  which  have  appeared  in  the  monthly 
acknowledgments  of  the  treasurer,  they  have  lightened  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  mis- 
sionaries by  donations  of  articles  intended  for  their  personal  comfort  and  to  enable 
them  to  make  Christmas  a  happy  season  for  the  Indians,  and  have  so  generously  pro- 
vided the  Niobrara  store-room  with  needful  goods  that  the  lady  in  charge  has  been 
able  to  make  it  a  source  of  supply  for  the  mission  at  large.  Let  me  repeat  what  I  said 
last  year,  that,  placed  as  we  are  among  direst  destitution,  with  near  a  hundred  boys 
and  girls  in  boarding-schools  to  be  clothed,  we  cannot  carry  on  our  work  without  such 
contributions,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  be  as  generous  in  the  future  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  All  articles  useful  in  houses  are  acceptable,  and  all  clothing,  especially 
that  suitable  for  boys  and  girls  ranging  from  ten  years  up  to  twenty. ' 

May  the  blessed  Saviour  whom  they  serve  reward  abundantly  all  our  benefactors  and 
make  their  love  and  prayers  for  us  still  to  abound. 

General  vieiv. 

The  work  of  the  mission  consists,  as  heretofore,  of  day-schools,  boarding-schools, 
sewing-schools,  divine  service  in  its  various  parts  and  adjuncts,  and  daily  Christian 
intercourse  with  the  people  in  their  joys  and  sorrows.  The  good  accomplished  cannot 
be  adequately  represented  by  figures  any  more  than  the  growth  of  a  family  of  children 
in  grace  and  knowledge  can  be,  but  it  is  real  enough  to  be  an  inexpressible  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  me  as  I  make  my  visitations  to  the  several  missions  from  time 
to  time.  Statistics,  however,  though  unsatisfactory,  have  a  value,  and  they  are  given 
therefore  in  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

Conclusion. 

I  feel  sure  that,  could  the  members  of  our  church  pass  as  I  do  from  a  band  of  Indians 
who  propitiate  demons  by  barbarous  rites  and  hideous  noises  to  those  who  unite  to 
render  the  only  true  God  a  reasonable  service,  singing  to  themselves  in  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  and  could  they  behold  how  many  privations  the  missiona- 
ries endure  and  how  many  obstacles  they  overcome,  that  idea  will  not  have  a  place  in 
their  hearts  that  the  way  to  help  on  other  missions  is  to  slight  this.  And  I  trust  that 
the  board  in  its  wisdom  will  conclude  that,  considering  the  exceedingly  critical  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  Indian  country,  the  delicate  nature  of  the  relations  of  the  Indian 
commission  with  the  Government,  and  the  cordial  and  mutually  satisfactory  manner 
in  which  the  executive  committee  and  the  missionary  bishop  have  worked  together, 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Indian  commission  would  be  unwise. 

Respectfullv  submitted. 

WILLIAM  H.  HARE, 
Missionary  Bishop  of  Niobrara. 

OCTOBER  7,  1876. 

The  amounts  expended  by  the  several  religious  societies  in  the  Indian  service  during 
the  last  year,  so  far  as  reported,  are  as  follows : 

Society  of  Friends  (orthodox)  central  superintendency,  (estimated) $7,500  00 

Society  of  Friends.... - 3,387  99 

American  Missionary  Association 1,542  67 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 14, 889  44 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions , 11,  031  48 

Protestant  Episcopal  Indian  Commission 46, 345  10 

American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society 4, 900 

Missionary  Society  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 3, 500  00 
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ADDRESS   OF  BISHOP   WHIPPLE. 

Gentlemen  and  friends  of  the  Indian  Commission: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  you.  I  wish  to  ask  your  influence  to  try  and  save  the  poor 
Sioux,  with  whom  we  have  commenced  war.  The  people,  the  press,  the  members  of 
Congress,  and  the  Executive  all  know  that  we  did  openly  violate  the  treaty  of  1^68  by 
taking  possession  of  the  Black  Hills.  There  was  a  small  band  of  Sioux  under  Sitting 
Bull  against  whom  complaints  had  been  made  that  they  were  committing  depredations 
upon  border  settlers  in  ^Montana.  The  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  and  officers  of  the  Army  declare  that  the  great.body  of  the  Sioux  had 
faithfully  observed  the  treaty.  The  honorable  Secretary  of  War  says  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  Indians  are  loyal  and  obedient  to  the  Government.  The  Indian  inspector  who 
complained  of  Sitting  Bull  says  these  Indians,  compared  to  the  friendly  Indians,  are  only 
asadrop  in  the  bucket.  This  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  of  the  agents.  In  the  fall 
of  1875  large  bodies  of  Indians  left  the  agencies  to  hunt  in  the  Powder  River  country 
which  had  the  only  large  herd  of  buffaloes.  They  left  the  agencies  to  procure  skius 
for  covering  their  tepes  and  food  for  their  families.  There  was  an  inadequate  supply  of 
provisions  at  the  agencies.  They  went  with  the  full  knowledge  of  their  agents.  They 
went  where  the  treaty  expressly  declared  they  might  go.  Congress,  so  late  as  August 
last,  appropriated,  as  provided  by  the  treaty,  the  seventh  of  thirty  installments  for 
these  Indians  roaming. 

By  some  means  the  late  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  induced  to  issue  an  order 
December  6,  Ib75,  that  all  Indians  must  return  to  their  agencies  before  February  1,  or 
be  regarded  as  hostile.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  obey  that  order.  The  messen- 
ger sent  to  notify  the  Indians  left  Cheyenne  agency  December  21  and  returned  to  the 
agency  February  11.  The  Secretary  of  War  speaks  of  the  almost  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulty of  sending  out  troops  in  the  dead  of  winter  with  the  thermometer  40°  below 
zero  into  a  country  which  had  no  food  for  man  or  beast  and  no  fuel.  This  order  re- 
quired that  Indian  women  and  children  should  cross  that  inhospitable  desert  within 
one  mouth  or  be  hunted  as  outlaws.  The  agents  who  received  this  order  plead  for 
more  time.  The  agent  at  Cheyenne  says  that  he  has  never  known  the  Indians  more 
quiet  or  friendly  disposed  ;  that  the  Indians  were  surprised  that  any  one  could  think 
of  war.  The  Indians  in  the  Powder  River  country  received  the  message  without  any 
sign  or  irritation.  They  said,  "We  cannot  come  now;  we  will  come  in  the  spring." 
Early  in  February  arrangements  were  made  for  Indian  war.  The  troops  attacked 
an  Indian  village  March  17.  Some  women  and  children  were  killed.  The  Indians  say 
that  these  Indians  were  coming  to  the  agency  in  obedience  to  this  order.  Many  of  our 
battles  this  year  have  been  attacks  on  Indian  villages.  An  Indian  village  is  a  collec- 
tion of  tents,  the  houses  of  men,  women,  and  children.  We  cry  out  with  horror  when 
the  savage  attacks  white  settlements  to  murder  women  and  babes.  Is  it  less  cruel 
when  civilization  attacks  Indian  villages  and  kills  women  and  babes  ?  Is  the  crash- 
ing shell  or  minie-ball  which  tears  the  flesh  of  an  Indian  mother  and  child  any  more 
merciful  than  the  tomahawk  and  rifle  which  tears  the  white  woman's  flesh  ? 

We  do  not  torture  prisoners  or  mutilate  the  dying  ;  we  only  employ  the  Pawnee  and 
the  Crow  to  do  it  for  us.  January  16,  the  telegram  announced  that  five  prominent 
Sioux  chiefs  came  to  the  fort  at  Tongue  River  at  midday  to  sue  for  peace,  and  all  were 
murdered  in  full  sight  of  the  post  by  our  Crow  scouts.  The  telegram  said  the  officers 
were  indignant.  I  believe  it ;  it  was  only  an  incident  of  the  blunders  which  come  from 
an  unjust  war  which  makes  no  discrimination  between  friend  and  foe.  There  is  no 
need  of  employing  the  savage  foes  of  the  Sioux  as  scouts,  and  so  making  ourselves 
responsible  to  God  and  man  for  their  brutal  deeds.  The  father  of  the  man  who  killed 
General  Cauby  was  murdered  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  some  one  may  die  for  this 
brutal  act  of  our  savage  employe's. 

The  Sioux  Indians  whom  we  have  employed  as  scouts  have  never  betrayed  their 
trust.  General  Stanley  and  General  Sully  bore  testimony  to  their  signal  fidelity.  General 
Terry  issued  an  order  thanking  the  Sioux  scouts,  and  directed  that  it  should  be  read 
on  parade  at  every  post  in  his  department.  General  Custer  wrote,  after  his  expedition 
to  the  Black  Hills,  to  Rev.  S.  D.  Hinman,  "  I  do  not  only  say  that  they  are  obedient  as 
soldiers,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  village  of  the  same  size  in  the  country 
which  can  furnish  so  many  young  men  of  like  exemplary  character."  He  says  "  One 
day  I  was  in  camp  and  heard,  as  from  the  rocks  and  hills,  the  familiar  sound  of  Old 
Hundred,  and  shortly  after  Rock  of  Ages.  Knowing  that  cavalrymen  were  not  noted 
for  their  hymn-singing,  I  stepped  out  of  my  tent.  I  found  that  these  Christian  hymns 
were  sung  by  my  scouts  who  were  engaged  in  the  worship  of  God."  The  charge  has 
been  made  that  the  agency  Indians  are  hostile  ;  that  they  have  furnished  supplies  to 
hostile  Indians.  It  is  not  true.  During  a  greater  part  of  last  year  there  was  an  inad- 
equate supply  of  provisions  at  the  agencies,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  Indians  would 
send  food  hundreds  of  miles  away  to  those  who  were  where  game  was  abundant. 
Every  camp  attacked  by  our  troops  has  been  abundantly  supplied  with  dried  buffalo- 
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meat.  The  great  body  of  the  chiefs  who  have  remained  at  the  agencies  have  shown 
singular  fidelity.  It  is  a  wrong  to  ourselves  when  we  forget  the  services  of  men  like 
Red  Dog,  Man  Afraid  of  His  Horses,  and  American  Horse.  This  last  chief  killed,  in 
open  day,  Sioux  Jim,  one  of  the  most  desperate  hostile  Indians.  He  did  it,  knowing 
that  his  own  life  would  be  in  peril  from  that  man's  relatives.  During  the  Sioux  war 
in  Minnesota  an  Indian  who  had  been  on  the  war-path  was  captured  by  the  Sioux 
scouts  and  brought  to  their  camp.  He  found  his  own  uncle  in  command  as  chief,  and 
said,  "  My  uncle,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  ;  you  will  save  my  life."  His  uncle  said,  ."  No, 
my  nephew  ;  I  am  a  soldier.  My  orders  are  to  kill  any  man  who  goes  to  war  with  the 
whites ;  you  must  die  ;"  and  he  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

The  scouts  selected  by  the  Army  from  the  so-called  camp  of  hostile  Indians  at  the 
Red  Cloud  agency  have  won  the  praise  of  the  whole  Army  for  their  fidelity. 

I  confess  that  I  feel  ashamed  when  we  forfeit  the  confidence  of  Indians  by  violating 
our  plighted  word. 

In  July  last  there  was  a  rumor  at  Cheyenne  agency  that  the  ponies  of  the  friendly 
Indians  were  to  be  seized.  It  caused  great  excitement.  The  agent  wrote  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  the  fact  and  asked  what  he  should  tell  the  Indians.  The 
Commissioner  called  on  the  President  and  he  told  him  to  say  to  the  Indians  "  that  all 
hostile  Indians  who  were  made  prisoners  or  surrendered  would  be  treated  as  white 
prisoners  of  war  were  treated,"  and  told  him  to  "  assure  all  friendly  Indians  that  they 
should  be  protected  in  their  persons  and  property."  The  President  asked  the  Commis- 
sioner to  call  upon  General  Sherman  and  tell  him  his  decision.  The  Commissioner  did 
so  and  they  agreed  upon  a  dispatch  in  which  were  these  words  :  "  Assure  all  peaceable 
Indians  fall  protection  and  kind  treatment."  The  agent  made  the  pledge  that  their 
ponies  should  not  be  taken  in  the  strongest  manner,  because  he  had  the  highest  of 
authority,  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

When  I  received  the  telegram  appointing  me  a  member  of  the  Sioux  commission  I 
declined  the  trust.  I  wrote  to  the  Commissioner,  begging  him  to  thank  the  President 
for  the  honor,  but  expressing  my  fears  of  a  conflict  between  the  war  and  peace  policy. 
I  urged  that  as  the  friend  of  the  Indians  had  every  confidence  in  the  humanity  and 
kindness  of  General  Sherman,  the  whole  matter  should  be  placed  in  his  hands.  I  also 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  seizure  of  the  Indian  ponies  would  stir  up  hostility  and 
lead  to  greater  trouble.  When  I  learned  that  Congress  had  put  a  proviso  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill  that  no  more  money  should  be  appropriated  for  the  Sioux  unless  they 
relinquished  the  Black  Hills,  I  accepted  the  appointment.  Judge  Gaylord,  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney-General,  who  was  a  member  of  the  commission  and  their  legal  adviser, 
called  upon  the  President  and  asked  what  the  commission  should  say  to  the  friendly 
Indians  if  asked  about  the  seizure  of  their  property.  The  President  repeated  the 
pledge  of  protection  and  kind  treatment. 

These  Indians  trusted  us  implicitly.  They  said,  u  We  have  been  often  lied  to,  but 
you  are  men  who  speak  with  straight  tongues.  Tell  us  whether  our  ponies  will  be 
seized."  Without  the  slightest  doubt  we  repeated  the  pledge  of  the  President.  Three 
days  after  over  two  thousand  ponies  were  seized  at  Standing  Rock  and  at  the  Chey- 
enne agency.  No  inventory  was  kept  of  individual  property.  Of  eleven  hundred 
ponies  seized  at  Standing  Rock  agency  only  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  left  Bis- 
marck. There  was  no  forage  ;  the  grass  was  burned  on  the  prairie.  The  small  streams 
and  sloughs  were  frozen.  They  were  watered  the  first  day  out  and  had  no  more  water 
for  nearly  a  week,  until  they  reached  the  James  River.  There  was  no  forage  until 
they  reached  Cheyenne  River  some  ten  days.  No  wonder  that  out  of  the  two  thou- 
sand ponies  taken  only  some  twelve  hundred  left  Fort  Abercrombie  and  less  than  five 
hundred  reached  Saint  Paul.  Some  died  of  starvation,  some  were  stolen,  a  few  sold 
on  the  way,  and  the  balance  of  the  poor  dying  brutes  were  sold  in  Saint  Paul. 

The  case  is  even  worse.  These  ponies  were  largely  squaw  ponies  used  to  carry 
themselves  and  rations  from  the  agency  to  their  homes.  There  is  no  fuel  at  the  agen- 
cies. The  Indians  have  to  camp  from  ten  to  forty  miles  away  to  get  fuel.  They  have 
to  traverse  this  distance  in  all  weather  to  procure  rations,  and  I  fear  that  some  of  these 
poor  women  will  perish. 

The  least  we  can  do  to  atone  for  our  broken  faith  is  to  make  full  restitution  to  the 
Indians  for  the  property  which  was  taken  without  color  of  law,  and  ask  forgiveness  of 
God.  Unless  it  is  done  I  fear  these  Sioux  will  lose  the  last  vestige  of  faith  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  name  of  white  man  be  a  synonym  for  liar. 

The  Indians  who  under  every  provocation  have  remained  peaceably  at  the  agencies, 
asked  the  Sioux  commission  to  request  that  the  civil  agents  might  be  restored  to  them. 
They  feel  that  it  is  a  wrong  to  them  to  turn  them  over  to  the  military  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  hostile  Indians.  The  seizure  of  their  property,  the  refusal  to  allow  the 
civil  agent  to  care  for  them,  will  surely  alienate  them.  The  civil  agent  is  under  bonds 
to  execute  his  trust,  and  it  is  a  wrong  to  him,  a  wrong  to  the  Indians,  and  a  wrong  to 
the  civil  department,  when,  without  color  of  law,  the  agency  is  taken  from  him. 

There  are  men  in  the  Army  of  ripe  experience  and  long  service  who  could  be  pre-emi- 
nently useful  as  agents,  but  such  men  will  not  accept  the  trust.  There  is  the  more 
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reason  to  restore  tbese  agencies  to  the  civil  agents,  because  this  spring  will  see  a  vast 
immigration  to  the  Black  Hills,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  force  more  Indians  to  be  hos- 
tile. That  which  weighs  the  heaviest  upon  my  own  heart  is  that  there  is  no  prospect 
of  ending  the  war.  It  has  cost  us  millions  of  dollars.  We  have  sacrificed  some  of  the 
best  men  in  the  Army.  We  have  caused  desolation  to  hundreds  of  our  own  firesides 
and  added  to  the  long  catalogue  of  wrongs  for  which  we  shall  give  an  account  to  God. 
There  is  an  old-fashioued  book  which  some  of  us  believe.  It  tells  us  that  men  and 
nations  reap  what  they  sow — that,  just  that,  and  nothing  but  that.  We  complain 
about  mistakes,  mistakes  in  politics,  mistakes  in  business;  the  real  mistake  is  in  for- 
getting God.  This  nation  cannot  afford  to  be  unjust.  There  are  enough  clouds  around 
us.  A  great  nation  on  the  verge  of  anarchy,  wrangling  about  a  ruler  ;  business  ruined  ; 
our  cities  full  of  people  asking  for  bread ;  the  West  desolated  by  locusts  which  a 
prophet  calls  the  Lord's  great  army.  Is  it  no  time  to  hear  the  still  small  voice :  What 
is  it,  O  man,  the  Lord  doth  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  God  ? 

Congress  has  refused  to  permit  any  of  the  Sioux  to  go  to  the  Indian  Territory.  I 
would  not  prophecy  evil.  God  knows  our  cup  of  iniquity  is  full  enough  already.  I 
fear  the  reason  is  that  greedy  white  men  have  fixed  their  eyes  on  that  Indian  paradise 
and  will  not  cease  until  it  is  wrested  from  its  lawful  possessors.  Have  we  learned 
nothing  from  the  past  ?  Has  there  been  a  wrong  for  which  we  will  not  atone  ?  No  ; 
and  there  never  will  be  till  the  cry  ceases  to  enter  the  ears  of  the  Lord  God  of  heaven. 
The  agreement  which  was  made  with  the  Sioux  by  authority  of  Congress  has  been 
changed  by  one  of  the  parties.  It  is  a  violation  of  faith  and  honor  unless  it  is  assented 
to  by  the  other. 

Gentlemen,  one  thing  more.  Cannot  we  find  the  way  to  reach  the  heart  of  the 
nation  ?  Cannot  we  secure  that  this  war  which  we  have  commenced  shall  be  honor- 
ably closed  by  peace?  We  cannot  afford  to  be  unjust  lest  we  bring  upon  ourselves  and 
children  the  judgments  of  God. 
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